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Is the Crépe Sole Patented? 
I 


T WOULD almost seem so, if the British patent No. 
| 100,727, granted June 18, 1915, is to be taken seriously. 
In workaday terms, this describes crude rubber “broken 
down” by means of rolls, thus producing a rugose surface, 
vulcanized, and used for a variety of articles, among 
which are soles for bathing slippers. 

Thinking it over, crude rubber comes into being the 
instant latex is coagulated. When it is rolled or massed, 
if that happens minutes or years after coagulation, that is 


breaking down. Hence, granting that the patent be sus- 


tained, are not those who do not get permission from the 
owner of the afore cited patent, infringers? .\nd does not 
the possibility of back re valties loom ? 

Of course the patent specifically describes a vulcanized 
product. But, as was pointed out when unvulcanized 
crepe first took the popular fancy, a vulcanized crepe is 
so far superior that it was sure to be introduced. 

The 
rubber through rolls until it is partly broken down 
cloths, bath 


claims cover a product “made by passing crude 


used in making massage wash mats, com- 
plexion cloths, handles for fishing rods, motorcycles, etc., 
footwear, such as bathing slippers, and for other purposes, 
All of 


The vulcanization process, a cold or hot one. 


these points have been patented for nine years. 


Estimating Tire Stocks 


for better things lies in the effort being made 


OP! 
H by the 
late and to arrange methodically data that will help every 
eo better 

120,000 


Rubber Association of America to accumu- 


tire manufacturer in formin estimates of trade 


needs and conditions. Fully tire dealers are 


being asked to frankly state, for the benefit of the tire 
pneumatics, solids, 


\lso if they sell 


other articles, 


manufacturers’ division, how many 


and inner tubes they have in stock. 
oil, gasoline, automobiles, or 


accessories. 
not tires and 


sales. A 


assurance ot cordial coopera- 


if vulcanizing be done, and whether or 


tubes have the major place in their total very 


encouraging portent is the 


tion by the National Automobile Tire Dealers’ Associa- 


tion. 


Doubters, impatient of statistics, claim that fig- 


ma\ 
an help, 


1 


truth 


abundant knowl- 


‘an befuddle as much as they « but the 


possession ot 


facts and quantities has any great progress been 


in human activities. Governments that have en- 
scientists that have 
that 
and 


as indis- 


religions that have flourished, 


mankind, and industrial enterprises 


the colle 


benefited 


have waxed great have all deemed cting 


classifying of vast funds of specific information 


pensable to success. Fi may be abstract things, 


cures 


but thev can, for instance, tell verv concrete story to 


a clear-visioned financier, who, in making wide survevs 


for investments, weighs wages against com 


as guides 
modity costs, purchasing values, labor scarcity or sur 
plus, bank deposits and specie ratio, clearings, loans, in 
terest, and discounts, exports and imports, and other use- 
ful economic factors, and thus arrives at conclusions that 
mean substantial advantage to him and to his clientele. 

So, too, the findings sifted periodically from the tire 
questionnaires should be very beneficial to makers, deal- 
ers, Indeed, if 
be obtained of the status of even three-quarters of the 
crude and manufactured rubber stock in the country a 
long step will be taken in the direction of achieving one 
consummation devoutly to be wished, greater stability 


not only in tire making but in the entire rubber industry. 


and consumers. a’ true knowledge can 
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Rubber Floors. Soles and Heels 


Ly of the foremost of the nation’s hygienists, Dr. 
\. B. Emmons, 2d, Director of the Harvard Mer- 


cantile Health Work, in a recently published article on 





feet, floors, and health gives rubber the first place. 
Heavily padded soft carpets, he says, may appear very 
restful but walking upon them all day is much more 
tiring than pacing tile or concrete. The latter, indeed, 
afford a firm grip for the feet, but the same confidence 
is imparted in treading upon a reinforced rubber floor, 
which also gives a springy step; and, too, it is quiet, 
dustless, easy to clean, and so resilient that even a piano 
upon it leaves no marks. 

He has also a good word for rubber soles and broad 
rubber heels, which give the wearer not only much ease 
but also steadiness and assurance in walking. For pre- 
serving the normal foot in the pre-school age of children 
it is interesting to learn that, next to going barefoot, 
nothing is more efficient in developing feet naturally than 
the wearing of sneakers with rubber soles. Especially 
significant is the fact that the doctor does not even hint 
that rubber-soled shoes “draw” the feet or cause any 
other physical discomfort. 


An Export Sermonette 


MERICAN manufacturers have so long found the 

home market capable of absorbing practically all 
their products at profitable prices that they have troubled 
themselves but little with the perplexities of foreign trade. 
But the plain truth is that, willing or not, the fast mount- 
ing output of our factories and keen competition at home 
are but two factors that already force us to look for 
markets even far beyond the general confines of our own 
country. 

All this spells contending for advantage with com- 
mercial adversaries who have had the benefit of a cen- 
tury’s experience in dealing with customers in continental 
and other fields overseas. Compared with them most 
Americans are still but tyros in the game, failing to culti- 
vate the good graces of the purchasers and caring little 
for their demands. 

Some years ago American fruit fell into disfavor in 
England, and dealers displayed such humiliating signs 
as, “These are not California oranges.” From that ex- 
perience, however, American citrus growers learned a 
valuable lesson, and now British dealers are proud to dis- 
play fruit from the Golden State. Nor have all rubber 
manufacturers been slow in learning the obligations of 
exporters in foreign trade. One in particular merits due 
credit for the attitude he has taken. 

The manufacturer referred to sold to a foreign buyer 
a lot of high quality inner tubes. Soon afterward the 
buyer wrote complaining that the whole consignment was 
faulty and intimating that he of course expected to be 
“done” by an American firm. Instead of showing im- 


patience and resentment, he notified the buyer that not 





only would no charge be made for the goods, but that an 
entirely new lot would be sent in their place on approval. 
This caused the buyer to investigate personally and he 
found that only three tubes had given any trouble and 
then only through a clerk’s careless handling. He apol- 
ogized, cheerfully paid for both lots, and has continued 
as a good customer ever since. 
Factories and Universities 

ye ELY any need of our modern business life has been 

more urgently emphasized in these columns than that 
of a closer understanding, if not a warm accord or an 
actual working agreement, between the nation’s industrial 
and educational forces. It has been repeatedly pointed 
out that if American manufacturing interests are to hold 
their own with competitors in foreign fields, much less 
retain general supremacy in the commercial world, they 
must realize that even the production of superior goods 
and exceptional enterprise in marketing, highly essential 
as both factors are to success, will not insure command- 
ing position. They must be supplemented, or rather rein- 
forced, with the special training of an ample number of 
minor and major leaders for leading industries. 

The United States census showed that in 1920 of the 
41,614,248 persons then gainfully emploved only 1,510,- 
129, or 3.6 per cent, planned the activities and directed 
the occupational energies of the 96.4 per cent. In 1870 
the proportion of administrators, supervisors, and techni- 
cal experts was but 1.25. In 1900, when the era of large 
scale production began, it had risen to 2.46. What may 
it or should it be in 1930? A census estimate, taking 
little account of the increasing complexities of business, 
would put the 1930 need close to 4 per cent; but the 
chances are that in 1930 this requirement will be between 
4% and 5 per cent. Even an army maintains a ratio of 
4 per cent of officers. 

The manner in which engineering schools can help to 
meet this exigent need has already been pointed out; but 
we cannot be content even with their valuable aid. The 
active cooperation of most of the higher institutions of 
learning could and should be enlisted in enhancing the 
success of industrial mass production. It is a vital, ex- 
tensive, present-day problem in which great schools, 
through endowments and in other ways, are and must be 
increasingly concerned. The industries need numerous 
technical college graduates. If the latter have a more lib- 
eral education they will be much more efficient and doubly 


welcome. 





IF THERE IS GOING TO BE A GENERAL TIRE PRICE CUT, 
as is indicated by the recent Fisk reduction, there is little 
hope of the tire industry regaining its pre-war earning 
power during 1924. 





“HE THAT OPPRESSETH THE POOR TO INCREASE HIS 
riches, and he that giveth to the rich, shall surely come 
to want.” Proverbs, 22:16. 
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Rubber Sleeves Protect Propeller Shafting from Corrosion’ 


Repairs on the Leviathan Have Taught the United States Navy How to Prevent Galvanic ai 
Corrosion of Exposed Steel Shafting by Means of Rubber Sleeves 


NEW and important use for rubber has been developed by 
A the United States Navy in the successful adoption of rubber 

sleeves for the protection of steel shafting from corrosion. 
Some form of protection of the exposed portions of shafting from 
galvanic corrosion is of utmost importance in vessels with under- 
water body sheathed with copper. This is made evident, for 
example, by the fact that since October, 1922, the Boston Navy 
Yard has had to replace seven propeller shafts and two stern tube 
shafts on the Denver, Tacoma, Cleveland and Galveston. 


Former Protective Method 


Heretofore the best known method of protection proved utterly 
inadequate. It took the form of composition sleeves shrunk on t 
the shaft in sections of such length as could be conveniently 
handled. The joints between the sections of the sleeve were sealed 
by pumping the annular ring between the overlap of adjoining 








APPLYING THE RUBBER STOCK 


COMPLETED SLEEVE BEFORE WRAPPING 


the replacement of her propeller shaft, which, since April, 1923, 
had become slightly pitted circumferentially under each joint in 
the sleeves to a depth of approximately % inch. 

A new spare stern tube shaft, completely sleeved as per old 
specifications, was drawn from store to replace the condemned 
shaft. It was 32 feet 2 inches in length and had 8 sections of 
composition sleeve fitted, making 7 joints in all. In view of the 
demonstrated inefficiency of the old-type joint, and having in mind 
the remarkably successful employment of a rubber sleeve on the 
Leviathan’s shaft, it was decided on this to eliminate the old-style 
joints between the sections of sleeve and to substitute therefor 
rubber joints of approximately 4 inches in length. 


Preliminary Preparation 
On the propeller shaft all of the composition sleeves were 
removed except the after strut bearing sleeve and a short section 





APPLYING BRASS PROTECTING STRIP 


Development of Rubber Sleeves for Propeller Shafts at the Navy Yard, Boston, Massachusetts 


sections full of red and white lead and boiled linseed oil. With 
the working of the shaft alternately ahead and astern, however, 
the joint loosened up, the lead hardened and crumbled, salt water 
gained admission to the shaft and active corrosion commenced 
immediately. In a very short time the shaft was so pitted and 
weakened as to crack or fracture entirely. 

What the Leviathan Disclosed 


When the Leviathan was placed in dry dock at South Boston 
for repairs not long ago one of her propeller shafts was replaced 
by a spare, on account of a crack in one of her composition 
sleeves. It was noticed on this shaft that a space of approximately 
18 inches between two adjacent composition sleeves was filled with 
a rubber sleeve. This had evidently been in place since the vessel 
was built, or at least seven years, and was in perfect condition 
except. for a cut made by the hoisting slings. It was firmly 
adherent to the steel beneath, which was in perfect condition, with 
no trace of corrosion. 

Because of the cut in this rubber sleeve it was necessary to 
replace it, which was satisfactorily done by the United States 


Rubber Co. 
Rubber Sleeves for the U. S. S. Denver 


On docking the U. S. S. Denver at the Boston Navy Yard in 
December, 1923, it was found that serious corrosion made necessary 


«Commander Paul E. Dampman, United States Navy, Engineer Officer, 
Bosten Navy Yard, in the Journal of the American Society of Naval En- 
ginzers, Vol. XXXVI, No. 2, May, 1924. 


near the coupling, and it was decided to substitute for the sleeves 
removed a continuous rubber sleeve approximately 13 feet long. 

The shaft was centered in a lathe and the sleeves turned off 
at the joints to a width of four inches, which width was decided 
upon as the shortest joint which would leave room to properly 
work the rubber. Each section was underscored at the ends by 
a 45-degree bevel from outside diameter of sleeve to shaft. The 
surface of the steel shaft and the undercut of sleeve was rough cut 
to about 14 threads per inch to aid in the cohesion of the rubber. 

Applying the Rubber 

In applying the rubber the exposed section of shaft was first 
well washed with carbon bisulphide to remove all oil or grease, 
and then painted with two coats of rubber cement. The rubber 
filling, which was supplied in large rolls about a yard wide and 
1é inch thick, was cut into sheets the proper size to go around the 
joint, ends scarfed where the joint occurred, and applied one layer 
at a time with additional strips at the ends to build up a fillet. 
Each layer as it was applied was well worked with small knurled 
rollers, great care being taken to get rid of all air bubbles or 
pockets, the sheet being punctured with awl or knife as necessary. 
After a layer was in place, it was painted generously with carbon 
bisulphide, as was also the next layer of rubber, which latter was 
painted on both sides and allowed to stand three minutes before 
being applied. 

Three layers in all were applied, making the thickness of the 
rubber 3 inch, and the whole was then tightly bandaged with 
strips of muslin wound spirally under considerable tension, unfil 
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Curing Tires at Low Temperatures 
F., a By J. M. Ball 
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similar uses 


LEADING IMPORTERS IN APRIL OF AMERICAN-MADE RUBBER 
thread were: England, taking goods valued at $27,235 
$20,511; and Japan, $17,418. 


: France, 
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Manufacture of Automobile Topping 


Single and Double Texture—Burlap Backed Topping—Mixing Stocks and Cement Making—Rubber 


Spreading and Calendering 


HE annual requirements of automobile topping in the United 
T States are sufficiently great to require the exclusive output of a 

number of large plants equipped in general as combination 
rubber and pyroxylin coating factories. The production of topping 
material required for new equipment and repair work figured on 
the motor car output for 1923, is not far from 32,000,000 yards of 
goods 60 inches in width. Approximately half this yardage is 
single texture rubber or pyroxylin coated and half double texture 
in which the binding coats are rubber. On much of the latter 
yardage, rubber is also used as the outer coat either surfaced 
Vari- 


ations of color, grain and quality of fabrics in topping total a large 


or unsurfaced with pyroxylin or artificial leather as finish. 


number of styles adapting the material for use in place of leather 
on upholstery and bookbinding work as well as for vehicle topping. 
In all of these variations rubber is used for weather proofing, 





ROE ee eT, ~ 
H. Day Co. 
Churns for Cement Making 


The J. 


flexibility or adhesive binder in case of double textures. Pyroxylin 
weather proofing affording durable 


The advantages of 


serves as a strong elastic 


wearing quality, luster and color effects. 


each type of topping may be briefly mentioned. 


Single and Double Texture Topping 

Single texture rubber affords the least expensive, lightest and 
most pliable topping, in which quality is less regarded than initial 
cost and surface appearance. The fabric base of this variety is a 
light weight drill, usually dyed black. 

Double texture rubber has a grained rubber surface on drill 
backed with a whipcord mixture. Goods of this construction with 
coarse grain surface make this quality much more substantial and 
durable than the single texture. 

One style of double texture consists of plies of sheeting and 
heavy drill or whipcord backed together by a rubber binder. The 
embossed with a long grain 
This style of graining allows 


surface is rubber coated, deeply 
pattern surfaced with pyroxylin. 
the application of a thin color coat of pyroxylin, which, while 
still wet is wiped off from the ridges of the grain and allowed to 
remain in the depressions, thus giving to the goads pleasing two 


tone effects esteemed for the brilliant, snappy style it gives to road- 


—Automatic Weighing—Pyroxylin Surfacing—Embossing—Vulcanization 


ster, touring and sport cars, in color blended or contrasted with 


the body of the car 


The colors used include tan, khaki, 


olive drab, blue, gray, green, maroon and red. 


Burlap Backed Topping 
The latest construction of double texture auto topping is made 
coated sheeting 


of rubber pyroxylin surfaced and backed with 








Birmingham Ivon Foundry 
Banbury Enclosed Mixers 
burlap. This combination is a thoroughly strong and durable 


double-deck material and represents the result of a logical develop- 
ment in automobile topping to secure maximum strength and ser- 
vice as closed car roofing material. The use of burlap is also 
commendable because it conserves cotton of which there has been 


an increasing shortage of supply for the past few seasons. 


Manufacturing Processes 


Manufacture of the styles of automobile topping mentioned in- 
clubes rubber mixing, calendering, spreading, vulcanization and 





American Type Spreading Machine 


their attendant processes and control. The rubber 


work is preceded by careful preparation of the fabrics, such as in- 
followed by pyroxylin sur- 


preparatory 


specting, dyeing, drying, napping, etc., 
face coating upon the single or double texture goods. 
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Like every lume production proposition the manufacture of 
automobile topping requires well studied factory arrangement and 
equipment in the operation of which the processes are coordinated 
for continuous production and the results fully controlled 

Phe rm epartments of a topping plant comprise the usual 


I 
equipment needed for compounding, mixing, calendering, cement 
making, spreading, doubling, graining and curing. 
Automobile topping as a volume production proposition em- 


ploying plastic stocks relatively few in number utilizes very ad- 


vantageously rubber compounding by enclosed mixers. The rub- 
ber mixings whether for calender coating or spreading are in- 
tended to be vulcanized by dry heat cure. The range of ingredi- 


ents includes plantation smoked sheets, reclaimed rubber, litharge, 
sulphur, whiting and various sotteners Accelerators are not get 


erally used in topping stocks 


Mixing Stocks 


Stocks are mixed in enclosed mixers, into which the 
batch ingredients are fed from the raised platform, reached by the 
stairway shown in the right of the picture. From the bottom of the 
mixers the compounding stock is discharged into metal box trucks, 
conveyed across the room and batched into convenient sheets by a 


line of mills. 
Cement Making 


A so-called anchor coating of rubber cement is applied to all 


fabrics previous to calender coating them in order to insure good 
attachment of the latter, the better to unite doubled plies. Cement 
for this purpose and spread coating generally are made in a 
special room equipped with a double line of power driven mixers 
or cement chur 


Rubber Spreading 


The ordinary American type spreader is employed for 
applying successive light coatings of cement to build up the desired 
thickness of rubber between doubled plies. Precautions are ob- 





man-Seaver-Morgan C 


Three-Roll Skimming Calender 


served to eliminate fires from discharges of static electricity and the 
machine Ss are peeded consistent with the production f good work 
Calendering 

Skim coating the face fabric of topping is done in a heavy, 
three-roll calender. The skim coat of rubber is applied upon 
an anchor spread it of better stock to insure firm adhesion of 
the calendered iting [The latter serves as the pliable’ outer 
waterproot it and by its plasticity and curing quality serves 


perfectly to receive and retain the leather grain applied by the 


embossing calender. 


Automatic Weight Control 

Control of uniformity of calender coating is effected by con- 
tinuous automatic weighing of the coated fabric as it leaves the 
calender. For this purpose an automatic continuous weighing 
scale is used It is shown arranged in working position on 
the delivery side of a topping calender. The scale gives a 
continual indication of the weight of a lineal unit of sheet material, 
while in the process of coating. It permits adjustment of the calender 


so as to deliver material of a desired weight per lineal unit. 





Toledo Scale Ca 
Weighing Calendered Fabric. Insert—Enlarged View of 
Weighing Unit 


It is adapted to the manufacture of practically all kinds of 
lexible material produced in continuous moving sheets of definite 
width. 

The scale is placed in the line of the moving material as it 
passes from the calender and gives notice to the operator of any 
variation in the weight of the material being produced, thus permit- 
ting him to make promptly the adjustments necessary to produce 
material of the desired weight. As the material passes over the 
scale the position of the indicator clearly shows every variation in 
the weight, per unit of length, from the desired standard. The toler- 
ance or variation from standard allowed on a 60-inch topping 
fabric is a quarter ounce plus or minus 

Pyroxylin Surfacing 

Doubling plies for double texture topping is done in the ordinary 
two-roll doubling calender. Following this operation the goods are 
surfaced with a luster coating of pyroxylin applied as a liquid 
in the machine. The action of this machine is different from the 
ordinary rubber spreader. The coating is regulated by tension 
of the fabric passing under a square edge knife bar placed so 
as to form a valley in the fabric. The valley serves as a res- 
ervoir to contain the pyroxylin liquid as the fabric passes under the 
spreader knife. 


Embossing the Grain 


The application of embossed leather grain to rubber surfaced top- 
ping is effected by passing it through a roll embosser or special 
calender. The grain effect is engraved on the face of the mid- 


dle or steel roll which impresses the reverse of the grain into 


he surface of a roll made up of compressed disks of paper. The 
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grain is embossed on the rubber surface as the fabric passes under 
heavy pressure between the steel and the paper rolls. Incident- 

















Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 


Embossing Calender 


ally, embossing practically doubles the strength of the grip of 
the rubber attachment of the plies. 
Vulcanization 

Vulcanization of topping, like that of all hot cured coated or 
proofed fabrics, takes place in large chambers into which the 
goods are drawn and draped by power machines. Heat for curing 
is derived by radiation from floor coils. Regulation of the curing 
temperature and time are under automatic control and are auto- 
graphically recorded. Ordinarily one hour is allowed to raise the 
vulcanizing chamber to curing heat, 252 degrees F., and the cure 
is effected in another hour at that temperature. 


HAND LANTERN FOR RUBBER FACTORIES 
The electric hand lantern, here illustrated, is made vapor proof 
and therefore safe and convenient for use wherever combustible 


vapor, gas or dust is present. It has a swinging 
bail, a watertight cord outlet with reinforcement 
to prevent chafing of the cord, and a watertight 
operating handle for key receptacle. The globe 
permits the use of any lamp up to and including 
75 watts. The guard and globe can easily be 
removed for replacing lamps. The base gives 
the lantern substantial support when placed 
upon the floor or ground. The body is alumi- 
num, and the guard including base is brass, 
galvanized finished—Crouse-Hinds Co., Syra- 
cuse, New York. 





Vaporproof 
Electric Hand 
Lantern 


U. S. CRUDE RUBBER IMPORTS INCREASE IN APRIL 

United States imports of crude rubber were estimated for 
April, 1924, at 85,042,981 pounds, value $20,531,821, as compared 
with only 46,434,476 pounds, value $11,638,062 for the month 
previous, the figures for April, 1923, being 69,446,775 pounds, value 
$21,876,398. Totals respectively for January and February of the 
present year were, 49,080,330 pounds, value $12,066,929; and 70,- 
588,695 pounds, value $17,644,164. Estimates for the correspond- 
ing first two months of 1923 were: 79,763,620 pounds, value $14,- 
310,825: and 60,379,290 pounds, value $13,150,823. 


American Controlled Crude Rubber 


Reports have been submitted by Commerce Department investi- 
gators who have just returned from explorations and surveys in 
the Far Eastern and American tropics. These summaries, which 
later are to be supplemented by separate reports, include the fol- 
lowing general statement: 

“The total area planted in the East was found to be about 
4,266,000 acres, of which 2,729,000 acres are cwned by European 
and American capital and 1,537,000 acres by Asiatics. About 
3,500,000 acres are producing or old enough to be tapped. Through 
domicile of plantations in British territory, and through owner- 
ship of plantations by British capital in other territory, Great 
Britain controls 77 per cent of the total area under rubber. Ameri- 
can capital invested in the East is estimated at only $32,000,000 
against $489,000,000 for Great Britain; $130,000,000 for Holland; 
$40,000,000 for Japan; $27,000,000 for France and Belgium; and 
$47,000,000 for other European countries. 

“The Commerce Department investigators believe that the op- 
eration of the British restriction laws, adopted in November, 1922, 
will probably reduce the aggregate potential output for the years 
1924, 1925, and 1926 by upward of 200,000 tons of rubber. Rubber 
planted by the native population and old areas on European estates, 
which have not been properly cared for, are expected to show 
declining yields in the future.” 

Ample land and labor are available for new planting in Malaya, 
Sumatra, and Indo-China, but India and Burma are not attractive 
because of unfavorable climatic conditions. There is also very little 
desirable unoccupied rubber land left in Java and Ceylon, while 
taxation is also a serious drawback to further investment in 
Netherlands Indies. Present and proposed corporation laws might 
prove a hindrance to American capital in Indo-China. British 
North Borneo, however, has a promising future. 

Concerning the Philippines, the expressed opinion is that the 
dangers of typhoons and lack of labor supplies, two deterrent 
factors stressed in previous reports, have been exaggerated. The 
uncertainty of the present political situation and the reported lack 
of encouragement toward the introduction of large American or 
other investments are outstanding factors which militate against 
rubber ‘developments in the islands. Topography, soil and climatic 
conditions were found favorable in the islands of Mindanao, 
Basilan, and Jolo, and more than 1,500,000 acres in the Philippines 
might be _ utilized. 

Other countries visited included Guatemala, Salvador, Nica- 
ragua, Costa Rica, Panama, Colombia and Ecuador. Information 
was also gathered on western Venezuela and southern Mexico. 
Physical conditions suitable for rubber cultivation were found in 
portions of Guatemala, Honduras, Nicaragua, Costa Rica, Colom- 
bia, and Ecuador. It should be carefully noted, however, that 
this commendation does not necessarily apply to certain important 
factors regarding labor, taxation and legislation, which in some 
cases present formidable obstacles. Conditions are regarded as 
least suitable, due to definite dry seasons, in southwestern Mexico: 
southern Guatemala; western Costa Rica; southern Panama west 
of the Canal; and certain arid regions on the coast of Ecuador. 

The important conclusion reached by the investigators was that 
the aggregate area of desirable land in tropical America is suffi- 
cient for the development of rubber plantations to rival the present 
cultivated areas in the East. It was also found that, in general, 
taxes on land are either non-existent or inconsiderable, and that 
land tenure conditions varied greatly. Before plantation projects 
can be considered for these regions of practically unlimited area 
in the Philippines and South and Central America, the unfavor- 
able economic and legislative factors must be carefully reviewed. 
Difficulties are many, but the prospect in general is promising. 


APPROXIMATELY 20,000,000 TIRES WERE PRODUCED IN THE UNITED 
States during 1916, the figures rising to 47,000,000 for 1923. 
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Rotogravure Printing on Rubber’ 


Rotogravure Process—Preparing the Picture—Etching the Printing Roller—Rotogravure Printing— 


Rotogravure on Rubber 


be done bv t 1x lithog 


pP* ( uyx rubder surtaces Cal ’ 
raphy, or rotogravure [he reproductions of photographs 


familiar vet pictorial sections of newspapers exemplity 
printing the “Ta process The advantage of rotogravure 
p ing 1s that lights 1 shadows are reproduced with photo- 
grapnic efiect 
The preparat ry letails required are such as can be carried 
vard with the speed essential to the production of modern 
ewspapers I eC inexpensive and fluid, bot! marked 
trast t the s¢ nting Ss empl ved 1 dinary 
; y an lit Y Pp 
Methods of Printing 
cre c t vn me d I cing printed 
mpress < ‘ ct « ked type or other 1 ed 
kKed surface I pay é g in printing an impression 
e second me | graj 1 system of offsetting or 
sferring the design from a specially prepared stone, metal 
rlace r rubber ce t s¢ ircas whic ire to print Naving 
et made absorptive t ink and rep lent t water, and those 
ch are not to print made the reverse order not to take the ink. 
The third method ts that used in rotogravure The design in 
is system is intaglio, or etched into the printing surface of a 
copper roll. The etching is filled with fluid ink, the excess of 


which upon the surface is removed and impression of the design 


is made by bringing it into contact with the paper under pressure, 
which when the ink is withdrawn from the etching produces 
a print of the design 

Until recently the latter style of printing had not been attempted 
upon rubber but since it has been demonstrated commercially pos- 
sible a brief account of the rotogravure process has timely interest 
The method is of German origin transferred to and developed in 
America. It is rapidly gaining in popularity because of the artistic 


possibilities it affords at moderate expense. 
Preparing the Picture 


worked from a photographic positive 
The process 


Rotogravure printing is 


instead of a negative as in ordinary photo-engraving 


from photograph of subject to rotogravure print comprises the 


following steps 


1) Photographing the subject (2) Printing a positive on 
glass or celluloid. (3) Retouching the positive print. (4) Mount 
ing retouched prints on layout table illumined from below (5) 
Sensitizing and squeezing carbon tissue onto ferrotype sheet. Car- 
bon tissue is a film of gelatin applied to paper. It is sensitized by 
treatment with ammonium bichromate (6) Drying squeezed car 

n tissue sheets in revolving rack. (7) Printing photograph- 
ically the “layout” onto the sensitized carbon tissue film. This is 
done in a vacuum printing frame to s¢ e¢ perfect contact betweer 
tie egative and the i t sure sharpness the rint (3) 
The carb ete { e transferred t polis 1 copper 
pr rt ller | re Phe I s grapnk ally 
developed in hot wat e paper backing of the carbon tissu 
emo\ (Y¥) Staging t t the copper roller prep- 
aratory r v r ll All irts f the layout and 


cylinder that are not to appear in the rotogravure print are painted 
out with asphaltum that will resist the etching medium 

rhe printing cylinder of the rotogravure press consists of a 
cast iron roller mounted and trued on a shaft. Upon its surface 
copper is deposited electrolytically to the thickness of 
This requires continuous plating for three 


about a 
quarter of an inch. 
When completed the coppered roller is turned to size in 
in a grinding machine and polished to a high 
Thus 


weeks. 
a lathe, trued 
surface with a water of Ayre stone and finest emery paper. 
prepared the roller is ready to receive the layout of pictures or 


designs to be printed 


Etching the Printing Roller 

[he transfer of carbon tissue prints having been accomplished 
as indicated above, the printing roller is etched by perchloride ot 
iron solution poured over the roll for 10 to 15 minutes. This 
solution is prepared of six different strengths, all of which are 
used progressively, beginning the etching with the strongest and 
the weakest solution when mild effect is essential. 
me job is ground off the copper surface prepara- 
In this way a roller 


nishing with 
The etching of 
substitution of that for the next. 
for 40 to 


surface. 


tory to the 


prepared as described is good 50 etchings before it 


requires renewal of the copper 


Rotogravure Printing 


In the illustration of a rotogravure press the etched copper 
printing roller is shown revolving in a tray of ink. The excess of 
ink brought up on the roll is removed by a flexible spring steel 
0.013 inch thick scrapes the roll clean 
of ink except in the “screen” of the engraving, which holds suf- 
ficient ink for the impression. The excess ink flows back into the 
ink fountain. To receive the impression the paper passes over the 
gear driven etched roller and at that point is compressed from 
above by a firm rubber impression roller. Under this compression 


the paper pulls the ink out of the etched surface and thus the im- 


scraper or knife which 


pression is obtained. 
After printing, the paper passes upward over rollers to a steam 
drying drum and is rewound or continues through a second print- 


ing unit for an impression on the opposite side. 


Rotogravure on Rubber 


Rotograyure printing can be done on rubber or rubberized 


fabric surfaces with the same artistic effect possible upon paper. 
It may be done in one or in two colors, in rolls or in sheets. The 
range of artistic and pictorial effects in photographic style are 
without limit and inexpensive. Single or multicolored effects by 
rotogravure process are equal to those by type, halftone or litho- 
graphic printing and impressions can be run off at good speed 


Industrial Applications on Rubber 


f cretonne floral 


One practical application is the reproduction « 
effects and other designs on rubberized fabric to be employed in the 


form of weatherproofs on surface or linings, and washable slip 


vers for porch furniture and similar uses. 


Sheets of rubber supported on paper for feeding can be printed 


designs for bathing caps, bags and other articles. In this 


case a flat bed rotogravure press is required. Other applications 
of rotogravure printing on rubber will doubtless follow as its 


practicability is demonstrated commercially. In rotogravure single 


tone effects are the rule but color effects are equally practical 
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Balloon Tire Wheels 


Typical Wheels of Wood, Disk-Plywood, Steel Disk, and Wire Construction 


HE introduction of balloon tire equipment necessarily involves 
i} wheel changes to accommodate them and also new departures 

in design and construction. In this latest development of the 
tire industry the wheel and tire companies have worked and experi- 
mented in close cooperation to perfect wheels to meet all the re- 
quirements of the riding conditions. Wood wheels have 
become somewhat less practical because balloon tire wheel diameters 
are not sufficient to allow the heavy felloe necessary for wood con- 


new 


struction. Not only must a felloe be unnecessary on a satisfactory 
small diameter wheel but the clearance about the brake levers must 
be more than ordinary. Light weight and maximum heat radiating 
ability are also desirabk 


Typical balloon tire wheels representing leading makes in wood, 


steel disk, disk wood and wire construction are here illustrated, 
and their principal features indicated 
Wood Wheels 
For the popular small cars using 3'4-inch standard high pressure 


pressure. Their concave formation is secured either by shaping 
under pressure or by lathe turning the curves, subsequently 
facing the turned surface with a pair of crossed plies of veneer 
as a protective and finishing cover to the otherwise exposed ply- 
wood edges. . 

The Mengel plywood wheel is of this construction, practically 
on the style of an aeroplane propeller. Veneer construction means 
great resiliency and produces wheels that will not dish under 
heavy side impacts. They spring back to shape, run true and do 
not rumble when in service. 

Steel disk wheels, of which the “Tuarc” is typical, are consid- 
ered ideal for the motorist who changes from wood to steel wheels 
for low air pressure tires. These are made of tough, resilient steel 
with disks practically indestructible. The demountable rims are 
removed easily when tire changes are necessary. In changing from 
vood wheel equipment to this style the wood wheel hubs and 
drums are used, making a very simple installation. 


A second all steel disk wheel, known as the “Disteel” is designed 














4 











(1) Hayes Wheel Co. (2) “Disteel,” Motor Wheel Corp. (3) 
Motor Wheel Corp. (5) “Ash,” 
tires the 4.40-inch balloon tire is substituted on a 21-inch rim. In 


order to lessen the expense involved in the wheel change, provision 
is made for utilizing the original wood wheel hub parts, flanges and 
hub caps, as in the Hayes wheel. The change-over is effected by 
removal of these parts from the old wheel and bolting them into 
the rim 
means of a lug type rim 
rim well alined, eliminate squeaks and act as driving members, dis- 


demountable at the by 


in addition to keeping the 


balloon type. Such wheels are 


lugs, 


The 


nd the wheel circumference 


Disk Wheels 


Balloon tire disk wheels present a particularly neat and sturdy 
They offer suf- 


tributing the strains ar 


appearance and have marked practical advantages. 
; and 


, 
it of alinem 


danger of getting out of ali 


ficient resiliency hstand road service with essentially no 


nt. The depth of curvature of the 





xtension of the valve stem and produces 


disk provides for outside « 


a very pleasing contour in combination with the curvature of the 
tire 

Disk wheels are produced in steel and plywood. The disk-wood 
wheel is built of plywood for lightness and resilience and shaped 
in dished form for strengtl 

Most plywood wheels are entirely of plywood, united by casein 
while others are of alternate plies of 


under 


glue while under pressure 


rubberized duck united by vulcanization 


wood veneer and 


“Diskwood.” Dayton Automotive Wheel Co. (4) 


American Car & Foundry Co. 


for the use on the better and heavier automobiles taking large 
size tires. 
Wire Wheels 


Clean cut, light-weight appearance is of 
wheels for balloon tires, because of the design of the hub shell 
which covers the unsightly driving studs. The clearance for brake 
levers and connections is greater than in wheels of other types. 
The all-metal construction transmits the frictional heat away from 
the tire efficiently and the spokes radiate it. This fact combined 
with the inherent resiliency are the outstanding features of balloon 


characteristic wire 


tire wire wheels. 


ENGLAND’s PURCHASES OF AMERICAN-MADE SoLip TIRES FOR 
automobiles and trucks have reached, during the first two months 
only of the present year, a value of $206,468, as compared with 


only $188,146, the total for the entire year 1922. 


A CONTRACT CALLING FoR $1,500,000 oF RAILWAY ELECTRIFICATION 
equipment has been received by the Westinghouse Electric Inter- 
national Co. from Takata & Co., acting as agents for the Imperial 
Government Railways of Japan. 
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The Question of Exclusive Tire Sales Territory 


Fundamental Facts—Exclusive Tire Dealers’ Position—Advantages of More Than One Dealer—Tire 
Manufacturer Profits by Broad Representation 
By H. P. Wilkin 


dealers—perhaps a majority—think that they should. A few 

manufacturers agree with them, but there are many who do 
not. In this matter the desires of the consumer are not consulted, 
and unless he gets consideration the business will not grow. 


ype the tire dealer be given exclusive territory? Many 


Fundamental Facts 
A correct answer to this question is to be found in the funda- 
facts. One of first importance is that tires are a staple 
Cars cannot run on bare rims and the best tires will 


mental 
necessity 
So the consumption of tires bears a fairly constant 
It varies with the 


wear out. 
ratio to the number of automobiles in 
nature of the roads in different localities and with the greater or 
less mileage that cars are run in different communities. 

Another fundamental fact is that sales of a staple article grow 
There must be general distribu- 
tion before sales can reach a large volume. This does not mean 
that it must be sold all over the country, but wherever marketed 
it should be available in the largest number of places. The car 
owner does not buy his supplies at one place, but at any convenient 
station. He may have a puncture or blowout at any time and 
place and his spare may be of very doubtful strength. Why, then, 
should he have to seek out one store in town, perhaps many blocks 
Is that good service 


use. 


in proportion to its accessibility. 


distant, to buy the brand of tire he prefers? 
which will increase the sale of that tire? 
Exclusive Territory Proposition 

The tire dealer's demand for exclusive territory is based on the 
idea that there is only a certain amount of business on one make 
of tires in a given town. He assumes, if it is a town of, say, 
10,000 population or less, that he should handle all the business 
there. Now there are likely to be 1,000 to 2,000 cars in the town 
and nearly as many more in the tributary rural territory. All of 
these will consume, on an average, 2% tires and as many tubes 
The total sales probabilities are from 3,750 to 
According to the dealer, 


each per year. 
5,000 tires and about 4,000 to 5,500 tubes. 
there will be a market for only 200 to 300 tires and tubes of one 
particular brand which he handles and if there is more than one 
dealer stocking these there will not be enough business for both. 

In the first place his position is untenable unless he agrees not 
to sell any other make and to push the one particular brand. This 
is very doubtful policy for him unless the manufacturer makes 
several grades and the brands are very popular; otherwise he would 
automatically shut off a big majority of the tire buyers in town. 
Even if he is agreeable to handling one make exclusively his 
reasoning is wrong because, as a matter of fact, he cannot know 
what the sales possibilities of any one brand are in his town. That 
is solely a matter of creating demand which this year may be 
for only one tire in every twenty bought for local cars; but there 
is no insurmountable obstacle to raising the ratio to one in ten. 
Furthermore, during the summer a live dealer can secure a con- 
siderable volume of tourist tire trade on any well-known make that 
he carries. Although some car owners prefer uniform tire equip- 
ment all around, there is so little difference in the serviceability 
of tires in any price class that a majority of motorists can be 
induced by the dealer to take a tire different from those on his car. 

The only absolute limit to the number of tires that can be sold 
by any dealer is the total number of tires that will be required 
by all local owners, tourists, and others driving into or through 
No one dealer can reasonably hope to get all this trade 


the town. 


but he can get more of it if he handles two or three makes than 
if he carries only one; and conversely, more tires of any one 
make can be sold if several dealers carry them than if one dealer 
has exclusive rights in the town. If only one dealer handles the 
line, he has an almost impossible task to convince the car public 
that his tires are superior to all the others carried by other dealers 
in his town. His sales are not likely to grow much if any faster 
than the car registrations. 


Advantages of More Than One Dealer 


On the other hand, if two or three dealers handle the same 
tires, display them in their windows and advertise them with store 
and road signs, even though they also sell other makes, the public 
is pretty sure to become convinced that the advertised tires are 
good ones as so many dealers are pushing them. If the tires 
really are of excellent quality they will become popular in the 
town and the leaders in sales. So the volume of sales will double 
or treble and each dealer will get as much business as if he alone 
handled the brand and will find it easier and cheaper to make 
sales. It will be largely a matter of handing out what customers 
ask for instead of trying to sell them something else. 

Suppose, on the other hand, that a dozen dealers are handling 
as many different makes exclusively. No one make has any pre- 
eminence, each dealer claims his is best, and each has to put a 
lot of selling effort behind it to offset the competition. The public 
concludes there is little choice between them and shops around 
to see which can be bought at the best price. 

It is sometimes argued that if several dealers handle one make 
in the same town it will lead to price cutting. This is fallacious, 
for there is less probability of price cutting on a popular tire than 
on the less popular ones. The worst price cutting is not in the 
best class of tires but in unknown brands that must depend for 
sales entirely on price advantage. The dealer who has the sole 
agency in the town for one make will find it just as hard to resist 
“gypping” on other brands as he will to meet price cutting by 
another dealer handling the same make as himself. A dealer can 
make more sales and larger profits on a tire that is in greatest 
demand, even though other dealers are handling it, than he can 
make on a tire that is not popular but for which he has exclusive 
territory. 

Tires, together with various other automobile accessories and 
supplies, differ from most other products in the fact that they 
are not consumed in one place by the purchaser. The car owner 
may travel across the continent and back in a season, passing 
through perhaps half the states in the Union. He has his prefer- 
ence in tires, spark plugs, grease, oil, gasoline, and so on. Hence 
each tire maker seeks the widest possible distribution of his product. 
There is no necessity for this, however, and it is a dissipation of 
effort that reduces profits. It would be easier and would cost less 
for the smaller manufacturer to confine himself to intensive devel- 
opment of sales in his own part of the country, extending the area 
gradually. That would enable him to get good distribution in 
his own territory and to build up a reputation among resident 
consumers. There is about as much business sagacity in a tire 
manufacturer who has a capacity of 1/100 of the total tire produc- 
tion of the country trying to spread his output over forty-eight 
states as there would be in a tire dealer trying to carry a stock 
of all the different tires manufactured. Either is more than likely 
to go broke in the attempt. 
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Broad Representation Best for Tire Manufacturer 
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ORGANIZATION’S EIGHTIETH BIRTHDAY 


’ g 5 
~ S maker eumat lve 
w display, arranged at the Schrader 
vilt avenues, Brooklyn, New York. 
that when in 1844 August Schrader 
tal ed his offices, President Tyler 
e streets of New York City in a horse-drawn 
rasts the carriage with the automobile 
part the Schrader organization has taken 
: e automobile, and particularly in the 


April Exports of Rubber Goods Increase 


April has set a new high record for values of several lines of 
rubber goods exported from the United States, due to better 
prices for casings, with increasing shipments of such goods, but 


particularly to unusually large exportations of mechanical rubber 
goods and soles and heels. The total value of all rubber goods 
exported during April is estimated at $3,412,170, continuing the 
Steady rise since the beginning of the year, the January figure 
$3,037,840; and March, $3,365,709 


\pril exports of rubber hose, 446,767 pounds, value $166,097, 


being $2,709,319; February, 


and exports of rubber packing, 195,909 pounds, value $83,561, 
set a new record for such goods 
342,331 value $212,174, represented another unusually 
large shipment, exceeded only in May, 1923, when the total was 


Rubber belting exports, at 


pounds, 


385,175 pounds. Leading customers in April, and their total im 


portations of all three lines of goods were as follows sritish 


South Africa, $62,396; England, $59,252; Japan, $53,584; Mexico, 
$39,001; Chile, $25,808; and Australia, $22,083 
During April, 113,135 automobile tires were exported, the 


e unit value being $12.40, as compared with 102,240 casings, 
March 
value of solid tires, but the value per tube in April, at $2.01 
March 


during the early months of 1924 show a decline in volume as 


unit value of $11.29 in There was little change im 





was 35 cents higher than in Although tire exports 


compared with the corresponding months of 1923, there has 
been a continued improvement since the first of the year. While 


there has been the usual dull seasonal period in exports of rubber 


footwear, the trade in rubber specialties has been good, and there 


have been promising markets fer bathing caps, as well as for 


+ 


rubber toys and balloons 





Canvas rubber-soled shoes are being exported from the United 


states to 


a much less extent this year than last, important ship- 


ments being made by one American firm from its Canadian 


factories There has been a steady growth, however, during 


1924 in exports of rubber soles and heels, the April exports 


amounting to 235,891 pounds, value $72,068, a new monthly 


record for this class of goods, the previous high figure being 
221,845 pounds in March, 1924.—Commerce Reports 


I 


INCREASE IN AMERICAN TIRE IMPORTS 
States 


United 


France, have increased rapidly during the first quarter of the 


importations of rubber tires, especially from 


present year. While a certain share of these French importations 
represent solid tires, and casings and tubes for automobiles, motor 
cycles and bicycles, it is believed that the greater part are clincher 
balloon casings, size 31 by 4.4, and of inner tubes for these. 


AMERICAN TIRE IMPORTATIONS 





1923 Number Value 
First quart 239 $3,399 
S + 5.690 25,14 
Th arte 2,382 37,943 
| t 818 7.528 
I S rte 7 ) 83,718 
A 26.100 165.063 


Detailed statistics show that during the first four months of 
1924 France has exported to the United States 101,852 tires, value 


e for this period is 206 tires, value $2,921; 


Department of 


inada’s sha 


while England has sent 181 casings, value $2,022 


THE WORLD’S CONSUMPTION OF CRUDE RUBBER IN 1923 HAS BEEN 
estimated by F. R. Henderson & Co., 250 West 57th street, New 
York, N. Y., at approximately 434,000 tons, the chief consumers 
being the United States, 304,000 tons; France, 30,000 tons; the 
United Kingdom, 27,000 tons; Germany, 20,000 tons: Canada, 
14,000 tons; Japan, 11,000 tons; Italy, 9,000 tons; and other coun- 
tries, 19,000 tons 
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The 


Rubber’ 


RUDE rubber comes from two general sources: (1) Several 
species of plants growing wild in different parts ot the tropics, 
and (2) planted crops of one species that has been introduced princi- 


pally into the tropical Far East, that is, southeastern Asia and cer- 


tain neighboring 


shows the position the 


that in 1900 the United 


of the world’s producti 


a steady increase in the 


World’s Production and Consumption of Crude 


States has held in this respect: 


imported 41 per cent 


United 
tates 
mn. From that time on there has been 
United States proportion of imports, until 
in 1923 77 per 
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From the time 
when rubber 
reached the mar- 
kets of the world 
in any great quantities the United States has been the leading 
Table I shows the world’s production and the 


Rubber Division, Department of Commerce 


Far Eastern Rubber Plantations. 


importer of it. 


position of the United States as the leading consumer; it also 




















Each Dot Represents 1,000 Long Tons of Rubber 
Exported in 1922 


1922 they were only 16 pe 


48 per cent of the 
world’s 
tion, 


produc- 
whereas in 


r cent of this production. A comparison of 


this table with the import figures into the United States will show 


that up to 1915, with the exception of two years, the imports into 














Table I. World’s Production of Rubber; Quantity and Value of United States Imports and Reexports of Rubber. 1900 to 1923 
World’s Production Imports into the United States Reexports Retained 
——_—_—_—— — — - ——————, from Unite n Unite 
Aantatior 3razil Othe Amount Per Cent Ss Mew 
Year Long Tons Long Tons Long T Long Tons of Total Lie ns Long 7 s 
riseceneeneswees : 2 0 27 22,026 41 g 
[nt nusbhsteacnesens 5 0,: 24,5 25.064 46 - 
1942 g 28.700 23 22.701 43 45 
EERE PE 1,100 4,8 24.886 44 : 
] 45 “?) 7 Sf 7 - 
) 51 3¢ { 29,71 30.31¢ 9 
- 000 g ( 30,000 30.649 99217 
1 1,8 24,6 Sa 2 y 
) 600 4,000 ( f Qs 6 = ; 
1 ray g 40.8 21.500 7 45.038 ¢ 74 
1911 7,7 23,000 6,98 4° 84 ae 
191 42,411 28,000 705 52 $0 249 
1913 370 21,452 73 49 tn eco 
1914 7,000 12,000 63,868 53 61 980 
191¢ 7.220 13.615 98.876 62 on’ 7 
1916 6.500 12,448 120,576 60 116.47 
191 9 13,258 181,089 68 177" 
1918 9,929 145.518 49 142°7 
1919 7,350 239,259 73 236 
1020 . 8,125 ‘ 252,922 74 248.76 
1921 19,837 2,890 293,961 185.394 63 17 é 
Ee a 21,735 3,205 403,172 301,076 75 20694 
BPSD cccesvcccovesccsccoces 21,000 3,000 399,415 309,139 77 300 265 





Nove.—The figures of producticn are taken from_ “The World’s Rubber Position,” 


pert figures are the official ones of the United States Government. 


published by 





1From Trade Information 


Blandin, 


by J. J. 
direction of H 


special agent. 


N. Whitford, chief of the Crude Rubber Section. 


Bulletin No. 180, Rubber Division 


United States 


Department of Comme 





W.. H. 


Rickinson & Son; the import and ex- 


ree, entitled ‘‘Marketing of Plantation Rubber.” 


This is the first report of the Crude Rubber Survey 


2 This figure is subject to revision depending on final official figures 


3 Estimated. 


authorized hy 


the 


Sixty-seventh Congress 


of outlying regions of the Dutch East Indies. 


and 


prepared under the 
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Table II. 


Imports, Exports, and Amount of Rubber Retained in 
United Kingdom, 1907 to 1922 





Per cent 

of total Exports to \mc unt 
Imports production Exports United States retained 

ng me ong 

Year tow toms tons 

1907 $ 48 17,451 15,913 
1908 28,7 44 17,925 10,828 
1909 5,06 50 19,896 15,107 
1910 62 23,393 20,455 

1911 60 28,561 16,73 
1912 56 36,299 18,724 
1913 65 45,011 25,276 
1914 56 49.074 18,549 
1915 78,592 50 63,520 15,072 
1916 75,218 38 48,458 26,760 
1917 78,420 30 52,437 25,983 
1918 46,904 16 16,800 30,104 
1919 101,891 31 59,371 42,520 
1920 110.878 32 53.905 56,972 
1921! 84,960 29 42,873 42,087 
19221 é 917 16 §2,152 11,765 
1923! 80,163 20 67,605 12,558 





m “Trade and Navigation of the United Kingdom for 


England exceeded those into the United States, but in 1915, and 
ial amounts of rubber imported into the United 


United 


atter, the proportior 


States exceeded greatly the amounts into the 


Kingdom 


imported 


Far Eastern Sources 


In 1922, 96 per cent of the production of the world was planta- 

he Far East; 70 per cent of plantation rubber is 
grown in the British possessions, in the Dutch East 
per Indo-China and 


about one-half of the European capital 


tion rubber of t 


25 per cent 


Indies, and approximately 5 cent in French 


elsewhere. Furthermore, 


invested in rubber properties in the Dutch East Indies is British, 


which, together with that in their own possessions, makes that 


ration of premier importance in the planting industry, and at the 
same time gives it the control over the marketing and financial 
conditions 


The 


sources expressed in tons 


following statement shows the principal primary rubber 
of rubber shipped to the various sec- 
ondary markets in 1922 


Long tons 






tritish Malaya (mainly Singapore and Penang) . 252,145 
Ceylon (Colombo) nasenee bsuavtecteesws 39,972 
Sumatra (Medan rincipally) 46,022 
Java (Batavia and Soerabaya) - 33,626 
Brazil (mainly Para and Man4os) . 21,000 
Africa (various small markets) .............. 3,060 


Thus British Malaya, principally Singapore, is the most im 
portant rubber shipping port in the world at present. 
Singapore 
The importance of Singapore as a market is well brought out by 
the following figures of the quantities of rubber sold at the weekly 
auctions : 


Pounds Pounds 
1912 1,169,262 1918 70,930,382 
1913 3,379,168 1919 78,626,086 
1914 5,973,179 1920 59,460,715 
1915 16,401,788 1921 55,239,169 
1916 . 37,419,573 1922 54,486,836 
1917 . . 54,469,168 1923 35,880,845 
Ceylon 


Following is a statement of the quantities of rubber offered 
at auctions in Colombo, 1912 to 1922, taken from the Annual Re- 
ports of the Ceylon Chamber of Commerce. 


Pounds Pounds 
De sdéeneceeoseonsaces 6,260,026 PD -den@bendeeenecks 20,869,795 
BED eseccece 12,013,824 SUE scnesecenoenceseen 37,927,22 
BU 6avenceeseseees 13,338,557 a? seeecescecsscasans 36,078,693 
De eewende seevsceuene 22,333,075 DE stevheesseswones-on 37,383,634 
SP easedeus ae 24,675,206 DE wicedtecdsenseceecs 40,202,708 
BOEP Seetececeees ..+ 23,039,670 


French Indo-China 
There were some 4,500 metric tons of plantation rubber exported 
from French Indo-China during 1922, almost exclusively by 
French capital, nearly all of which was taken by the rubber manu- 


facturers of France, but an increasing amount is being shipped 
to Singapore for sale. 


Dutch East Indies 


The growing importance of plantation and native rubber ex- 


ported from the Dutch East Indies is shown by the following 
figures : 
1921 1922 1923 
All Ports Kilos Kilos Kilos 
PIGRORIOR 2c ccecs 64,404,000 78,099,000 86,651,000 
Native 5,998,000 25,517,000 53,104,000 


INDICATING THERMOMETER 


\ standardized dial indicating thermometer for industrial uses 
described as “The logical successor to the glass tube thermometer” 
1S here illus- 
trated. This in 
strument is 


furnished with 


either flexible 
capillary tubing 
or rigid stem 
for anv range 


of temperature 


between minus 
40 and 650 de- 
grees F. or its 
equivalent in 
Centigrade It 


is adaptable to 
installation 
where 


any type 





of indicating 


Moto Co. Industrial Thermometer 


thermometer is 
used. The feature of this instrument which facilitates temperature 
readings is the capillary tubing connecting the sensitive bulb with 
the instrument. The the 
Bourdon spring, a “one to one” movement, thereby eliminating all 


head of the pointer is connected to 
screws, levers, hair springs, gears and other delicate parts subject 
to wear and adjustment. 

Connection between bulb and Bourdon spring is by means of 
patented star shaped capillary tubing with a diameter only a third 
that of ordinary tubing yet having an absolutely free passage. 

If the thermometer gets out of calibration it can be recalibrated 
by screw adjustment of the pointer—The Moto Meter Co., Inc., 
Long Island City, New York. 





ARGENTINA’S IMPORTATIONS OF AMERICAN TIRES 


Argentina represents a leading and steadily developing market 
for American automobile tires, her importations of these pneumatic 
casings having increased from a value of $739,306 in 1921 to $987,- 
187 in 1922, the advance continuing to $1,125,720 for 1923. Solid 
tire figures, at $29,716 in 1921, declined in 1922 to $12,718, rising 
again, however, in 1923 to $31,809. A steady increase is shown 
also in the purchases of inner tubes, these being valued at $68,938 
in 1921, $141,640 in 1922, and $159,983 in 1923. 

The total estimate for Argentina’s combined importations from 
the United States of these three lines of goods is as follows: 
$837,960 in 1921; $1,141,545 in 1922; and $1,317,512 for the year 
1923. 





ENGLAND'S IMPORTATIONS IN 1923 oF AMERICAN-MADE RUBBER 
belting were, at $92,610, nearly triple the value of the corresponding 
1922 importation, at $32,289. The 1922 purchase of rubber hose 
totaled $223,003, the value rising in 1923 to $240,420. Values of 
packing also advanced from $46,052 in 1922 to $52,906 for the 
following year. 
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Tire Factory Manufacturing Costs—IV’ 


Chart of Accounts—Purchase and Contract, Accumulation, Departmental, and “In Process” Accounts 


By Joseph J. Dawson 


Chart of Accounts 


HE efficiency of any organized work is directly proportionate 
1 to its simplicity. This fundamental law holds true in a cost 

system. Every cost or accounting system must have suf- 
ficient accounts to properly function and give desired information. 
Too many and too finely subdivided accounts are just as great a 
menace to efficiency as are too few. When detail is carried to 
the burdensome point, the result is dissatisfaction and a tendency 
toward disinterest in the compiled records. When this condition 
arises the cost department loses its standing in the organization 
because of lack of support from official sources and the manu- 
facturing departments. Result,—deterioration of the cost system, 
distorted costs and eventually utter failure. 

The cost department depends upon the general accounting de- 
partment for data concerning expenses and overheads chargeable 
to manufacturing. The general accounting department is equally 
dependent upon the cost department for all details regarding dis- 
tribution of expenses, payrolls, overheads, etc., and for its infor- 
mation regarding inventories of raw materials, materials and work 
in process, finished goods and the analysis and cost of sales. It 
is absolutely essential that the closest cooperation exist between 
these two departments. 

Every organization has its peculiarities in accounting require- 
ments just as it has peculiarities in manufacturing methods. In 
carrying out the idea of explaining tire manufacturing costs an 
effort is being made to describe methods and outlines, which if 
placed in practice will benefit the greatest number. The object 
of this article is not to endorse any particular method of arriving 
at results but to state the results required and to offer practical 
suggestions for accomplishing them. 

There are various metheds of charting and laying out the ac- 
counting scheme. Some desire a code using numbers in series, 
others use letters, and still others use symbols but unless tabulating 
machines are used, the only satisfactory designation is by name. 
This method, though it requires a little more time in the marking 
of invoices and journalizing, is always understandable. As this 
work deals with costs and the cost system, only accounts which 
are essential to cost work will be considered. 

Expenses chargeable to manufacturing are incurred, as a rule, 
in three ways: by purchase, by contract, and by accumulation 


accounts. 


Purchase Accounts (Credit Accounts Payable) 


Expenses incurred by purchase embrace raw material inven- 
tories and the expense items necessary to manufacturing and mer- 
chandising. These items are charges to the various distributed 
accounts and a credit to accounts payable. In the first article 
of this series the importance of dependable purchase .records was 
emphasized. If the purchasing and receiving departments have 
properly performed their duties the distribution of all purchased 
items is easily accomplished. It has previously been explained 
that all invoices should be checked with the receiving advice upon 
receipt and the account to which the material is to be charged 
should be marked on the invoice by a responsible member of the 


accounting department. 


1Continued from Tue Inpta Russer Wortp, June 1, 1924, 576-578. 


The following outline should meet the requirements of the aver- 
age factory in the case of items incurred by purchase: 

1. Material Accounts: (a) Rubber (raw); (b) Minerals; (c) 
Fabrics; (d) Bead wire; (e) Tube accessories. 

2. General and Selling Expenses: (a) General expense; (b) 
Office expense (stationery, etc.) ; (c) Packing supplies; (d) Auto 
expense, gas, oil, etc.); (e) Advertising expense; (f) Selling 
expense; (1) Salesmen’s expenses; (2) Sales promotion. 

3. Factory Expenses: (a) General plant expense; (b) Em- 
ployment; (c) Operating expense (liners, soapstone, etc.); (d) 
Repairs and maintenance; (e) Electricity; (£) Coal. 

4. Capital Accounts: (a) Machinery; (b) Automobiles; (c) 
‘lant; (d) Land and buildings; (e) Fixed improvements; (f) 
Tools. 

5. Sundry Expenses: (a) Freight in; (b) Freight out; (c) 


Experimental expense. 


Contract Accounts 

The second channel by which expenses are incurred is by con- 
tract. Contract expenses are those which are made up from the 
company payrolls; namely, services for which previously agreed 
upon amount is paid, necessary to manufacture and merchandise 
the finished products. These expenses should be carefully analyzed 
and allocated in order that substantiating figures may be readily 
accessible when the expenses necessary to operate any particular 
section or department of the organization are required for casting 
purposes. 

The accounts commonly used in distributing contracted expenses 
are: 

1. Payroll: (a) Direct labor (By production centers); (b) 
Indirect labor (By production centers) ; (c) Supervision (By pro- 
duction centers) ; (d) Clerking (By production centers). 

2. Office Salaries: (a) Order; (b) Purchasing; (c) Receiv- 
ing; (d) Shipping; (e) Accounting; (1) Cost; (2) General; (f) 
Planning and production; (g) Employment; (h) Advertising; (i) 
Sales. 

3. Maintenance and Repairs. 

4. Superintendence. 

5. Power Plant. 
6. Administrative Salaries. 
7. Salesmen’s Commissions. 
8. Royalties. 
9. Discount. 
Accumulation Accounts 


The third channel through which expenses are incurred is by 
accumulation. These expenses are commonly called fixed charges. 
In the administration of a factory there are certain charges which 
are more or less constant despite the quantity of production. It 
would hardly be fair to cause the production for an accounting 
period to bear the full burden of these fixed charges during a 
time when the factory output is at a minimum. Accordingly what 
are termed reserves are set up and the production bears its pro- 
portionate share of the annual charges. This method prevents 
costs from fluctuating and at the same time equalizes the expense 
burden. 

The funds and reserves usually necessary are: 1. Reserve for 
taxes; 2. Reserve for water charges; 3. Reserve for insurance; 
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dried rubber the raw material account 
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imperfect Finished Goods.” 
edited and “Finished Goods” is 
ifacture Up to the present t m 
ial, labor and fact ry overheads have 


irther- expense should be considered 
fethods. of overhead distribution will 


1 an explanation as to the manner of 


fluctuation; 6. 


, er Oe aXe ere eee res ; 
distributing both factory and administrative overheads will be 


given. The reason for only adding factory overheads to the man- 


ufacturing cost is because the administrative expense is unques- 


tionably a sales burden and only the merchandise sold should bear 
it. If some of the production is used for adjustment purposes or 
selling, it is unfair 


the interest of advertising or 


o charge to adjustments or expense anything more than manu- 





facturing cost. If more is charged, then the surplus is being 
doubly cl irged as an expense item 

When the finished product is sold, finished goods is credited 
nd st of sales irged. The net sales less the net cost of sales 
s the gross profit. This is the result from which administrative 
elling and corporate overheads must be deducted to obtain the 
net T) tT or oss 

I 


r of fact, in giving the foregoing outline of accounts 


sat 
matte 


necessary to operate the cost system many items which are dis- 
tinctlh administrative overheads were discussed. It would be 
impossible to give a comprehensive explanation of the scheme of 
ccounts without taking into consideration all of the overhead items, 
for in many cases the factory and merchandising operations are so 

sely linked together as to well nigh defy distribution. For in- 
stance, it is often questioned whether the salary of the factory 
manager is an administrative or a factory expense. If it is the 
former it should not enter the cost until the product is sold; if 
the latter, then it shonld be a part of the factory cost The best 

y to solve difficulties of this kind is to analyze thoroughly the 
duties of the individual or department in question and then make 


distribution 


a pro rata 


Modern business demands that the best brains of the organiza- 
ought together, and in this method seemingly heavy bur- 
hight prol 
quickly solved, and splendid cooperation is engendered in the entire 
that in an 


endless chain and unless every link, however small, is given con- 


dens are made lems and difficulties of manufacturing are 


wel. Let us remember organization functions 


sideration, the result may be a costly break at a time when it 
could be ill afforded. 
TREATMENT OF BALLOON TIRES 
Tests have shown that greater average speed is possible with 
balloon tires than with the high pressure cords which they replace. 


be maintained for con- 


It has also been found that a speed cai 


siderable periods of time without regard to road conditions, a 


service which is not possible with the standard high pressure 
asing 
The balloon tire will not, however, withstand excessive abuse, 


intentionally rides over the obstacles 
Balloon 
for 


nd if he 


would ordinarily avoid. tires repre- 


sent an important development, particularly maintaining an 


average speed over long distances, but they are not built for “trick” 


and, like the high pressure casing, require fair treatment 


EXPORTS OF AUTO CLOTH INCREASE 


U. S. 


exports of waterproofed auto cloth have shown a 


steady increase during 1923 and 1924, total values for the first 
four months only of the present year being $469,461. The value 
for the entire year 1922 was $893,853, rising in 1923 to $1,018,914. 


While 
for these goods, Australia is showing relatively the greatest ad- 
taking the of 1924 a total of 
$80,354, as compared with only $65,892, the figure for the entire 
1922 
during this four months period goods valued at $63,907, as com- 
with $113,021, the total for 1922. Other 
showing advances are England, Cuba, Brazil, and British South 
Africa. 


Canada easily continues to hold the lead as a customer 


vance, during first four months 


year Argentina, another important customer, has purchased 


pared countries also 
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Graphical Analysis of the 


HE accompanying graphs represent part of a series which, 
- published annually, clearly indicate the changes occurring 
from year to year in the rubber industry. Graph A shows 
the development from 1907 through 1923 in crude rubber produc- 
tion, where the decline in the output of Brazilian and other wild 
rubbers and the remarkable advance in the production of planta- 
tion rubber are well featured. The chart also indicates the slight 
decline in 1923 in the output of rubber from all producing coun- 
tries. 
In Graph B the world’s consumption during 1923 at approxi- 


mately 434,000 tons is shown, and the leading position of the 


World’s Rubber Industry’ 


pounds ; 3.14 pounds; 
United Kingdom at 1.12 pounds; Germany, at 


France, at 1.77 pounds; the 
and 


Canada, at 
.69 pounds ; 
Japan, .45 pounds. 

1923 of all grades of rubber are esti- 
397,300 tons, with Malaya supplying 
Coast of Sumatra 80,400 tons; 
astern 68,000 tons; 


The total exports during 
mated in the Graph D at 
183,900 tons; Java and the 
Ceylon 37,000 tons: 
22.000 tons: 
tons. 

Graph | 
rubber have risen during the period covering the last four months 


East 


other countries Brazil 


and other countries furnishing wild rubber at 5,400 


indicates that the total monthly exports of plantation 
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United States at more than 300,000 tons. France follows, at of 1922 and the entire year of 1923 from approximately 30,000 


approximately 30,000 tons, the other leading countries being: the 
United Kingdom, Germany, Canada, Japan and Italy. Consumption 
by the remaining countries of the world is approximately 20,000 
tons. 

According to Graph C the consumption per capita of crude 
rubber during 1923 is estimated for the United States at 6.15 


Henderson & Co., New York, N. Y. 


1 Courtesy of F. R. 


tons to 38,000 tons, the advance being particularly noticeable in 
the contributions the “Others,” 
where a rise from less than 3,000 tons to approximately 8,000 tons 
Java acd the East Coast of Sumatra have also advanced 
from about 5,000 tons monthly to 8,000 tons. While Malaya’s 
contribution slightly from 17,000 to 18,000 
Ceylon’s share has declined from 5,000 to a little more than 
4,000 tons. 


made by countries indicated as 


is noted. 
tons, 


has changed 
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What the Rubber Chemists Are Doing 


An Improved Rubber Aging Test 
Involving Oxidation Under Pressure’ 
By J. M. Bierer and C. C. Davis? 


His important paper, with extended references to the literature 
TT f the subject is here given in condensed form. 

Of most significance is the discovery that not only is the 

terioration of vulcanized rubber proportional to the rate of 


it that rapid deterioration in warm oxygen 


OX n absorptior ut t 


much in principle from some of the earlier tests as it does in 
recognizing the influence of oxygen. The fact that this test is so 
convenient has increased its popularity even in the face of its 


shortcomings. 


Shortcomings of the Geer Oven Test 


It is a simple matter to compound a rubber stock which will 
become either soft and tacky in time or progressively harder and 
more brittle. In spite of this it has not yet been found possible 
to make these same stocks become soft and tacky or become 
It is stated by Geer 
and Evans that samples are not hardened as in actual aging, but 


are defin itely weakened. They 





gives the same oxygenated products which are found in aged rub- 

re It probably follows that the rate of deterioration depends harder and stiffer in the Geer oven test. 
pon the é i oxygen present. This does not neces- 

arily imy that xidation 1S 
the nly change “ ng, tor Window Sash... 

$ \ nternal ! ae if also 
taking place, which can be in Rigid Brass Tubing --~--..... 
~ » ] / . . > 

r sed or retarded Dy ang an 7 - 
( ast 1 i iCiad i cl i c 006 b Pressure Gauge 
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the physical 


limited knowledge Leather Washer----~ 
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. Flexible Copper Tubing--—--> 


rubber it is impossible to tor- 


mulate the reactions involved in | Wall of Building----—-- 



































izing a better concept 

may be the action is at 

ast ascribed to simultaneous : 

xidation and degradation by any Ste a | 
heat Henriq res found by ex- re =—s 
tracting vulcanized rubber with uy aAByw 
acetone and heating the ex- Yj r 

tracted product at 125 degrees Yy Bomb- & 

C. for four hours in carbon di g x 

yxide, that a new acetone ex- — 
tract was ybtained Ve t \ 


























Relative Effects of Oxida- 








«--Housing of Concrete, Stee/or Heavy Planking 


ye4---Thermostat Controlled Oven 


do not mention whether or not 








the acetone extract increases as 
| in natural aging, but it can easily 
be shown that whereas its in- 





/ crease in natural aging is an 
Flerble 


Copper Tubing index of the extent of its de- 






terioration, in the Geer test the 


extract does not change ma- 





Oxygen 


ge" 


terially. 
There are 
rubber goods with 





many important 
mechanical 
stocks having tensile strengths 
below one thousand pounds per 
square inch. The Geer test is 
admittedly unreliable for such 
“cheap” stocks, and yet it may 
be just as important to foresee 
the aging of these stocks as 
higher grade ones. For exam- 
ple, a non-blooming jar ring 
must be manufactured, the 
quality of which is indicated by 























tion and Heat 


The relative effects of oxida- 
tion, heat, etc., will differ in a tire tread, in a hot-water bag sub- 
jected to heat and air, in a hose exposed to sunlight and air or 
insulated wire exposed to all types of weather. No two 


combination of air, heat and light, and the sig- 


in an 
suffer the same 
nificance of the term ‘natural aging” depends on the particular use. 
But there is no essential difference in the action and it is only a 
question of the relative severity of the agencies at work. 

Granted that deterioration is due chiefly to oxidation, which in 
turn is accelerated by heat, the rate of deterioration becomes a 
function of the temperature and the concentration of oxygen. The 
degree of deterioration depends on these and on the time. 


Artificial Aging Tests 

To duplicate the effects of natural aging in a short time, at 
least one of these factors must be altered. Notwithstanding the 
increasing evidence that oxygen is the active agent, artificial aging 
tests have heretofore ignored or minimized this factor and have 
relied for their acceleration chiefly upon an undue heat effect. 
The particular conditions which have become most popular are 
those first advocated by Geer, which consist essentially in heating 
in a moving current of air 
This test does not depart so 


vulcanized rubber at 70 degrees C. 


which can be continuously renewed. 


Printed by courtesy of Industrial & Engineering Chemistry. Paper pre- 
sented before the Rubber Division cf the American Chemical Society, Wash- 
ington, D. C., April 21-26, 1924 


*Boston Woven Hose & Rubber Co., Cambridge, Massachusetts 


Typical Oxygen Aging Apparatus 


a tensile strength of only 800 
pounds per square inch. The 
Geer test will not show the correct cure to avoid rapid deteriora- 
tion, or that the stock becomes soft and tacky in time and that 
by increasing the sulphur slightly the stock becomes very good 
in its aging properties. 

The changes brought about by the Geer oven tests are funda- 
mentally different from those occurring in natural aging. There 
are many other instances where the 70 degree C. oven test gave 
either no indication that a compound had a short life or indicated 
that it had a short life when it did not. High grade litharge 
stocks like those used in fire hose sometimes drop from 2,500 
pounds te one-half this strength in four days at 70 degrees C. yet 
do not deteriorate materially in several years under natural con- 


ditions 


New Test Based on Accelerated Oxidation 

Since natural aging is a result chiefly of oxidation, and aging 
in the Geer test a result chiefly of heat, it would seem reasonable 
that an artificial test would more nearly approach a natural one 
if oxidation were accelerated. The easiest method of accomplish- 
ing this is to increase the concentration of oxygen, in other words 
its pressure. On this basis an aging test carried out in oxygen 
under sufficient pressure, at a temperature not too far above nor- 
mal, should much more nearly approach natural aging than any 
conditions heretofore suggested. That this presumption is correct 
has been verified by considerable experimentation. The exact 
duplication of natural aging becomes a problem of balancing the 
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concentration of oxygen and the temperature so that the rate of 
oxidaticn and the internal changes due to heat cause the same 
relative amount of deterioration that they do in natural aging. 


Initial Experiments 

Initial experiments were made by placing typical rubber goods 
in an oven at 70 degrees C. but inside an ordinary calorimeter 
bomb containing oxygen at 500 pounds pressure. It was imme- 
diately discovered that deterioration was so rapid that several 
years of natural aging could be duplicated in a few hours. 
For example, it had previously been found that a certain red jar 
ring compound vulcanized to a stiff, “tight” feeling with sulphur 
low enough not to bioom, had become dead and very tacky after 
about a vear of natural aging. The Geer test had given no indi- 
cation that the stock would not age well. A few hours at 70 
degrees C. in oxygen at 500 pounds put the rings in the same 
tacky condition in which they were found after natural aging for 
4 year or more, whereas rings of a different rubber compound 
which were good in a year were much more resistant. Likewise 
a fire hose tube containing considerable sulphur, which had been 
overcured and had become hard, short and cracked in two or three 
years, became hard and brittle in oxygen under pressure for a 


few hours. 


Experimental Compounds 


The following three experimental compounds were studied in 
a systematic investigation of the influence of the concentration 


of oxygen, the temperature and the time: 


STOCKS 
Smoked sheets... .100 Smoked sheets... .100 Smoked sheets... .100 
SOME ccocccccss 4 Sulphur ioe oan SUE cocccccce 6 
Diphenyl guani- BOOMS oscsvcccees 1 Litharge ....... . 10 
CE <ostecosens Y% Zine oxide ....... 5 Precipitated whit- 
Zinc oxide ....... 4 Precipitated whit- Bt wewapitieses 5( 
Precipitated whit- GEN “wesndececpes 50 
SF cvccccceoess 50 
Min Deg. C Min Deg. ( Min Deg. ( 
Be eeeeecceces 142 OO é6.606 cbse 142 BD sosevscenee 14 
EP ssieoaenene 142 C—O F— 142 25 142 
OO ésvancvewes 142 a deaksaesens 142 OO incdiwneseee 142 


These stocks contain three standard accelerators of different 
types and at the same time approach more nearly to commercial 
stocks than a simple rubber-sulphur mix in that they are accelerated 
mixes and with their content of inert filler have a porosity more 
nearly like the majority of rubber compounds. Incidentally such 
compounds could be calendered accurately and gave extremely 
uniform results in mechanical testing. 


Experimental Conditions 


To investigate the influence of oxygen, heat and time, numerous 
tests were made in a special Emerson calorimeter bomb the capacity 
of which was 1100 cc. The accompanying illustration shows the 
system used in the experiments. The pressure bomb with the 
samples is closed and placed in a constant temperature oven. To 
the bomb is permanently attached a rigid pipe long enough to 
reach the outside of the oven. To this is attached by hand a line 
of flexible tubing which leads to a gage for reading the pressure 
and thence by a heavy brass pipe to the control valve. In this 
line is also a safety plug. The control valve can be connected 
with an independent line of tubing leading to the oxygen supply. 
After charging the bomb with samples the system is connected 
through the control valve with the compressed oxygen and the 
pressure raised to the required amount. After the necessary pres- 
sure is reached the control valve is closed, the valve on the tank 
is then closed, and the tubing leading to the compressed oxygen 
tank is disconnected. When the test is completed, the control 
valve is opened and the pressure in the bomb is thus released, 
after which the bomb may be disconnected and removed from the 


oven. 

Should an explosion occur, a wave cannot travel back to the 
oxygen tank. Furthermore, the operator is at no time near the 
bomb when it is under pressure, for the flexible tubing may be 


of any length and the control valve thus be as far away as de- 
sirable from the oven. Thus the control valve can be located in 
a laboratory and the oven many feet away outside, protected by 
an iron case packed with sand bags or any other suitable method 
ot protection, 


Danger of Explosion 


In this connection warning should be given of the disastrous 
effects likely to occur under certain conditions. During the earlier 
part of the experimentation, a relatively large amount, approx- 
imately 100 grams, of fine ground vulcanized rubber which had 
been successively extracted with acetone and water and dried was 
heated at 70 degrees C. in oxygen initially under 1,200 pounds 
per square inch pressure. Approximately 2% hours after starting 
the test, the charge exploded and completely wrecked the bomb, 
the oven, the furniture and the walls of the 15 by 10 feet room 
in which the apparatus was located. This was due, no doubt, to 
the oxidation increasing at such a rate that enough heat was de- 
veloped to cause spontaneous combustion. 


Effect of Temperature 

There is a temperature range, differing for the various stocks, 
within which they become disproportionately sensitive under treat- 
ment with oxygen. Thus in the case of the litharge stock heated 
for 16 hours under 1,600 pounds of oxygen, the deterioration caused 
by increasing the temperature from 20 to 50 degrees C. is small. 
From 50 to 55 degrees C. an extraordinary effect is evident, for 
the stock becomes sensitive to deterioration out of all proportion 
to its resistance at lower temperatures. At a lower oxygen con- 
centration a similar though less pronounced phenomenon occurs. 
Each type of compound appears to have its peculiar range of 
temperature above which it becomes relatively very sensitive to 
deteriorating influences. This effect is well shown by a loss in 
physical quality, which in turn is corroborated by an increase in 
acetone extract. This is probably not chiefly a heat effect as in 
the longer heating of the Geer test, for the acetone extract, which 
does not increase greatly in the Geer test, is nearly the same 
value for a stock deteriorated to a certain physical state whether 
this deterioration is brought about at 50, 60 or 70 degrees C. 
The acetone extract is the same when the litharge stock has 
dropped in tensile strength from 3,000 to 1,000 pounds under 400 
pounds pressure of oxygen, whether this was the result of 16 
hours at 60 degrees C. or of 8 hours at 70 degrees C. 


Effect of Pressure 

At atmospheric pressure, deterioration increases rapidly at first, 
then more slowly as the pressure increases. From a practical 
point of view, it is not necessary to use very high pressures; a 
pressure of 300 pounds per square inch is convenient and safe. 
This is close to one hundred times the concentration of atmos- 
pheric oxygen. 

The tensile strength and the elongation of the hexamethylene 
tetramine stock showed the same characteristic changes as did 
those of the litharge and diphenyl guanidine stocks. The hexa 
stock at all cures was more sensitive to oxygen and to heat than 
the diphenyl guanidine stock, but was relatively more nearly like 
it than it was like the litharge stock. 


Acetone Extract 


The changes in the acetone extract and in the tensile strength 
with the time of heating at a given temperature and pressure sug- 
gest autocatalysis. Autocatalysis, where a catalyst is either formed 
or increased in amount during a reaction, is always represented 
by characteristic S-shaped curves. 

The results obtained for the change in ultimate elongation under 
the various experimental conditions for the three experimental 
stocks in a state of over or under cure indicate that a stock is 
most resistant to oxidation under pressure at one specific cure 
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Gaseous Oxidation Products 
The presence of gase products such as carbon dioxide or sul- 
pl le and wate nvestigated by passing the total vol- 
i 

me gas in the n fter treating the litharge stock with 
300 pounds of oxygen for 16 hours at 60 degrees C., through an 
successively calcium chloride, soda- 


lime and calcium chloride. 


are reduced t¢ a siu 


to form a creamy mixture 


The results showed that almost the 
omplete reaction involved is represented by the gain in weight. 
Presence of Oxygen in the Products 


Oxidation is the chief phenomenon involved, and since so little 


arbon dioxide was recovered from the gaseous products it is 
rtain that products containing oxygen are present in 


solid product. Since the acetone extract is an approximate 


d the deterioration, it is of interest to determine whether 
ibstances containing OXygen are present in the acetone extract, 


d if so whether it contains all the oxidation products. The 
that the original stocks contain no oxygen 


results obtained show that tl 


to the pyrrol reaction, that such compounds 
med during the high pressure oxidation and that these 


mpounds are completely extractable with acetone 


Chemical Patents 


The United States 


RE SEALING Composition. “Turkish bird lime,” 320 
inces; borax, 3 cunces; shellac, 6 ounces; methylated spirit, 120 
d s; diatomaceous earth, 120 fluid ounces; perchloride of 


32 ounces, and water, 120 fluid ounces.—Charles A. 





e¢ East Moles land. United States patent No. 
195.383 
: : ° 
HOD Pr NG CHLORINATED RupBer. The process con- 
sts in s cting rubber to the actien of chlorine in the presence 


Ivent for rubber which is in a gaseous state-—Thomas A. 


lison, Lewellyn Park, West Orange, New Jersey. United States 


The United Kingdom 


RUBBER Compositions. Filling, coloring and vulcanizing agents 
™ 


ge by grinding with water and are mixed 
with rubber latex, preferably containing 50 per cent of rubber, 

The product is coagulated and dried 
nd may be ro!led into sheets for floor coverings or used as an 
ingredient of rubber compositions. Prior to coagulation the mix- 
ture of latex, filling and coloring ingredients may be used as a 
when coagulated and dried may be dissolved in a solvent 
r use as a varnish.—R. Russell, Lands End House, Rhodes, near 
Manchester. British patent No. 212,597. 

OMPOUNDING Rupeer. A special zinc oxide for use in com- 
of rubber is characterized by one or more of the follow- 
ing properties: 1. An average particle size not exceeding about 
0.15 microns ; 
f led rubl 


tf compoun 
t mp Med 


r an increased resistance to abrasion of at least 50 per cent 


2, the capacity of substantially accelerating the cure 
r; 3, the capacity of imparting to compounded 


er. J, 


compared with ordinary zinc oxide. Since the incorporation 
this oxide in the rubher consumes more energy than is the 
itl linary zinc oxide the following precautions are effec- 


nt overheating of the rubber during mixing: 1. The 
ide into a master batch with rubber, adding a 
roportion of this to further quantities of rubber; 2, diluting the 
ide with ordinary zinc oxide: 3, adding to the batch a softening 
three per cent of stearic acid —W J Mellersh- 
n, 28, Southampton Buildings, London, for New Jersey 
Zine ¢ 160 Front street, New York, N. Y. British patent No. 
Paster. A composition to be molded into blocks, planks, etc., 
or for applying directly to walls consists of plaster of paris, glue, 
Suitable pro- 


pound glue; 2 ounces 


linseed cil. white lead, rubber solution and alum 
portions are 2'4 pounds plaster of paris; % 

containing 3 per cent white lead; 4 ounces rub- 
ber solution; 114 ounces alum, and 1 quart water.—F. E. Eaton, 


Upper Leeson street, Dublin. British patent No. 213,468. 


be iled linseed oil 
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Italy 
Patents Issued with Dates of Issue 
568.218 (January 5, 1924). Process for the manufacture of a product 
similar to rubber. Friedrich de la Rosée, Garmisch-Gartenkir- 


chen, Germany. 
1924) Zine 
for th Ieanization of 


f € vu 
Milan, Italy. 


ind phenyldiguamide, new accelerator 
ru t Societa Lombarda Gomma, 





ber. 





American Society for Testing Materials 
The 27th Annual Meeting of the American Society for Testing 
Materials was held at Atlantic City, New Jersey, June 24-27, 
1924 
and manufacturers were as follows 
ComMiITTEE D-10: On SHipp1nc ConTArners. J. A 


Reports of Committees of interest to rubber technologists 
REPORT O! 
NEWLIN, CHAIRMAN. 
by the Forest Products Laboratory and other organizations 
ComMITTEE D-11: RuspsBer Propucts. F. M 
Recommended the advancement to standard 


Discussed tests on shipping containers, made 


REPORT OF On 
FARMER, CHAIRMAN, 
of tentative specifications for air hose for use with pneumatic tools, 
rubber belting, rubber matting, adhesive tape, cold water hose and 
methods of testing rubber products. 


ComMITTEE D-13: On TEXTILE MATERIALS \. E 


REPORT OF 


JurY, CHAIRMAN. Reported the formation of new sub-committees 
on test methods and specifications for knit goods and on woolens, 
which sent extension of the committee’s activities into im- 


repr 
portant fields. Submitted specifications for electrical cotton yarns, 
for osnaburg cement sacks, and for cotton sewing threads. Recom 
mending advancement to standard of tentative revisions in methods 


of testing cotton fabrics. 


The need of standardization of methods of tests and specilica- 
Tt 1 of standardizat f thods of test 1 sf 

tions of knitted fabrics has been made evident by the study of 
many comparative tests in this field made by several rubber works 


and other laboratories. 


Discussion on 


organizing a new sub-committee of D-13 on 


] 
tthod 7 and specificati« of narr fabrics elicited cot 
methods of test and specifications of narrow fabrics elicited ¢ 


siderable interest and resulted in a decision to organize such a 
i announced 


sub-committee, the membership of which will be 
the chairman of the main committee 
New officers for the ensuing two years were elected by Com- 


mittee D-13 as follows: 


Chairman, W. F. Edwards, United States Testing Co.; first 
Fisher, National Association of Cotton 
Jaquith, Minot 


rising 


vice-chairman, Russell T. 
second vice-chairman, Horace J. 
C. S. Cook, Lawrence & Co. A 


Manufacturers ; 
Hooper & Co.; 
vote of appreciation was extended. to A. E. 


secretary, 
Jury, of the United 
States Rubber Co., retiring chairman, and also to Mr. Fisher, who 
has been secretary of the committee 

F. M. Farmer, Electrical Testing Laboratory, and E. N. Grafton, 
Quaker City Rubber Co., were elected chairman and secretary re- 
spectively of Committee D-11 


RUBBER SHACKLES PROVE THEIR USEFULNESS 


Another vindication of the rubber shackle as a necessary part 
automobile and 
Masury, vice-president and chief engineer of the 


New York, N. Y., and published in the 


According to 


of modern bus equipment appears in an article 


written by A. F. 
International Motor Co., 
Journal of the Society of Automotive Engineers 
the writer the substitution of rubber shackles for the usual spring 
shackle means carrying the maximum loads and doing away witl 
the lubricant entirely, while the drawbacks heretofore present in 
spring shackles have also been overcome 

The use of rubber, in Mr. Masury’s opinion, is almost unlimited 
and is not confined to trucks or motor buses, but may be adapted 
which the amount of motion 


insulators for rail 


design in 
required is not Shock 
instanced; parts of the steering equipment and the steering wheel 


to any construction or 


too great. cars are 


itself of a car may ultilize resilient rubber to advantage; while 


the torsion insulator can take the place of the forward universal 
joint and cushion the starting as well as the braking effort 


Method for Producing Carbon Black 


A recently invented machine combines in one operation several 
functions in the utilization of natural gas formerly performed by 
individual machines, among the formation of carbon 
black on the walls of rotating boilers on which dry gas is burned. 


which is 


The term dry gas indicates gas after its gasoline content has been 
removed by compression and refrigeration in connection with an 
extraction device 

From the gasoline extractor the gas passes to the common double 
tank storage from which under gasometer pressure it goes to the 
carbon oven for further and tinal separation. 

Under light 
beneath the steel cylinders and is ignited. The many flames, show- 
the 7 


enters the perforated lengths of pipes 


pressure it 


ing retarded combustion, lap about lower portion of the 


cylinders, and the heavy smudge of smoke rises slowly and lodges 
Unlike the ordinary 


directed 


upon the cylinders. This is the carbon black. 
black, the 


steel resulting in 


making carbon wherein flame is 


bottom of a 


proce ss of 
against the 
of the carbon, this new process makes possible the production of a 


pan, uneven burning 
carbon black product of uniform quality. The cylinders are made to 
rotate slowly in pairs, one towards the other, the scraper 


blade removing the carbon and causing it to fall into grooves, from 


very 


whence it is taken by worm conveyors and dropped into receptacles 
underneath the oven. The yield runs from one to one and a half 
ounds of black per 1,000 cubic feet of gas 

The steel cylindrical boilers are kept one-third 
being made to offset loss from steam formation 


lled with water, 
renewal of supply 
The water circulation reduces the temperature of the cylinders to 
black The 


steam generated within the boilers passes into a manifold pipe and 


a degree assuring the carbon against being burned 


Westinghouse turbine generator for the generation of 


Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., E 


thence to a 


electricity. Pittsburgh, Pa 


BURNISHING GEAR TEETH WITH RUBBER WHEEL 
The buzzing sound made by transmission gearing is caused by 


This noise can be prevented by polishing or bur- 


roughness. 


teeth. For this purpose a rubber wheel is employed 


nishing the 





rnal of the S. A. E 


Rubber Wheel for Polishing 


Gear Teeth 


is shown in the illustration. The wheel does no grinding but 


means for carrying the polishing compound. It fits 


serves aS a 


into a rack and is cut on the edge to fit one side of the gear tooth. 
Polishing a tooth is done very quickly, contact with the polishing 
wheel of only a fraction of a minute being all that is necessary 


FALL MEETING OF RUBBER CHEMISTS 
The sixty-eighth meeting of the American Chemical Society will 
be held at Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y., September 8 to 13, 
1924. According to the tentative program, divisional meetings will 


take place September 11 and 12. 
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Rubber Compounding Laboratory 


HE influence of compounding ingredients in rubber composi- 
T tions is so important that the study of their properties and 
correct technical use has been undertaken in special labora- 
tories, equipped by compounding ingredient manufacturers for their 
own information and that of their customers 
These laboratories are intended primarily for maintaining stand- 
ard quality output of specific products and extending their develop- 


ment and use. Rubber manufacturers with technical problems re- 


ompounding ingredient utilize these labora- 


s are invited to 


lating to 
tory facilities and 
results for the 
mutual advan- 


tages to be gained. 


Physical Test- 
ing Laboratory 

The 
cently established | 


laboratory for the | 


most re- 


study of com- 


pounding 


lems is equipped 
lor investigating 
carb or Ra 
black trom every 


gredient It oc- 
cupies a well 
lighted area of 
about 1,500 


square feet in a 
modern steel and 


building 


the New 


concrete 


within 


York metropoli- 
tan district 
The laboratory ) Sti, 
machinery and == ————E—EEE—EE 
tia . ee (1) Chemical Laboratory. (2) 
been designed t : 


Vertical Testing Machine. (5) Mixing 


follow the testing 
procedures recom 
the 


Laboratories of Binney & 


mended in 


Committee, of the Rubber 


Physical 


Chemical Socie ty 


recent report of the Testing 


Division of the American 


Laboratory size rubber machinery of the latest type and most 





approved design has been installed throughout. The mixing mill, 
located in a special room, is equipped with a reversible electric 
safety stop device of special interest. This switch, a special 
adaptation for this laboratory, is mounted over one end of the 
mill, and fron 1 lever a chain is carried under a pulley 
and above the rolls to a point of attachment at the opposite end 
of the rolls Pre r pe the suspended chair tly re 

verses the mill, rel ga ybject caught in the 

\ 3-roll Farrel experir 1 calender affords means for sheet 

ing stocks to a gage or laminating them into slabs. The Scott 
vertical rubber tester was especially designed. It was built pri- 
marily to determine the stress-strain curve of rubber stocks and is 


equipped with an electrically operated automatic load recording 


device, which makes possible accurate and efficient use of the 
machine by one operator only 
The arrangement of the pointers for following the stretch lines 





Preparing Test Samples. 


on the sample is rather unique in that the position of the operator 
is squarely in front of the machine and the electric switch control 
for causing the spark is operated by the left hand of the operator 
simultaneously with his use of the pointer slide. The dial plate 
of the machine is insulated from the rest of the machine and is 
connected by electric wiring through an automobile jump spark 
coil for causing the spark which burns the hole through the paper 
dial thereby producing the record. The machine is cperated by 
an electric motor and is of the usual inclinable balance type head 
construction. 

It is so ar- 
ranged that it can 
the 


recorder 


carry auto- 


Xxraphic 


of the automatic 
type if desired. 
The pointer of 


the machine can 
1 


be moved ana 


records taken on 
several samples, 
which can be 


kept on one dial. 
The dial capacity 
has been set to 
150 pounds to ob- 
the 


degree of accura- 


tain highest 


cy and yet have 


capacity sufficient 
to accommodate 
stocks 


four or 


Micronex 
testing 
thousand 
test 


five 





pounds on 





pieces gaging 


0.080 of an inch 
in thickness. 
Study of the 


: toughening effect 
(4) Scott 


(3) Physical Laboratory. 
Mill with Electric Reversible Safety Stop. 
Smith Co., New York, N. Y. 


wear of 
resistance to 
ul: ber compound- 
carbon 


abrasive 
and 


ed with 
black will be made with the aid of an approved form of abrasive 
testing machine. Also the aging of rubber stocks will be de- 
termined by accelerated aging under facilities for scientific control 


and natural conditions 


Chemical Laboratory 
In conjunction with the physical laboratory for compounding 
and testing rubber stocks a fully equipped analytical laboratory is 
facilities are afforded for analysis of materials 
and investigation of the scientific aspects relative to the use of 


conducted. Here, 


carbon black in rubber, paint and for other purposes. 
GROUND SULPHUR 

Within the past few months specially ground, acid-free, refined 
sulphur has been introduced to the rubber industry. The degree 
of fineness is indicated as follows: 100 per cent goes through 100 
mesh; 99 per cent through 200 mesh, and 96 per cent through 300 
mesh. It is preferred in the industry because the special process 
used for grinding insures uniform fineness and quality. 
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New Machines 


Toggle Joint Vulcanizing Press 
NEW departure in presses for making hot or cold molded 
articles is here illustrated. The hydraulic principle is entirely 
eliminated from this press, 


A 


which 





operated by electric 


is 
motor, compound gearing, cam 
and toggle, and 
structed springs which retain the 


Molds of 


con- 


specially 


pressure while curing. 


special construction for either 
closed or open molding are 
mounted in the upper or lower 


die block. 
When the the 
upper die block moves downward 


press operates, 
rapidly to within ™%-inch of clos- 
ing point, then slowly until closed. 
The pressure retaining 
now start to work. The clutch 
is thrown out automatically and 


springs 





full pressure is on without any 
power consumption. Pressure ap- 
plied is indicated by the pointer. 
and scale at the top of the press. 

When the work cured the 
pressure retaining springs release 
and the upper die block moves 
The clutch is thrown out automatically 
hand 














is 
Terkelsen Mechanical Press 


and the 
pre- 


rapidly upward. 


work is ejected automatically or removed by as 


ferred. 

\ 50-ton press is operated by a 2-horsepower motor, giving a 
pressure of fifty tons. Power is consumed for a few seconds only 
while the pressure is being applied, after which the motor runs 
while 


idle and the pressure retaining springs hold the pressure 
the work is being cured. 
This press takes up no more floor space than the ordinary 


hydraulic press, obviates the cost of pump, accumulator, heavy 


piping, valves, etc., and saves the space such apparatus occupies. 
326 A street, Boston, Massachusetts. 


Terkelsen Machine Co., 


Automatic Balloon Tire Chuck 


The automatic chuck pictured here in its three operating positions 


and Appliances 


endanger the workman when the core is revolving on the machine. 

The core collapses very simply, a pull on the locking lever 
releasing the first or top section. The core then swings down as 
shown in the center picture and two sections fold back as in the 
right picture. In this position the tire slips off at once. Reversing 
the operations opens and locks the core for building. 

All parts are interchangeable and can be quickly replaced. Any 
chuck will fit any core of the same size. It is built in all sizes 
for either standard or balloon construction.—The 
Machine Co., Akron, Ohio. 

Cut 


sridgewater 


Tuxeda Swing Joint 


is well 


The swing joint, here pictured, called the “Tuxeda,” 


known to rubber engineers as necessary equipment on all vul- 
canizing presses. This joint has exceptional 
wearing qualities that depend upon a fbrous 
packing kept under constant pressure by a 


spring which automatically compensates for wear 
and keeps a tight joint until the packing is worn 
Another feature of the fibrous packing is 
change, the 


out. 
that, under extreme 
packing will readily adjust itself to the gland 
chamber, despite the difference of expansion of 
Thus, for alternate steam and 
cold water service, this connection continuously 
holds a tight joint. In the new design the joint 
unusually 


temperature 
various 


parts. 


large 





packing 
All parts sub- 


contains an space, 
affording exceptionally long life. 
jected to corrosive action are placed in sealed 
compartments that eliminated. 
The turning member is free floating, permitting 


preventing possibility of sticking and breakage 


Tuxeda 
Swing Joint 
corrosion is 


so 


easy turning and 
The design of 
parts and assembly is such that there are no relative dislocations 
due to wear.—Franklin Williams, Inc., Newark, New Jersey. 


Cutting and Seaming Press 
The toggle press here pictured is designed to handle two rolls 
of single or double sheet rubber, feed the rubber through both 
decks automatically, cutting, seaming and delivering the material 
to the operator at the front of the machine. It is successfully 
used for cutting and seaming pure gum, as well as compounded 

















BUILDING POSITION 


CORE SWUNG DOWN 


SIDES FOLDED 


Bridgewater Automatic Tire Chuck 


is claimed to be the quickest, easiest and safest to operate of any 


now in use. It has no projections beyond the ball of the core to 


stock for bathing babies’ pants and rubber articles of 


similar construction. 


caps, 
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ecure multaneous cutting and seaming of a double sheet 
th sheets are rolled te gether n one roll Iwo such rolls are 
laced o1 ra ts at the rear t the press The tw sheets trom 
he inside roll rai pon a supporting shelf at the level of the 
ppe é e two sheets from the outside roll drape 
l evel { the lower d N 
I ) i tal belt whic ilwa ests 1 
l, thus g Z e same teed, re 
t velts are driver tron i id 
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1 " e ce ed lengt! t 
e p Trike wiv uy 1 minimum 
, ft 
J) live re n tiie 
y é ‘ atte i npress 
i ru ( i 2 the 

















r \ vhile t erator sits rf 
, , t cut and seamed artict m the 
‘ t e p close adjustable so t t n tting 
x 2 i d seam the rf bh toge t vit 
2 ita st the steel plates nae ea ] 1 
ndividuall t g ps yr 
ed Y means i lever at 
“ . e p thr 2 i I 1 tram 
‘ c I c é im sha 
! gale 1 t se in t 1 raighten 
c g the platens upward The 
eat rigiait I ! permit very accurate press 
Q ber articl n the large size platen. Also, it may 
ed wit c und feed mechanisms for molding 
‘ nent f ressure and amount of opening 
egulated dwheel in the front of the base of the 
a e 


When the pr t e used for molding and curing a reduced 


gear ratio is used, giving the platen a slow upward movement, 
thus permitting the rubber to flow properly in the molds before 
the press closes tight. The toggles are then locked in a vertical 
position during the cure. 

\n operator can cut and seam 25,000 pairs of the larger size 


The production of smaller articles 


rubber pants in eight hours 
an be increased proportionately—The Standard Machinery Co., 
\lystic, Connecticut. New York Office, 41 Park Row. 


Reflector for Industrial Lighting 


\ new reflector, here pictured, designed for highly concentrated 
light, has been plafined 
to give maximum 
light distribution from 
a 25 or 50 watt mill 
type lamp, insuring a 


high intensity of il 
lumination over the 
working area 

The body of the 
reflector is a one 
piece steel stamping to 
which is applied a 


ground coat of fired 








porcelain enamel, and . . 
Concentrated Light Reflector 


then a finishing coat 


enamel, green on the outside and white on the inside. The re- 


flector is provided with a brass holder so that it may be fastened 


a brass shell socket without other support—Westinghouse Elec- 


tric & Mig. Co., East Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 


Cement Mixer for Spreaders 


Thoroughness and speed of mixing are important factors in 


maintaining the lowest cost and the highest quality of product in 
ubber spread goods 


\ particularly effective cement mixer mounted on the head end 


t a Scotch rubber spreader is here illustrated. These mixers 


vary in capacity from 5 to 65 gallons and over and contain three 


mixing spirals as pictured in the insert. 


The term “Triplex” indicates the three distinct actions of the 


machine which include: (1) raising the heavy materials to the 








Enlarged View 


Banner Triplex Cement Mixer. Insert 


Showing Spirals 
center of the tank by the lower spirals, (2) 
the light materials to the center of the tank, and (3) the up, 


forcing downward 


down and around action imparted by all the spirals revolving in- 


dividually and as a unit. This combination of actions produces 





eel 
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a thorough mixing in the minimum of time with the least expen- 
diture of power. 
These mixers are widely used in the rubber and other industries. 
The Banner Machine Co., Columbiana, Ohio. 


Automatic Stock Cutter for Tubing Machines 

Tubing, tire treads or any irregularly shaped stock delivered by 
a tubing machine can be advantageously and rapidly handled by 
the machine here pictured. 

The machine is fully automatic, comprising a traveling apron 
with automatic stop, cutting off and deflector attachments, suitably 
mounted and functioning as follows: The stock emerging from 
the tubing machine is received on the apron and conveyed by it 
until the forward end strikes an automatic stop, adjustable for any 
desired length of cut. Contact with the stop brings into action the 
automatic cutting off attachment which cuts the stock to the 


required length. The instant the stock is cut off the automatic 

















Traveling Apron With Automatic Stop, Cutting Off and Deflector 
Attachments 


deflector pushes the cut length from the apron. Production of cut 
lengths is limited only by the speed of stock delivery by the tubing 
machine.—H. Monroe Smith, P. O. Box 198, Passaic, New Jersey. 


Machinery Patents 
The United States 


(1,494,158). Manirotp CovupLinc. Speed and ease of coupling 
and uncoupling tire molds stacked in a tire vulcanizer are facili- 
tated by this coupling, comprising a sectional tubular standard 
resting on the platform of the heater. At the top of the manifold 


is a spirally bent pipe through which air or water under pressure 
may be admitted. Spirally bent pig tails are used to convey pres- 
sure from the manifold to the molds. The manifold is connected 
in sections by couplings comprising a nipple with integral nut on 
its lower side for attachment to the pipe section and on its upper 
side a seat of spherical or conical form. At its top the nipple 
carries a threaded sleeve both surrounded by a protecting cylinder 
affording an annular space accommodating the second clamping 
member and forming a fluid tight passage.—Charles H. Desautels, 
Springheld, assignor to The Fisk Tire & Rubber Co., Chicopee 
Falls, both in Massachusetts. United States patent No. 1,494,158. 


(1,494,709). MacHINeE FOR INFLATING HoLtLow ArticLtes. A 


hopper fed automatic mechanism by which the wall of a hollow 
ball is punctured by a hollow needle; cement is injected through the 
needle ; the cement is then shut off and inflating pressure is injected 
aud shut off in turn followed by removal of the needle from the 
article, whereupon the cement, forced outward by the internal 
pressure, follows the needle through the puncture and seals it— 
Fred Roberts, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. United States patent 
No. 1,494,709, 

(1,494,723). Serr Strippinc Morn. 
vided in a heel mold cavity, being secured in the mold frame by 


\ thin hard liner is pro- 


a fusible metal connection. The thin edge of the liner projecting 
beyond the backing forms a mold which is in effect self stripping 
and reduces the time required in the making of molded articles.— 
\. Y. Tucker, Mount Vernon, N. Y., and I. A. Watrous, Strat- 
ford, Connecticut, assignors to Revere Rubber Co., of Rhode 
Island. United States patent No. 1,494,723. 
(1,495,193). Beap StapLinc Macuine. The ends of tire beads 
are united by a metallic staple, the ends being forced into close 
abutment just prior to stapling and clinching, so that the circular 
bead is of exact dimensions. The stapled beads traverse a spirally 
grooved conical drum, dipping into cement as they pass the drum 
to the arms of drying racks——Harvey F. Maranville, assignor 
to The Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., both of Akron, Ohio. 
United States patent No. 1,495,193. 
(1,495,237). Tire MAcHINE. 
shapers applicable to any suitable type of tire building machine 


Improved fabric stitchers or 


embodying the essential elements of a driven core and a fabric 
shaping mechanism. Various pressures upon the fabric may be 
attained through the use of different weights acting on the cam 
controlled movement of the fabric shapers—John C. Allen, 
Meridian, Mississippi, assignor to The Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Co., Akron, Ohio. United States patent No. 1,495,237. 
(1,495,298). Muttipce Rott CaLenper. The frame of a multi- 
ple roll calender is divided horizontally into two sections, hinged 
together at the back by pivot studs. The bottom edge of the top 
section is tongued to fit grooves in the bottom section to secure 
alinement of the sections when the top section is turned on its 
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pivots. The t section carrying two or more rolls is easily and 


accurately adjusted, hinging as a unit with respect to the rolls 


screws and worm gearing attached 


beneath by means of adjusting 


to the bottom sect t the frame.—William A. Gordon, Shelton, 
assignor to Birmingham Iron Foundry, Derby, both in Connecti- 
cut United states patent No 1,495,298 


(1,495,344 Tire MAKING Macuine. In conjunction with 


mechanism for stitching fabric plies on a ring core, are auxiliary 


stitchers and trimmers, the operation of which stitches the fabric 
plies over the toe face of the bead and trims away the excess, 
the successive actions of the stitching and trimming devices being 
under the same means of foot control.—William B. Harsel and 
Edward Nall, deceased, by Edith A. Nall, executrix, assignors to 
The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., all of Akron, Ohio. United 


states patent No 


495,009). VuLcanizinc Apparatus. A combined press and 
pan tor vulcanizing tires is so arranged that the ram removes the 
mold table from the curing chamber after each curing operation. 
[he table is raised sufficiently to permit the molds being removed 


und replaced by another pile of molds en bloc. The pan is sta- 
tionary and inverted so that the mold table is at floor level when 
fully withdrawn from the pan. The mold table is formed as a 
curing ap- 


London, 


Ids being run in or out of the 
Fletcher and John Rushmer, 
1,495,009 


trolley, the pile of m 
paratus upon it—Walter K. 
England. United States patent#No 

(1,496,620). Rupper Masticator AND Mixer. A bladed rotor 
housed in a two-part, hinged cylindrical chamber provided with 
hoppers at the ends through which stock is fed to be masticated 
r mixed. The rotors are so constructed that the material is 
forcibly pressed and inner surfaces of the 
chamber and moved toward and past the center into the other 
end of the The hinged chamber is swung open to dis- 
e batch after mastication or mixing.—D. R. Bowen and 
assignors to Farrel Foundry & Machine Co., 
all of Ansonia, Connecticut. United States patent No. 1,496,620. 

(1,496,684). Manpret Putting Device. Removable sectional 
arcs of the metal core which forms the cavity in a cushion tire are 
lever connected successively to each core 
is fluid pressure stored in a cylinder 
lever —J. M. Straub, Akron, Ohio, 
York, N. Y. United 


worked against the 


chamber 


charge 


Carl F. Schnuck, 


withdrawn by a pulling 


section. The pulling power 
direct connected to the pulling 
assignor to The B. F. Goodrich Co., New 


States patent No. 1,496,684. 


Other Machinery Patents 
The United States 


1,494,615 Tire mold J. L. Martin, Colorado Sprit Colorado 
1.4 M “ g, and disintegrating siniliion H. C. Hurrell 
. an Eneland 
The Dominion of Canada 
240 ) Fuhr tter Canadian Consolidited Rubber Co., Ltd., 
Mentreal. Ovebe Canada, assignee of H. R. Gilson, New 
Rx ] N Yor 
240,249 Eneraving machine Canadian Consolidated Rubber Co., Ltd., 
Montreal, Quebec, assignee of A. J. Young, Preston, Ontario, 
{ 
79 «Contir s vulcanizing apparatus. The Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Co., Akron, Ohio, assignee of W. R. Urquhart, Los Angeles, 
lif. ; W. Post, Chicago, Ill.; E. Humphreys, Cuyahoga 
Falls, Ohio, and C. C. Van Arsdale, Akron, Ohio, all 
U. § 
M ne for vering bead rings. Canadian Consolidated Rubber 
‘ t Montrea Oueber Canada, assignee of H. V 
Lough, Ha:tford, Conn., and G. B. Mix, Detroit, Michigan 
. f Ss. A 
$8 Tire in ng machine. The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, 
0 ssignee of C. L. Landen, Yonkers, New York, both 
‘U.S.A 
2 4 Trir t ment for calenders. The Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
| rs 


both of Akron, Ohio, 





gnee of Philip Pay 


The United Kingdom 


212.565 Tire vulcanizing mold. P. Barre, 199, Boulevard Péreire, Paris, 


F. A. Hughes & Co., Ltd., 1 


12,676 Molds for dipped rubber goods. 
Re t.. Leondor 


869,366 


870,087 


£70,306 
870.326 
870,893 


1,496,164 


1,493,511 


1,494,157 


1,494,317 
1,495,362 


1,496,753 


40,280 


‘achine for coating wire. C. H. Gray, 106, Cannon St., London, 
England 

Foctwear vulcanizing apparatus E. ¢ 
Inn Fields, London, England. 

Dipping and solvent recovery machine. 
Maschinenbau-Akt.-Ges., 122 Wilhelmstrasse, 


R. Marks, 57 Lincoln's 


Martini & Hiineke 
Berlin, Germany. 


Germany 


Patents Issued, With Dates of Issue 


The Payne Valve Cor 
B. Tolksdort, 


ration, 


valve 
Berlin 


represented by: 


1920) Tire 
United States; 


(Tune 23, 
Staunton, 

(June 3, 1922). Kettle vulcanizer. Dr. Josef Talalay, Karlstrasse 
32, Berlin 

(June 11, 1920). Kneading and mixing machine. 
Banburg, Ansonia, United States; represented by: 
Berlin S. W. 48. 

(August 11, 1921). Spreading 
device Ernst Hurlbrink, Pachstrasse 
(July 16, 1921). Hydraulic press vulcanizer 
Schielestrasse 9, Frankfurt-am-Main 
Design Patents Issued, With Dates of Issue 
(March 11, 1924). Device for roughening leather, 

the like. Sigmund Rosenthal, Timisorara, Rumania; 
sented by: Dr. Y. Winterfeld, Berlin S. W. 61. 
(March 19, 1924). Repair vulcanizing apparatus. Albert Ruof, 
Apparatebau, Esslingen a. A 
1922). Comb cutting device. 
eke ea & & 
(February 7, 1924). Inner tube vulcanizer. 
iigelgenstrasse, 37, Dresden 
(itgsdl "7, 1924) Device for attaching rubber 
‘arl Jacob, Mettmann, Rhineland 


Fernley Hope 
A. Elliot, 


machine with sclvent recovery 
2, Berlin. 


Lecnhard Herbert, 


rubber and 
repre 


(June 9, Curt Muller and Paul 


Muller, 
Josef M. Prauschke, 


heels and soles 


Process Patents 
The United States 


Trre Carcass. The tire bead structure is built up of a number 
“f overlying parts formed by applying repeated layers of the 
tire and hee ad fabric so that each bead structure is composed 
of a number of separate portions the units of which are con- 
solidated by pressure to produce the final bead structure. The 
fabric of the tire structure is wrapped about the bead material 
as the development of tire and bead progresses. Howard I. 
Morris, Los Angeles, California, assignor to The Cord Tire 
Machine Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 

Method of making articles of hard rubber dust. C. E. Wing, 
Flushin assignor to American Hard Rubber Co., New 
York, Ne Y 

Method of renovating an airbag. 
assignor to The Fisk Rubber Co., 
Massachusetts. 

Methed of making cord fabric. 


Springfield, 


C. H. Desautels, 
both of 


Chicopee Falls, 


F. Pieraccini, Jr., Springfield, 
Mass., assignor to The Fisk Rubber Co., Chicopee Falls, Mass. 

Method of making cushion tires. J. M. Straub, Akron, Ohio, 
assignor to The B. F. Gocdrich Co., New York, N. Y 

Methed of marking articles of manufacture. C. J. Burkley, 
assignor to The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., both of Akron, 
Ohio. 

Method of separating zases. W. K. Lewis, C. 
R. E. Wilson, all of Cambridge, Mass., 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio. 


S. Venable and 
assignors to The 


The Dominion of Canada 


Method of treating rubber articles. The Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Co., Akron, Ohio, assignee of W. R. Urquhart, Los Angeles, 
California; C. W. Post, Chicago, Illinois; E. Humphreys, 

uyahoga Falls, Ohio; and C. Van Arsdale, Akron, Ohio, 
all in U. S. A. 

Solid tire building method The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., 
assignee of P. W. Litchfield, both of Akron, Ohio, U. S. A. 
Method of making rubber heels. J. E. Cleland and H. W. 
Lucas. assignee of half of the interest, both of Montreal, 
Quebec, Canada 


The United Kingdom 


Methed of joining uppers to insoles and scles of galeshes. H. C. 
Dunker, 6 Kungsgaten, and L. G. A. Stibe, 122 Drott- 
ten, both of Helsingborg, Sweden 


ning 


Germany 
Patents Issued, With Dates of Issue 
(November 24, 1922). Method of making rubber objects. 
Ernst Wiegand, Dresdener Strasse 9, Leipzig. 


Method of making air-pressure tire cores. 
Philadelphia, Pennsyl- 
Breitenbach, Dussel- 


(August 14, 1921). 
Paramount Rubber Consolidated, Inc., 
vania, U. S. A.; represented by: Dr. P 
d 7 


-f 
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The Editor’s Book Table 


Book Reviews 
“ANILINE AND ITS DERIVATIVES.” 
lished by D. Van Nostrand Co., New York, N. 

6 by 9 inches, indexed. Illustrated. 
HIS book is intended for the student of chemical engineering 
T as well as for the graduate engineer or works chemist. Fol- 
lowing a review of the discovery of aniline a hundred years 
ago is a discussion of aniline reaction by the reduction of nitroben- 
zene. Succeeding chapters describe the equipment and processes for 
commercial production of nitrobenzene and aniline and discuss the 


BY P. H. GROGGINS. PUB- 
’. Cloth, 256 pages, 


cost factors involved. The remaining chapters cover the following 
topics: thermal factors in reduction and rectification of aniline; 
aniline poisoning; physical constants of aniline; miscellaneous 
chemical and physical data; other methods of manufacture; some 
derivatives of aniline, and the action of acids and alkalis on 
engineering materials. 

The chapter on aniline derivatives discusses the properties and 
manufacture of those employed in rubber industry as accelerators 
of vulcanization, estimated by producers at about 20 per cent of 
the total American aniline product. 

Every rubber chemist will find this book of practical value 
and interest. 


“GUIDE OFFICIFL—SIXIFME EXPOSITION INTERNATIONALE 
Caoutchouc, Autres Produits Tropicaux et Industries Connexes.”” Pre- 
pared by Edith A. Browne. Published by Siége Social, 43 Essex street, 
Strand, London, England. Paper, illustrated, 247 pages, 5% by 8% 
inches 

The official guide to the Sixth International Rubber Exhibition 
held in Brussels, Belgium, has been printed on rubber latex paper, 
in both French and English. The publication contains first a list 
of the displays, with the names of the companies exhibiting; 
another section is devoted to the work of international confer- 
ences, while considerable space is given to the plans and accom- 
plishments of the Rubber Growers’ Association. There are special 
sections dealing with the industries of the French colonies, the 

Congo, Brazil, Colombia and Mexico. 


“INVENTOR’S MANUAL—HOW TO MAKE A PATENT PAY.” BY 
George M. Hopkins, revised by A. A. Hopkins. Third edition, enlarged. 
Published by The Norman W. Henley Publishing Co., 2 West 45th 
street, New York, N. Y. Cloth, 138 pages, 5 by 8 inches. 

In the preface to this little volume the author states that his 
aim has been to give the inventor some general hints regarding 
patents and the most approved methods of bringing them to public 
notice. Some of the leading chapters are headed: “Inventor and 
Invention ;” “Making and Prosecuting Your Own Application ;” 
“Patent Advertising ;” “A Word About Coupon Attorneys ;” “Re- 
version of a Patent;” “Fraud in the Sale of a Patent;” “How 
Patents Promote Trade;” “Foreign Patents;” and “The Value of 
Patents.” As a final word the author urges strict honesty in all the 
processes concerned, and states that in promoting patents “common 
sense is easily the controlling factor.” , 


“L'INDUSTRIE DU CAOUTCHOUC.” BY JULES GOLDSTEIN. 
Published by the Imprimerie Crozatier, 3 Impasse Crozatier, Paris. 
Paper, 40 pages, 9% by 6% inches. 


This lecture given before the Association of Russian Engineers, 
Paris, reviews the different methods of vulcanizing rubber, rubber 
manufacture in general, and describes the processes employed in 
the manufacture of erasers, tubes, dipped goods, tires, cut sheet, 
ebonite, hollow goods. In connection with the latter the author 
describes an invention of his own whereby all preliminary work is 
eliminated and the only operation required is vulcanization, while 
the equipment is reduced to presses and molds. He concludes 


with a brief survey of the American rubber industry. 


“POPULAR RESFARCIIT NARRATIVES—TALES OF DISCOVERY, 
Invention and Research.” Ccllected by the Engineering Foundation, 29 
West 39th street, New York, N. Y. Published by Williams & Wilkins 
Co., Baltimore, Maryland. Cloth, 152 pages with index, 5 by 7% inches. 


This small volume contains fifty brief articles contributed by 
various scientists working in the fields of chemistry, electricity, 
and metallurgy. Two interesting chapters are headed: “Helium,” 
and “The Birth of Bakelite; its Growth.” 





New Trade Publications 


AN ILLUSTRATED CATALOG OF 36 PAGES ENTITLED “WESTINGHOUSE 
Fittings for Pipe Structures” has been prepared for the use of 
the industry by the Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Co., 
East Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. This circular, supplemented by 
dimensional drawings, describes the fittings under consideration 
and gives their application to such work as the erection of out- 
door substations, switching equipment, switchboard frames, rail- 
ings, etc. Another feature of the publication is the description 
of another new Westinghouse product, an adjustable insert de- 
signed for fastening machinery or other equipment to concrete 
floors, walls, or ceilings. 

VARIOUS STATISTICAL TABULATIONS OF INTEREST TO THE RUBBER 
industry are issued from time to time by F. R. Henderson & Co., 
Inc., crude rubber importers, with offices at 250 West 57th street, 
New York, N. Y. These separate pages are perforated to allow 
insertion in the annual publication prepared by the company for the 
rubber industry. 

THE JUNE BULLETIN ISSUED Ry THE Roesster & HASSLACHER 
Chemical Co., 709 Sixth avenue, New York, N. Y., contains lists 
of the company’s products, and also references to the special work 
of various departments. Mention is made of the company’s rubber 
laboratory staff, which is prepared to furnish, without charge, to 
the rubber industry any available information regarding accelera- 
tors. 

AN ILLUSTRATED CATALOG, PRINTED IN FRENCH AND ENGLISH, 
and descriptive of certain products displayed at the Sixth Inter- 
national Rubber Exposition has been prepared by the Rubber 
Growers’ Association, Inc. Various divisions of the catalog are 
devoted to lists of the displays arranged at the exhibition by 
British Malaya, Ceylon, and other rubber-growing countries, as 
well as to an outline of the work being accomplished by the Rubber 
Growers’ Association. The catalog is printed on rubber latex 
paper. 

IN CELEBRATING ITs FirtTieTH ANNIVERSARY, THE Davo, RUBBER 
Co., Providence, Rhode Island, has issued an unusually attractive 
catalog, its many illustrations being in color. The company 
specializes in the production of rubber goods for surgical and hos- 


pital uses. 


Recent Articles Relating to Rubber 


A New Colloid Mill. Descriptive of the Premier colloid mill, 
which is not a “beater” type but on the contrary is a hydraulic 
disintegrator in which several forces are developed as well as an 
electric effect, and in the combined resolution substances are re- 
duced to a colloidal state—William A. McLean. Jndustrial and 
Engineering Chemistry, May, 1924, 494-496. Illustrated. 

On the Efflux of Plastic Materials at Low Velocity. 
ments with crude rubber mechanically plasticated show that under 


Experi- 


certain circumstances the velocity of the efflux of this material 
through an opening is proportionate to the square of the amount 


of force exerted on it. Experiments with other plastic materials 
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("ww 
appear to i te that this law is not peculiar to rubber.—B. Use of Rubber Latex in Paper Sizing.—Klemm, Chemiker Zci- 
Marz prese G. Br ¢ Accademia Nazionale det tung, April 22, 1924, 253. 
! - ) ¢ d half-year, No. 11. Diagram, Studies on the Vuleanization of Rubber. Brief review of the 
table discovery of vulcanization and its development. Criticism of 
The Coming Crisis in Ruboer—I. Serial attem ¢ to show  Ostwald’s theory and review of experimental work on proteins 
t there hi reality, never been any over production of rubber and resins in rubber. Vulcanization by colloidal sulphur is sum- 
and that t ve are threatened by under production in| marized and tests of vulcanized rubber samples are given. In a 
4 comparat t time—E. Girard. Revue Generale du second installment the author in addition to his own theory of 
Caoutchouc, April, 1924, 48-51. vulcanization discusses those of others, and shows the importance 
The Coming Crisis in Rubber—II. E. Girard. Revue Generali of sulphur and the various substances added to rubber producing 
tu Caoutchouc. May 1924. 48-52 colloidal sulphur under the influence of heat as affording the key 
ciate Deeiiian t Ciieataal iil calli sli to the explanation of the vulcanization of rubber —André Dubosc. 
= a Cee Oe Ney coe The Rubber Age, New York, May 10 and 25, 1924, 92-94, 133- 
described and the work of different scientists in connection with — , 3 ; : 
syntheti rubber is reviewed—R. Fric, Revue Generale du ; . . : ; 
Cooutchowc, April, 1924, 7-12 Rate of Absorption of Water by Rubber. Pieces of rubber were 
Guathetic Rabber—1] © Eric | ena ee weighed before and after immersion in water, the immersion vary- 
Mas 1924. 5.9 2 . viphstiaiatinscas ing from one week to nearly two years. The experimental error 


Some Remarks on Ebonite Formule. Remarks on quality, 


color, fractur etc., of the resulting product—Albert Huntin, 
Caoutchou Gutta fer 1, May 15, 1924, 12190-12192 
Silica and Silicates—I. The properties of silica and silicates in 
nection with thei se in the manutacture of rubber Andre 
Dubosc, Le Ca } é 1 Gutta 1a, May 15, 1924, 12193- 
12194 
The Technical Organization of a Tire Factory. Second and 
final installment—Le Caoutchouc et la Gutta Percha, May 15, 
1924, 1219-1219 
Formule for Rubber Mixings. Continuatio1 Bottle mixings 


for red washers. Formule for brown and white substitutes, pitch, 


sova oil, ete Dr. Rudolph Ditmar, Le Caoutchoue ct la Gutta 
Percha, May 15, 1924, 12197-12199, 


On the Changes in Rubber in the Course of Hot Vulcanizations. 


The authors have established a new vulcanization curve which 





proves that the usual view of the changes that take place in rubber 


during vulcanization is erroneous. The character of the new curve 


remains the same under all circumstances. During pre-vulcaniza- 
tion, viscosity increases continuously; this period ends with a 
sudden decrease in the solubility of the rubber. When pre-vul- 


canizatian has ended, two opposed processes take place simul- 
taneously, the one characterized by an increase and the other by a 
decrease in the solubility of the rubber—Otto Nauck and A. E. 
Lange, Kolloid-Zeitschrift, May, 1924, 297,304. Tables, diagrams. 
Problem of Vulcanization. Alteration in the Colloidal Condi- 
tion of Rubber by Vulcanization and by Calcined Magnesia as 
—H., Kolloitdchemische 


Accelerator of Vulcanization. Feuchter, 


Beihefte, 1924, 47-71. 


Physical Testing of Rabber and Factory Practice. A discussion 
of physical testing of crude and vulcanized rubber by laboratory 
and semi-commercial methods, including tests 


abrasive 


f plasticity, aging 


properties, wear, tearability, hardness, rigidity and elas- 


ticity, hysteresis tests, traction, bending and compression tests, 
etc.—Philip Schidrowitz, Rubber Age, London, May, 1924, 
129-139, 

Antimony Sulphide. A plea for the extension of the use of 


antimony sulphide in rubber manufacture. Comparison of golden 


and crimson sulphides, giving excellent products with a mini- 
mum of sulphur The golden pigment containing the smaller 
quantity of antimony has the greater accelerating effect. Vul- 
canized rubber mixtures containing antimony sulphide show a 
higher figure for combined sulphur than either straight rubber- 
sulphur or zinc oxide mixtures As an accelerator antimony 
sulphide possesses the advantage that the rate of cure can be 
accelerated to suit conditions by varying the amounts of the 
antimony and sulphur in the mixing—E. Bruce Warren, The 
Rubber A London, May, 1924, 146-148 


is unavoidably high. If it is assumed that the water enters by 
diffusion only, that no physical or chemical change takes place 


water enters the 


when the medium, that the external surface is 
saturated almost instantaneously, and that the water entering by 
the edges is negligibly small, then the process resembles the case 
Andrews 


1924, 46, 


simple diffusion to which Fick’s law applies. —D. H. 


nd J. Johnston, Journal American Chemical Society 


640-650 


Regeneration of Vulcanized Rubber. A chemical discussion of 


the unsolved problem of converting vulcanized rubber into its 


riginal unvulcanized state—André Dubosc, The Rubber Age, 


New York, June 10, 1924, 172-174. 


Rubber Substitutes. These compounds possess some elasticity 


and low specific gravity but are in no real sense substitutes for 


they impart qualities to mixings, however, not easily 


A list is given of the oils used for making 
fod 


rubber ; 
obtained without them. 
rubber substitutes and the methods are detailed for making white 
substitutes. It both varieties of 
substitutes that they exert a poisonous effect on organic accelera- 
tors. This can be partly overcome by the addition of magnesia. 
Substitutes are little used where strength is desired—E. Bruce 
Warren, Rubber Age, London, June, 1924, 200-202. 

Coalescence and Coagulation. —O. de Vries, India Rubber Jour- 
nal, April 26, 1924, 13. 

A New Test for Crude Rubber. The author shows that a de- 
termination of the viscosity in acidified benzene, besides the vis- 
cosity in ordinary benzene, promises to become a valuable acquisition 
in the study of the factors that influence the properties of rubber. 
—O. de Vries, India Rubber Journal, May 24, 1924, 13-18. 


and brown is characteristic of 


Judicial Decisions 
Cine STEWART Co., ET. AL. VS. UNITED STATES. 
General Appraisers, New York, May 22, 1924. (Treasury De- 
cisions, 40,210—General Appraisers, 8807.) Protests 961,255, 
etc., against the assessment of duty by the collector of customs 


Unitep STATES 


at the port of Los Angeles. 

Large rubber balls were assessed with duty as toys at 70 per 
cent ad valorem under paragraph 1,414, tariff act of 1922. The 
importing company protested, claiming that the merchandise was 
dutiable at 30 per cent ad valorem under paragraph 1,402, or at 
25 per cent ad valorem under paragraph 1,439 of the same act. 
Although there was some dissenting opinion, the decision was 
reached that the protests should be sustained, and that the balls, 
as toys used solely for the amusement of children, were properly 
dutiable under the provision in paragraph 1,402, at 30 per cent 
ad valorem.—Treasury Decisions, Vol. 45, page 25. 


“Crupe RuBBER AND COMPOUNDING INGREDIENTS” should be in 


the library of every progressive rubber man. 




















gener + 
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New Goods and Specialties 


Stemless Football Bladder 


HE SPECIAL feature of the new stemless valve which 1s bemg 
introduced to the sporting goods trade just now 1s the fact 


that the valve is vulcanized in place so that all danger of leak- 
] 


has a red rubber protective cap 


ize is eliminated, and 


simple and rugged im construct 








consisting nly five metal parts and 
two of rubber Flexible connectto1 
with universal thread may be secured 
rom pump manufacturers to 
valve and thus make re-intlation a 
sim operation which the customer 
Red Top Stemless in take care of himself. This makes 
Bladder possible the sale of a pump witl 
VSS | ladde [he bladder 1s rmiy 
locked tl ap, and when inflated the ball laces snugly, giving 
i sh closure stemless valve has been made a teature ot 
the official idder for football, basketball er voll ball 
as xing igs [The Seamless Rt { It New ive 
( necticut 
4 Cushioned Rubber Paving Block 
The rubber paving block illustrated is a graded constr 
having a ¢ or inne od ft very ha substance and a road 
S ice t « t ible ub er \t th yas of the b iN sala I 
S < comp 1K revents the full f ce « e tra 











Cowper's Interlocking Rubber Paving Blocks 


ment from being transmitted to the concrete or other 
dation of the road \ll the blocks are the same in shape, siz 
und construction and when laid they interlock on all sides Chis 
revents movement and forms a sealed joint between the blocks, 
hus preventing water from seeping through to the ise.—] 
Sheridan Cowper, 24 Queensbury Place, London, S. W. 7, England 


Sponge Rubber Chair Cushion 





A recent development 
in chair cushions is of 
sponge rubber. It is 
designed especially for 
office use and is resilient 
and comfortable and 
lies flat on the seat, re- 


quiring no straps to 
hold it in place as does 
the felt or leather pad. 














—The Sumatra Rubber 
Co., Salem, Ohio. 


Unvulcanized Rubber Chair Pad 


Rubber Shock Absorbers for Hammers 
\n improvement to carpenters’ hammers and machinists’ ball-peen 


hammers employs a 








rubber cushion be- 
tween the handle and 
the head, completely 
nsulating the metal 

m the wood, so 
that the hand, arm 
ind shoulders of the 
rkman are pro- 


tected from the jar 














of the blows. TJ : ' 
‘ Ball-Peen Hammer with Shock Absorber 


he 
manufacturer claims 
that this tends to preserve energy and lighten the day’s work in 
the same wa and according to the sam 


principle as rubber heels 


lo for those who wear them Heller Brothers ( , Newark 


The “Dunlop Clipper” Makes Its Debut in America 


The American Dunlop works has recently introduced in the 
United States the “Dunl lippe i mal size clincl vhicl 
Ss bee t df eve irs Eng Canada, Aus la 
1 South Africa. | ppearance it similar t ie Dunlop 
standard pneumatics a valloons except that the tread locks 
e of a slightly d ent patter The name is intended ! 
t nind the me lis uling es imous fe 1 
D » Tire & ( Buffalo, New Yor 
New Characters in Miller Inflated Toys 
| ‘ \l ller 7 + + late 1 + 1 er + 7 ( netantlh, ‘ ] ng 
e 1 rcture claiming that this line is a very positive 
I CSS l i An t P ass nent, which is 
Id ( t 1 ele i 





“Master Bunny” and the Miller 
Rabbit 





Cel pix ( 1g l n ( nt i cat i dressed p 

} ¢ ‘ 1 tw er comic human figures. The 
“Master Bunny,” shown in the accompanying illustra- 

tion, are more recent developments and are not included in the 


assortment mentioned—The Miller Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio, 


uv. mh A 


A LIGHT WEIGHT WATERPROOF AND WINDPROOF GOLF JACKET, 
marketed by the Domestic Products Co., Dayton, Ohio, is so con- 
structed that it can be folded up in a pouch and carried in the 
golf bag. It weighs only 8% ounces and is proofed by a new 


process. 
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Rubber Massage Cap for Beauty Parlors 
The special bject of 
the massage cal iu 
trated is t \ vit 
in tee maid d the 
air out of the way « 
ng a tacial Massage it 
Ss made er 1 
terial and is ea il ste ] 
ized y dipping cold 
water which contaims a 
little disinfectant It 1s 
theretore claimec tnat 
t wil Save ts cost in 
towel washing in one 
week, besides being more 
comfortable than a towel 
Poole’s Stringless 
Specialties, 351 West 25th 
street, New York, N. Y Rubber Massage Cap 


Non-Breakable Rubber Buttons 


The manufacturer of the rubber button illustrated 
buttons can be 
ironed and are absolutely laundry- 


claims that 
} 


these boiled and 
proof, being capable of withstand- 
ing all acids, lye, and gasoline, and 


that they will not break in the 


wringer or cut the wringer rolls. 
While readily buttoned, they do not 
unbuttoned as easily as 


surface buttons, and they 


come 
glazed 
cannot be broken, even in the but- 


ton sewing machines used in fac- 





‘ = ories. They are made in a variety 
The Rubber “Stay-On” Button 


or four holes Nor 
Wisconsin 


of sizes and colors, and with two 


Breakable Button Corporation, Milwaukee, 


Vacuum Rubber Cup Display Equipment 


This item, made entirely of best quality Para gum, will no 


doubt prove profitable to the retailer of 
small wares on account of the variety of 
lasses of trade to which it will be use- 
ful. By simply dipping it in water it is 
immediately applicable to glass, marble, 
enameled metal, polished wood or any 
non-porous surface and will hold up 
posters, cards, or merchandise weighing 
as much as 5 pounds. No adhesive of 
any kind is necessary and the glass or 
surface need not be 
when the Vac-U Holdup is 


its position can be changed any number 


polished washed 


removed. 





of times without affecting its holding ats Vaal! 
ability. They are inexpensive and prac- Holdup 
tically indestructible—Mayer Manufac- 


turing Corporation, 1608 S. Wabash avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 


Tue Eacte Ruspper Co., ASHLAND, OHIO, HAS AMONG ITS ITEMS 
of special attraction for children a “nose blower,” a device to help 
the small boy make a loud noise behind his pocket handkerchief. 
It consists of a piece of flat :ubber tubing one end of which is held 
in the mouth while at the other end is the noise-maker. 





New Type of Balloon Toy 


A balloon toy that makes several different kinds of noises, ac- 
cording to the way it is squeezed, is sure to be a popular seller. 
The “Noyzee Dumbell”  il- 
lustrated is also called the 
howling twins because of its 
two heads, and it is claimed 


by the manufacturers that it 


The “Noyzee Dumbell” 


not only cries and howls but . 
cackles and barks under the proper pressure. It is provided with 
a shut-off valve and stopper to prevent the air from leaking out.— 
The Perfection Rubber Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 


New Slazenger Tennis Ball 


The Frank L. Slazenger 
New York, N. Y., 
introducing in the United States a lawn tennis ball 


Corporation, 12 East 43rd_ street, 


representing Slazenger, Ltd., London, Eng- 
ind, are 
which the makers claim has greater resiliency, longer playing 
life and more perfect shape than any other on the market. The 
balls are made in either the stitched or stitchless cover. 


Sponge Rubber Ear Cushions for Radio Receivers 


The object of the sponge rubber Fonekushion illustrated is to 
make the radio headset as soft and easy on the ear as it is 
possible for it to be. The sponge 
rubber conforms to the shape of 
the ear and relieves the pressure 
of the hard cap. It 
eliminates outside noises, since it 


rubber 


covers the ear entirely, thus en- 
abling the listener to get the full 
benefit of the signals, and since 
no metal can touch the diaphragm 
the signals are reproduced without 
rattle or distortion. The Fone- 
kushions are inexpensive and the 
proposition to dealers and jobbers allows a wide margin of profit. 
—Radio Industries Corporation, 131 Duane street, New York, 
N. Y. 





No. 500 Sponge Rubber 
Fonekushion 


Rubber Spats from Old Inner Tubes 


Old inner tubes are 








becoming somewhat of 
an inspiration to inven- 
tors. A short time ago 
we showed pictures of 
handbags, pillow 
tops and rugs:made from 
them, and now comes an 
English inventor with a 
rubber spat, 


ladies’ 


which l- 
though it may be made 
from any elastic mate- 
rial or from a_ rubber 
compound, may be con- 














veniently and inexpen- 
sively cut from inner 
tube rubber. It is seam- 


Seamless Rubber Slip-On Spat 
less and may be slipped 


on and off at will. The strap which fits under the shoe may be 
of tape or leather or it may be cut in one piece with the material 
of the spat—George Morris, patentee, 53 Croydon Road, Erding- 
ton, Birmingham, Warwick, England. 








——— 
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Submarine Water Guard Bathing Cap 
One of the bathing beach novelties of last season was the 
Submarine Water Guard, worn under 
an ordinary bathing cap to exclude 
water from the ears and designed to 
keep the hair dry during the most 
boisterous water sports. This season 
the water guard has been incorporated 
into a cap which functions exactly 
like the water guard and is con- 
structed on the same principle, being 
molded in one piece from pure gum 
rubber, without snaps or buckles, 
seams or straps. The patented ear 





pocket prevents pressure of the rubber 
on the ears, at the same time prevent- 
ing the cap from slipping. The “rib,” 
another patented feature, insures a snug fit by conforming to the 


Submarine Water Guard 
Cap 


contour of the face, ears, and neck.—Lew-Mar Products Co., 
229-231 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Sturdy Waterproof Hunting Boot 


The hunting boot illustrated is one of 
the sturdiest of those shown in the ad- 
vance catalogs. It has a heavy rubber 
sole and is equipped with snow excluder. 
The style is conservative, the special fea- 
tures being its wear and weather-resist- 
ing qualities—Gutta Percha & Rubber 
Limited, 47 Yonge street, Toronto, 


Canada 


Hose Helps to Curb Epidemic 

Rubber hose recently played an impor- 
tant part in helping to check the spread Neat Season's Maunt- 
of the hoof and mouth disease from Cali- ing Boot 
fornia into Arizona. Prior to the absolute ban being put on travel, 
one precautionary measure against the cattle epidemic was the 
disinfection of all automobile passengers crossing Arizona’s 
western border, a strong germicidal solution being atomized over 
their clothes and the upholstery of their cars by means of garden 
hose attached to power sprayers mounted on trucks and of the 
type used for fumigating fruit trees. 





Inner Tube with Self-Sealing Feature 

The Allyn “Self-Seal Leak-Proof” inner tube consists of two 
tubes of best quality stock with 
a layer of plastic rubber between 
them which prevents leakage of 
air through pores in the tube 
stock, thus maintaining uniform 
air pressure for months. A half 
circle of the same plastic rubber 
is placed against the tread side 
of the innermost tube on the 
inside. In case of a puncture 
the plastic rubber clings to the 
intruding object, which, when 
it is withdrawn, pulls the rub- 
ber through the hole thus made in the tube stock, plugging and 
permanently sealing it. The manufacturers claim that many 
tests have proved that not an ounce of air is lost in this process. 
The double wall construction prevents pinches on the rim, one of 
the most frequent causes of tire trouble—H. H. Allyn Rubber 
Corporation, 309 Disco Building, Norwich, Connecticut. 


“Self Seal 


Leak Proof” 





Cross Section of an Allyn 


Automatically Adjusted Tire Flap 

A recently patented tire flap has two adjustable ends, which 
slide back and forth to fit any size of rim or tire, one size flap 
being used for all tires, which, the manufacturers remind us, means 
a smaller investment and stock and a more frequent turnover. 
This flap is said to fit like a glove, without wrinkle or bulge and 
conforming exactly to the measurements of rim, tube and casing. 
Its overlapping ends compensate for any shrinkage-——Beaney Manu- 


facturing Co., 144 West 54th street, New York, N. Y. 


A New Airless Tire 

The airless tire illustrated is not yet on the market but it 1s 
mn its way. The company 
claims that it is the most 
resilient of all airless 
tires and the hardest to 
manufacture. The opeii- 
ings are about %-inch 
apart and on the lower 
half of the tire. They 
are staggered and alter- 
nate, one running up at 
an angle of about 35 de- 











grees and the next one 
running down at an equal 
angle. From the side 
view of the tire it looks as though there were two rows of holes 





Milan Airless Tire 


but there is only one row.—The Milan Tire Co., Morgantown, 
West Virginia. 


Obstacle Golf, a New Lawn Game 


An interesting game, designed to keep up putting interest among 
golfers, may be laid out on a lawn or putting green and in many 
places where there is no chance for a golf course. The play may 
be match, medal, or two-ball foursome. The illustration shows an 
18-hole obstacle green and minute directions are given in a little 


\ 
mo 





18-Obstacle Golf Course 


booklet which the company issues, so that non-golfers may join 
in the game. The obstacles are in red and white colors and make 
a very attractive appearance on a green lawn. The game may also 
be played indoors.—Mason Manufacturing Co., South Paris, Maine. 
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Activities of the Rubber Association of America 


Committee and Division Meetings 


e A ition met at the Lot the country, only 13 expressed disapproval of the plan. Of that 
' \ n June 6 matter thirteen, seven gave reasons why the other sizes are needed in 


ven attentior their localities The remaining six state that they are not in 
: matic Sections of tl Truck 7 Com- favor of the pla: [his practically unanimous endorsement, 
let Cl \ 7 n - with the approval of the National Retail Hardware Association 


recomimye ¢ t rta Q ind the Nati nal Hardw ire \ssociati n, the dealers and jobbers 





; recomen tions, rganizations, respectively, is most gratifying, and should be of 
{ ; material assistance to the manutacturers in making the plan a 
‘ success 
pplical t ishion For years, considerable trouble and expense have been caused 
e me 9 irrant er vy purchasers who buy according to their own specifications. The 


t1 nal d n was 1 er Mechanical Rubber Goods Manufacturers’ Division has adopted 





ttention to the practice o! me truck recommendat ik that no samples be furnished on such 
vit t ] atic rders Phis poli s strengthened vy the recent action of the 
t ndertaking, 11 labor | Purchasing Board, at Washington, in approving that 
¢ t ny t \i +f 
[ 
= l ba Mar icturers section ot the Rubber 
ae ~ lries Manufacturers’ Division held a regular meeting at the 
ae \Vooster Country Club, Wooster, Ohio, on June 19 \ report 
N . _ s rendered by the sub-committee of the section, collaborating 
e€ association's accounting department in the formulation 
rs ae t iform cost accounting fundamentals for toy balloon manu- 
#40/61) for 2 +49 — facturers. It is expected that final consideration will be g 
natter at the next meeting, which is to be held in Ravenna 
Septembe 
y hous eing the Rubber Sundries Manufac- 
ture ivision to sot cooperative ucational publicity wot 
the ae her goods in th ' It is expected that 
me ce ll be t matter in the ea 
1 Fore s just beg i mp ti 
x + ¢ ’ lomestn Ot) da \ roar 1 
lamai Philippines in England 
. : t | s bused in these markets 
2 l e D t I t that <« ndition 
‘ P 1) ya ‘ 
9 P i i p lard Rubber Mar ic- 
1) i vill e } d t Yale Cl New \ k N y ’ 
, expected t t . 4% meeting nal action 


Report of Inventoryv—Production—Domestic Shipments of Pneumatic Casings Inner Tubes—Solid Tires 






( In r I S sp Cus Tir 
Ml 
: j 3 R | P Shiy 
ents 
} 1 7 688.245 
7 4 54.96 692.148 690,090 
7 ) 4.95 sg 2 5 ¢ 1 r 7> <Q9 
764 7 7 7 414 10 68 7 iw 
5 85 4 1 3.581 1 83.425 
7 527 4 3.94 10 Q 
7 07 43 7 $77 4.304.034 1 f 1 
623,775 4,575 3,683,574 1 249,379 
6 ¢ ¢ 451,71¢€ 3,422 42¢ 11 13,68 
T) 4 2 é 7 f ] i4¢ 2 445 497.47 10 724 2 4 7 
| 4,808,084 220,292 2,838,570 3,542,500 10 182,782 53,604 
i, c S 78.674 2,.866,62 3,397,668 10 188.519 60,646 
M 7 x4 3.427.692 990.8 3.500.105 10 203,608 68,662 
‘ : ¢ 6,164,226 3,307,478 3,013,44 3,586,279 10 212,419 69,534 
_ i Shipment” figures cover the ertire month for which is reported as of the last day of each month. 
‘Inventor neludes tires and tubes constituting domestic stock in . , warehouses, branches (if any), or in possession 
of dealers ot nsignment basis, and as a total repres:mts all tires and tubes still owned by manufacturers as a domestic stock . 
“Shipment ncludes only stcck forwarded t 1 purchaser and does not include stock forwarded to a warehouse, branch, or on a consignment basis 


Compiled The Rubber Association of Ameri 4, Inc.) 
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will be taken respecting minimum quality standards for hard 
rubber radio sheet. 

On June 30, the Association will distribute to rubber manu- 
facturers, rubber reclaimers and crude rubber importers and 
dealers, its questionnaire calling for information relative to the 
rubber industry, during the second quarter of 1924. It is ex- 
pected that the response to the questionnaire will be quite as 
gratifying as for the first quarter of the year. 


THE NEW REVENUE LAW 

The new law, which becomes effective July 2, 1924, involves 
some important changes. 

Automobile trucks, automobile wagons and other automobiles 
are not taxed as complete vehicles but instead the chassis and 
the body composing the vehicle are subject to tax. An aut 
mobile truck or wagon chassis sold by its maker at more thai 
$1,000 is taxed at 3 per cent on the entire price. 
such automobile trucks or wagons selling for more than $200 


Bodies for 


ire taxed 3 per cent on the entire price. 

The same rules apply to passenger cars. The passenger car 
manufacturer buying the body will find that his body maker 
pays the tax when the sale is made, and when the complete 
passenger car is sold by its maker, the tax involved is that on 
the chassis. 

Tires, inner tubes, parts and accessories are treated as under 
the ._previous law, except the tax rate is now 2% per cent in- 
stead of the old 5 per cent. However, by definition, the terms 
parts and accessories do not include chassis or bodies. 


Rubber Trade Inquiries 


The inquiries that follow have already been answered; never- 
theless they are of interest not only in showing the needs of the 
trade, but because of the possibility that additional information 
may be furnished by those who read them. The Editor is there- 
fore glad to have those interested communicate with him. 


(421) 
molds. 
(422) Inquiry is made concerning a machine for wrapping 


golf balls in wax paper. 


We are asked to advise as to best method of cleaning 


(423) We are asked for addresses of manufacturers of slag 
wool. 
(424) Information is asked concerning source of supply ot 


red rouge for hard rubber. 

(425) We are asked where the necessary equipment, such as 
chases, pads, type, etc., for printing on rubber toy balloons 
may be obtained. , 

(426) We are asked for names of manufacturers of vacuum 
cups. 

(427) Information is asked concerning “Reddco” linen lined 
hose. 

(428) Inquiry is made concerning rubber grommets for wire 
insulation in automobile construction. 

(429) We are asked for names of manufacturers of equip- 


ment for making rubber heels. 


(430) Information is asked as to source of supply of fire 
hose cappers. 
(431) Addresses are desired of firms handling hydrometer 


bulbs and nozzles, also glass bowls and hydrometer floats. 
(432) Inquiry is made for a battery jar polishing machine 
(433) We are asked for a list of manufacturers of hose 
building machinery. 
(434) Subscriber desires names of manufacturers of machines 


for wrapping hose and tubing. 
(435) We are asked where rubber molds may be obtained. 
(436) Address is requested of manufacturer of a machine 


for applying solid tires to carriage wheels. 


(437) Inquiry is made for addresses of firms making puncture- 
proof inner tubes. 

(438) Names of firms supplying a high and cheap grade of 
hollands are requested. 

(439) Inquiry is made concerning makers of aluminum molds. 

(440) We are asked for address of firm making a machine 
for painting the inside of tire casings with whitewash 

(441) A list of manufacturers of plain rubber bulbs is _re- 
quested. 

(442) We are asked for 
breakable rubber button for bathing suits. 

(443) Addresses are requested of manufacturers of shoe last 


information concerning a non- 


lathes. 
(444) Request is made for a list of manufacturers of sponge 


ubber. 


Foreign Trade Opportunities 
Addresses and information concerning the inquiries listed below 
will be supplied to our readers through the Foreign Trade Bureau 
of The India Rubber W orld, 25 West 45th street, New York, N. Y. 
Requests for each address should be on a separate sheet and state 


number. 
Number Country and Commcdity Purchase or Agency 
328 Hungary—Tires ...... Purchase and agency 


10,348 Austria—Rubber boots and shoes 
10,351 France—Best cord tires; well known makes; 
also repair and replacement material 


Purchase and agency 


Agency 






0,352 Netherlands—Best quality rubber waist belts. Purchase 
10,358 Austria—Automobile and motorcycle tires.... Agency 
10,385 China—Tires ......... ovecess .. Purchase and agency 
19,442 Germany—Tires ....... rere . Agency 
10,446 Austria—Automobile, truck and motorcycle 
GO nce scien cxaeeeiaetes se beN ewes Agency 
),467 Japan—Round rubber bands. . oe eeearn Agency 
0,512 Ireland—tTire casings Purchase and agency 
0,572 Germany—Tires ......... eheneehs Purchase 
10,602 <Austria—Tires ie eka nd tical ann bal Agency 
0,603 Crépe rubber soles or uncut crépe sheets Furchase and agency 
10,604 Austria—Surgical rubber goods........... . Purchase and agency 
10,605 Germany—Automobile, motorcycle and bicycle 
OPP PCRUT CUCL TT OEE ETT TUL TT ee Agency 


10,606 Norway—Conveyer belting 1 
ind ome meter wide a ene 

1.607 Italy—Sundries and specialties. a 
608 Italy—Tire for automobiles, motorcycles and 
a errr veawinees ...+» Purchase and agency 


Purchase 
Purchase and agency 


FOREIGN RUBBER TRADE INFORMATION 

\ series of special circulars, containing brief items of interest 
regarding the rubber industry in various foreign countries, is now 
being published by the Rubber Division, Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce, Washington, D. C. As a rule each of these 
publications contains a number of items, although some are devoted 
to a more detailed account of the rubber industry in some one 
Those of the !atter class mentioned below are marked 


country. 
with an asterisk. 
Number Special Circular 
482....“Tire Market of San Jose, Costa Rica,” etc., etc. 
*483....“German Competition Less Severe in Argentine Sundries Trade.” 
486....‘*United States Imports of Rubber Tires.” 
*487....“Market for Tires in the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan.” 
489... “Export Trade Notes on. Water Bottles and Syringes,” etc., etc. 
*490....“*Retail Tire Prices in Dutch East Indies.” 
*492 “Market for Rubber Footwear and Waterproofed Clothing in 
Rumania.” 
*495....“Retail Tire Prices in British South Africa.” 
$97....“*Tire Market of Matanzas, Cuba,” etc., etc. 
498....‘*Statistics of the Rubber Producing Regions of the Middle East, 


nd Imports and Reexports of Crude Rubber of the United 
Kingdom.” 
560....“Retail Tire Prices in Denmark.’ 
*501. “Retail Tire Prices in Uruguay.’ 
“Balloon Cord Prices in Hamilton, Ontario,” etc., etc. 
“Canton Market for Raincoats.” 














505 
506....“*Export Trade Notes on Water Bottles and Syringes,” etc., etc. 
507....“Retail Tire Prices in Chile.” 
509....“Export Trade Notes on Rubber Footwear,” ete., etc. 
511....“Market for Water Bottles and Syringes in Basse-Terre, Guade- 

loupe,” etc., etc. 
Sid... for Water Bottles and Syringes in Lima, Peru,” etc., etc. 

"$33. for Canvas Rubber-Soled Footwear in Italy.” 

515 for Tires in San Luis si, Mexico,” etc., ete. 

516. for Canvas Rubber-Soled Footwear in Belgium.” 

for Canvas Rubber-Soled Footwear in British South 
Africa.” 

518....“Market for Rubber Belting in Indo-China.” 

519....“Tire Market in La Paz, Bolivia,” etc., etc. 
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News of the American Rubber Trade 


Rubber Industry Outlook 


NDUSTRIA perations generally continue to slacken in volume 
[he rubber industry is no exception; consequently its outlook 


today exhibits no improvement over that of a month ago 
Manufacturers iv minished their rate of output rather than 
increase their inventories while commodity markets are weak and 
e busines K 1 
[he major part of the rubber industry, dependent upon the 
manufacture and use of motor vehicles, has been obliged to curtail 
operations earlier the year than usual because the automobile 
industry operated during the first quarter at a record rate while 
retail sales of cars slowed dow 


Lar producti n this ear reached its peak at the end of the first 


quarter. Peak production but slightly less in amount was attained 


two months earlier than in 1923 and far outstripped the record 
rate of 1922, which came three months later that year. The 


May rate of car production fell practically to that of December, 
1923. This curtailment forced downward the production schedules 
t tire and automobile topping manufacturers, whose curtailment 
Is now reacting im restriction of demand on crude rubber, textiles 
and compounding ingredients 

Statistics at hand show the volume of manufactured rubber 
goods trade as 17.2 per cent less for the first quarter of 1924 than 
for the corresponding period of 1923. Of this shrinkage 11.6 per 


cent was sustained on goods dependent on the automobile industry, 





while 5.6 per cent was the share borne by production in all other 
divisions of the trade 

Competitive effort on the part of leading tire producers t 
stimulate balloon tire sales by giving away wheels to dealers has 
resulted in a cut of virtually 15 per cent. In what degree this 
concession will stimulate tire sales is yet to be demonstrated 
Interest in balloon tires is unquestionably increasing among auto 
mobilists but it seems doubtful if the majority, mindful of upkeep 
economy and resale values, are willing to discard serviceable 
wheels and tires to make the change to balloon tires. 

This cut in tire prices entails a heavy loss of prolit to manu- 
facturers and still leaves the “gyp” ample margin for profitable 


activity 
Financial 
The Fisk Rubber Co. 

The Fisk Rubber Company reports net sales of $23,200,000 for 
their six months’ period ended April 30, 1924, with operating 
profits of $1,453,923 after depreciation but before interest and 
Federal taxes 


general 


After interest and Federal taxes they carried to 
54.760 





surplus $ 





As a result of The Fisk Rubber Co.’s policy of restricting 





dealers’ spring shipments for their actual requirements only, 
thereby preventing excessive stocks as occurred in 1920-1921, they 
appear to be in line for a very satisfactory business in the selling 


months to come 


United Shoe Machinery Corporation 


The United Shoe Machinery Corporation has declared quarterly 
dividend of 62 ents per share on its common stock, payable 
July 5 to stock of record June 18. The company had been paying 
50 cents quarterly. The regular quarterly dividend of 37% cents 
per share on preferred was declared payable July 5 to stock of 
record June 18 

The company reported the second largest earnings in its history 
in the fiscal period ended February 28, 1924. Operating profits 


amounted to $8,054,941. Only once was this exceeded, in 1917, 


Compared with 





amounted to $8,174,452 


profits of $6,547,215 in the 1922-23 fiscal year, earnings just re- 





sorted show an increase of $1,507,726, or over 23 per cent. 
Measured against net of $3,019,871 in the fiscal year ended Feb- 
I ver 100 per cent 

on the 423,729 shares of pre- 
rves for taxes and contingencies, 
16,348. This was equivalent to 


shares of common against per 





Mason Organization Increases Sales 


Gross sales made by The Mason Tire & Rubber Co., Kent, 
Ohio, have increased from $300,000 during the month of last 
November to a total for the first four months of 1924 of over 
$3,500,000, or an average of about $900,000 per month this year. 
This would mean an annual rate of $10,800,000, as against 
$7,000,000 in 1923. The company’s financial position is considered 
very satisfactory, the ratio of current assets to current liabilities 
\pril sales this vear totaled $958,000, with 


net profit for the month of $42,000, while May sales and profits 


being about 2 to 1. 


will show still further improvement. 


Westinghouse Capital Stock Increased 

The authorized capital stock of the Westinghouse Electric & 
Manufacturing Co. was increased from $125,000,000 par value to 
$200,000,000 par value at a meeting of the stockholders held June 
11. Directors, as follows, were elected: 

Of the class whose term will expire the second Wednesday of 
June, 1928: Guy E. Tripp, chairman of the board, Westinghouse 
Electric & Manufacturing Co.; H. H. Westinghouse, chairmati 
of the board, Westinghouse Airbrake Co.; Joseph W. Marsh, 
president, Standard Underground Cable Co. and Albert H. 
Wiggin, president, Chase National Bank of New York. 

Of the class whose term will expire the second Wednesday of 
June, 1925: H. P. Davis, vice-president, Westinghouse Electric 
& Manufacturing Co. Of the class whose term will expire the 
second Wednesday of June, 1927: L. A. Osborne, vice-president, 
Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Co. Mr. Osborne and 


Mr. Davis are new directors elected to fill vacancies created on 
the board by retiring of James C. Bennett and William H. 
\W\V oodin. 


Akron Rubber Stock Quotations 


Quotations of June 21 supplied by Otis & Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 


Last Sale Bid Asked 
Firestone com.. caessbs id bedvasee wes 6814 68% 
Firestone Ist pfd hb bes 6hdseeeewense 9¢ OF 97 
Firestone 2nd pfd. ie — S¢ “a &6 
er 175 185 
General pfd : passaddc duress 98 : 100 
Goodrich con See Sees ex 24 
Goodrich pfd esbeetns oan 7¢ 
Goodyear com auvewoms ees ‘ 1¢ oe 10% 
Goodyear pfc : ‘ cows ° 457% 4434 4¢ 
CORON BU WE ios casecssonnscwesees 
Kelly-Springfield com:..........csscee08. oe 3¢ 
Kelly-Springfield pfd an aa view!) Bae 
Kelly-Springfield 2nd pfd iid eames © 
McGraw com... — ese Leg 
McGraw pfd ‘ ree er rete 2 4 ‘ 1% 
Miller com ‘ cee raw 68 66 x 
Miller pid TTTTTTT eee ee as 93% 93 Os 
Star com seeeeses 9 
a 3 
WUOMGRRTE sccccccccsecscessscocecveeases 1€ 20 
Wee Gis ee dcendcowesncvenvscceesnenaes 2 2 
Ce ee ee eee 
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Dividends Declared 


Stoel 

Com] y Stoc Rate Payable of Record 
( Consolidated Rubber ¢ Pid j June 30 June 23 

e-Apsle Rubber (¢ I july 1 June 27 
Ce lire & Rubber Cx Pfd | July 1 June 20 
( rire & Rubber ( I I lulv 1 lune 2 
( ear Tire & R er ( 

i : Pf ful 2 lune 14 
l ri & Rubber ( ( | lune 
] Tire & Rubber ( Ce extra cts. July 1 June 2 
] i Tire & Rubber ( I $1.7 Jul | June 2 
I Rubber ( I 
S s Rubber ( ( ! lune l 


New York Stock Exchange Quotations 


Hig Las 
\ R ber, « ( é 
( ch. B. F., ¢ ‘ ] 18 . 
( year Tire & Rubl f 4 4 
( ea Tire & Rubbe t 
Kelly-Springfield Tire, cor 1¢ 
Keystone Tire & Rubber, cor 1 l 
United States Rubber, ¢ 25 2 
United States Rubber, Ist pt 8 74 7 74 


May 14 (Ohio), $10,000. War 


executive vice 








Kreinhede s€ tary, both cf 27 Ne 
st ’rincipal office, Ohio Savings 
Bl Ohic fo manufacture and deal 
g terials 
(New York), $10,006 Incorjx rators 
1 aul th of 864 Fox street, Bronx, and 
| York City Principal office, Manhattan 
I vaterprocf fabrics 
he, May 8 (Ohio), $500,000 bond issue and 
f no par value. F. C. Thornton, president, 


West 12th stree 
ry avenue; J. A. 
d ‘tary, 1247 Arthur 
1463 Wyand:tte avenue, both of Lakewood 
Cleveland, Ohio rc 


ker, vice-president, 


3116 





manu 





H. A. Jones, presi 
treasurer Principal office, 


lipment 1 handle rubber 


ana 





rgency . iy 24 (Delaware), $100,000 par value 
! rators: Franklin L. Mettler; M. E. Mettler and P. M. Gilkey, 
of Wilmington, Delaware with Franklin L. Mettler, 832 
Market Wilmington, vanufacture and distribute eme 
gency automobile tires 
irdy Rubber Co., The 
ue £100, and 2,000 shares f a 
¢ Incorpcrators: Samuel ¢ 
all of 65 Cedar street, 
States Corperaticn (¢ 
outer tubes 
Miller-Gross 
raters: Hl. T 
Gross, 3 &th 
York Tk 
North-Fastern T 
ided in $12,500 cf 
William N 
treasurer. and John J 
land Principal office. 1982 N. Jaw str 





street, delaware lo r 





0,000 preferred, par 
without nominal or par 
Hand and Raymoni J. 
Principal office, with the 
o manufacture and deal 


June 11 (Delaware), $1 
1 


New York 


Dever. Delaware I 


Corman, 
inner and 
Rubber Co., Inc.. May 3 (New Y 
Miller and B. F. Miller, bith of 2325 
street, all of Troy, New York 
carry on a tire business 
& Rubbe: Works, Inc., January 2 (Maryland), $25,000 
preferred ar $12,500 cf common stock at $10 per 
Saneman, Jr., president: William N. Saneman, Sr., 
attorney-secretary, all of Baltimore, Mary- 
eet, Baltimcre, Maryland. To manu 


rk), $10,000. Inccrpo- 
15th street and Wm. A 
Principal office, Troy, New 





facture reliners and blowout patches and to buy and sell scrap rubber. 
Perfection Tire Sales Co., Inc., April 10 (Rhode Island), 500 shares of 
commen stock, without par value Incorporators: Joseph P. Ryan; Aloysius 


R. Ryan and vidence, Rhode Island. Principal 


Provi 
Tire C 
Ira N 


James F. Sullivan, all of Pri 
R. | fo deal in 


April 10 


lence, tires, 






un), $25,000 


and 





subscribed, $15,500 








paid in. Spade, president and director; G. M. Spade, vice-president 
nd director, and Vincent G. Me rt, secretary, treasurer and director, all 
of Grand Rapids, Michigan Principal «fice, 7 Fulton street, West, Grand 
Rapids, Michigan fo carry Geodyear solid and pneumatic tires 


Summit Tube Garage, Inc April 19 (New Jersey), $50,000 Incorpo 
r s: Samuel Neurteld, 2068 61st street; William Friedman, 1259 Lincoln 
Place, both of Brooklyn, New York, and Leo Blumberg, 15 Exchange Place, 
| . ' 5 Fxchange Place, Jersey City, N. J 
I 


sey City, Principal office, 15 


carry on the business of garagemen and automobile dealers. 
Syracuse Vuleanizing C Inc May 20 (New York), $5,000 In- 
corporators: Richard Palmer, 2429 South Salina street; Philip A 


Goettel, 
racuse, N. \ 
tires, automobiles, etc. 


Kirkpetrick street, ans lorwood V. Jcnes, all of Sy 
Principal office, Syracuse, New York re 
Tomkins Moulded Rubber, Inc., 
lue $100, and 2,500 shares cf common 
value Incorporatc rs r. L. Crotean;: M. A 
Wilmineton, Delaware Principal office, 


deal in 
(Delaware), $50,000 preferred, 
steck without nominal or par 
Bruce and A. M. Hooven, 
vith the Corporation Trust Com 


f America, Du Pont Bldg... Wilmingtin, Delaware To manufacture 

leal in 1ubber goods of all kinds 
Williamsen Battery Co., May 6 (Delaware), 5,000 shares preferred 
st par value $100, and 200,030 shares of common stock without nominal 


or par value Incerporators: T. L. Croteau, M. A. Bruce and A. M. 
Iloover ll of Wilmington, Delaware Principal office, with the Corporation 
[ st ( pany f America, Du Pont Building, Wilmington, Delaware. To 
manufacture ar deal in dry cell and other electric batteries and electric 

Line 

Rubber Trade in the East and South 
Manufactured Goods 

Se is combined with complex industrial forces 
and political uncertainties have resulted in reduced demand in 
nost lines of rubber goods. Some factories are affected more by 
one set of influences than by others. For example, tires, tubes, 


nd automobile topping are severely restricted in production by 








Ire the public to purchase automobiles at the estimated 

t [ ant pated that the recent cut tire prices direct and 

nalire will stimulate the buying interest of motorists in the pur- 
lase of tires and particularly of balloon tires 

Heel production has declined materially, to about 25 per cent 

capacity output, due to parallel causes in the leat! shoe industry. 





One large producer of heels recently ceased operations for two 


weeks. In the case of rubber boots and shoes, factories are facing 


and closing for and summer vacation 


Mechanical 


operations 


1 1 . 
seasonal slackness repairs 


period for operatives. lines show better prices and 


more activity Factory approximate two-thirds to 





three-quarters capacity. Flooring as a specialty is eresting an 


increasing number of manufacturers as affording heavy 
at good prices. 

The long and active 
the 


half capdtity. Weather proofing is in its dull season. Druggists’ 


period in insulated wire production seems 


to be closed, mills generally running on not much above 


sundries are in good production, particularly in such items of non- 


seasonal use as dress shields, baby pants, gloves, hospital supplies, 


etc. A price war is the current unpleasant feature in this branch 


} > 


ve handled in the name of the R. T. 


Vanderbilt Co. by its various 


branches, 
Vanderbilt Organizes Clay Company 


The R. T. 50 East 42nd street, New Y« 
has organized the American Clay Co., for the 


Vanderbilt Co., 
North 


re, A. Ba 


purpose of 


expanding its mining operations and increasing the output of 
“Dixie” clay. New equipment is being installed at the com- 
pany’s plant, where the capacity is to be doubled a “es 
Vanderbilt is chairman of the board of directors of the North 
American Clay Co. Sales of “Dixie” clay will as formerly 
' > 


v handled in the name of the R. T. Vanderbilt Co. 


International Acceptance Bank Heads German Loan 
York, 


the 


Some of the leading banking institutions of New Boston 


and Chicago have formed a syndicate headed by Interna- 


New 


the disposal of the new German Gold Rediscount 


tional Acceptance Bank, Inc., of York, in order to place at 
Bank, organi- 
Dr. Hjalmar Schacht, a credit under which German two- 
bills, dollars, the United 


the American banking 


ized by 
issued in 
taken 


name trade 


States, 


and payable in 
will be for rediscount by 


syndicate. 
New York 
The Inc., 


goods 


, , 
hard rubber 
of every description, and with main offices at 251-255 


New York, N. Y., is 
addition to its plant at 


Vulcanized Rubber Co., manufacturing 


Fourth avenue, constructing a one-story 


This 


sion, measuring 40 by 132 feet, will be completed about July 15, 


Morrisville, Pennsylvania exten- 


when other improvements will be under consideration. Judson 


Drayton is treasurer. 
H. Butcher & Co., Inc., 251-255 
Front street, New York, N. Y., has returned from a trip.through 
Middle West, 


-hemical concerns. Mr. Thomas reports encouraging 


V. G. Thomas, treasurer of L. 


the South and where he visited leading color and 


prospects for 
his industry, and the establishment of seven agencies. 
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[The Wamsutta Mills New 


ince 1846 has n engaged in t 


Bedford, 


ie manufacture of cotton products, 


Massachusetts, which 


W specializing in the production of wide and narrow fabrics 
\ special fabric department has been or- 


vanized by the company’s sales agent, Ridley Watts & Co., 44-46 





Leonard st New York, N. Y., and George W. Gibbs, formerly 
with the Hodgman Rubber Co., has been placed in charge. 

Will P & , Inc., has been merged with the Ameri- 
can Trading 25 Broad street, New York, N. ¥ The new 
concern wil irry on business as the American Trading Co., 
Inc., the only « ge being the appointment of William E. Peck 
is a ect president 

David M ager of the rubber department of Balfour, 
Williamson & Co., 67 Wall street. New York, N. Y., has been 
connected th t company's rubber division for a considerable 
time é pending a in the Far East studying 

nditior t ubber industry, particularly in Singapore and 
la 

] W kimont, formerly of Pell & Dumont, Inc., began 

t luct bu ss as crude rubber broker under 
the me L. W. Dumont & Co., at 132 Front street, New 
\ k N \ 

The Lee Tire & Rubber Co. of New York, Inc., 33 West 60th 
street, New York, N. Y., has appointed H. L. Pettingell as assist- 
’ iles n g Harry E. Field is general sales manager ot 
the wnizat 

A new mpany under the name of Currier Loomis @as been 


rm wit! fices at 39 Cortlandt street, New York, N. Y 


int under the trade name 











e pury 1 keting a swing j 
on This type of joint, which is familiar to the rubber 
dust repr its y form an improvement in manu- 
ture t ge in { rl Mr. Loomis as an engineer 
specialized in the celluloid and plastic industries, having been 
rer] th Franklin Williams, Inc., Newark, New 
erste 
At the annual meeting of the stockholders of the Ajax Rubber 
( In 218-222 West 57th street, New York, N. Y., F. M 
riopitt, vi president in charge of sales, was ilso elected a 
director eding L. P. Destribats. G. E. Shipway is vice- 
president and general manager and also a director, while Edward 
L. Fries is secretary-treasurer, vice-president, and also a director. 
\ \. Garthwaite, treasurer of the Lee Tire & Rubber Co 
when asked about the company’s business said: “Increasing orders 
for the past 45 days have necessitated operation at the Consho- 
cken | t at full and day capacity. Since the company 
ecures the bulk of its volume on replacement business the late 
pring and t weather naturally retarded consumer buying 
\ ith the coming of automobile weather the Lee factory has struck 
its accustomed stride and indications point te an outstanding 
car i b 
The Export Div n of the United States Rubber Co., 1790 
Broadway, New York, N. Y., has recently appointed H. S. Mc- 
Pherson as manager of the company’s branch at Tokio, Japan. 
Albert N Ree ves goes to Mexico ( ity, Mexico, to act as assistant 
to the branch manager there, S. L. Carrico. 
Albert V. W. Tallman and G. Edward Habich have formed a 
partnership known as Tallman & Habich, with offices at 35 Stone 
treet, New York, N. Y., and will conduct a brokerage business in 


crude rubber and kindred products 
1 Neal G. Adair joined the staff of the Motor and 


Accessory Manufacturers’ Association as manager of the Show 


Department, and also the association’s educational and publicity 
has been editor of Motor World, and for several 





: . , 
work. Mr. Adair 
years executive secretary of the National Association of Auto- 


mobile Show and Association Managers. 


Improved facilities for service to the trade have been secured 
by the removal by The B. F. Goodrich Rubber Co., Akron, Ohi 
of its Buffalo, New York, branch from 1052 Main street to the 
Larkin terminal warehouse, 197 Van Rensselaer street. 

On July 1 E. H. Johnson will sever his connection with The 
\tlantic Insulated Wire & Cable Co., 
vice-president and works manager since the establishment of the 


where he has served as 
company in 1902. Following the recent merging of the Atlantic 
organization with The Rome Wire Co., the operating equipment 
of the former concern will be moved to Rome, New York. 

G. M. Moffett has been appointed sales service manager of the 
United States Rubber Co. branch at Rochester, New York. 

New equipment is being installed and production will soon 
begin at the plant of the Syra-Cord Tire & Rubber Corporation, 
Syracuse, New York, where the products of the Syrabord Rubber 
Flooring Corporation will be manufactured. The latter company 
was formerly known as the Reinforced Rubber Flooring Corpe- 
ration. Prospects for the new industry are said to be very satis- 
factory. Walter R. Stone is president. 

Eastern and Southern Notes 

The Boston Woven Hose & Rubber Co., Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts, has received an order from the city of Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania, for 50,350 feet of double jacketed fire hose, the 
largest order ever placed by that city for such equipment. The 
Stockwell Rubber Co., Inc., 535 Arch street, Philadelphia, was 
instrumental in securing the new outfit. 

John T. Spicer, formerly sales manager of the Thermoid Rubber 
Co., Trenton, New Jersey, is now connected with the Aitkin- 
Kynett Co., advertising specialists of Philadelphia. 

Rubber Co., 
Lambertville, New Jersey, in the South, will now cover West 
Virginia and Pennsylvania. 

The E. E. handling Seiberling, Star and Good- 
year tires and tubes, has moved to new quarters at 407 Market 
street, Chattanooga, Tennessee. 


Lambert Reed, salesman for the Lambertville 


Dew Tire Co., 


The Tire Co., 248 Meeting street, Charleston, South Carolina, 
is handling Diamond tires at wholesale, and retailing both Good- 
rich and Diamond casings. 

Firestone tires, both pneumatic and solid, are being carried 
by the Capital City Tire & Supply Co., 284 Peachtree street, 
Atlanta, Georgia. M. D. Barnes is manager. 

The newly organized Rubber Clearing Corporation, 1126 Fourth 
avenue, South, Nashville, Tennessee, is selling to dealers, at whole- 
sales prices only both Holyoke tires and tubes and Cupples tires. 
The company is covering the territory included in southern Ken- 
ky, Tennessee and northern Alabama. Officers are: R. G. 

Rawls, vice-president; and H. M. Bishop, 


secretary and treasurer. 


tuc 


Ray, president; R. L. 


The Rubber Products Co., Inc., Fort Worth, Texas, manufac- 
tures blowout patches, and also machinery for reclaiming fabric 
from used automobile tires, tube vulcanizing equipment, etc. 
Tires in the 30 by 3 and 30 by 3% sizes are also rebuilt, while a 
considerable business is done in the manufacturing of rubber 
Executives include the following: N. T. Mazza, 
G. Colburn, vice-president; G. W. C. 
tary; and C. D. Gibbs, treasurer. 


specialties. 
president; L. Lee, secre- 

The Ewart-Brewer Co., 419-23 South 21st street, Birmingham, 
\labama, is carrying a full line of Century tires, including 
balloons and balloon types. W. P. Brewer heads the Birmingham 
organization, and W. E. Ewart is general manager. 


A full line of Goodyear and Mohawk tires as well as accessories 
will be carried by the Service Tire Co., Fifth and Jefferson streets, 
Kentucky, successor to the Ray Winter Tire Co 
Executives of the new concern are William R. Burnett, W. D. 
Payne and Ray Strittmatter, the latter being general manager. 


Paducah, 
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Goodrich Rubber Co., 
moved to 635 


maintained by The B. F. 
Antonio, 


The branch 
Akron, Ohio, at San 
Soledad street. 


Texas, has been 


General Manager Pennsylvania Rubber Co. 


George Washington Daum, vice-president of the Pennsylvania 
Pennsylvania, and who has succeeded the 


Rubber Co., Jeannette, 
ate Seneca G. Lewis as general 





manager of that company, has had 
a long and varied experience in 
the rubber industry, to which he 


has devoted his entire business life. 


Born in Canton, Ohio, in 1885, 
he was educated in the public 


schools of Akron, that state, and 


1900 went to work for The B. 
clerk. 


] Goodrich Co. as order 





\dvancing through the sales de- 
partment and mold records he be 
came assistant department man- 


ager, a post in which he acquired 
experience of no little value in his 
later work. 

In 1909 he joined the Pennsyl- 





vania Rubber Co. as manager of 


the cost department and thereafter 


George W. Daum 


held successively the offices of assistant superintendent, superin- 
tendent, assistant general manager and vice-president-general man- 
ager, to which latter office he was appointed April 21, 1924. Thus 
he‘ has long been an important factor in the company’s growth of 
business 

Mr. Daum is a Mason, an Elk and a member of the Pittsburgh 
Athletic Club, Greensburg Country Club, Hannastown Golf Club 
and Westmoreland Polo Club. 


The Rubber Trade in New Jersey 
Manufactured Goods 


m reduced tickets 


Generally speaking the industry is operating 
usually in force at this time of the year. While a few Trenton 
rubber manufacturers are operating overtime to fill orders, others 
report business as dropping oft somewhat t one plant more than 
300 hands were laid off during the past month when orders took 
a sudden dro The lay-off is believed to be only temporary. 
The tire industry shows lower production and sales and increased 
stocks on hand four months of 1924 as compared 
with the similar period of 1923. The temporary slump in the 
believed to be due to the long season of 


rubber cloth say 


for the first 
manufacture of tires is 


rain and inclement weather. Manufacturers of 


they have no cause for complaint. 


Long Service Rubber Men Honored 


The Trenton rubber plants were well represented at the banquet 


given at the Trenton armory on June 7 to all employes with 
t wenty-five years or more of service to their credit. The Crescent 
Insulated Wire & Cable Co. led the list with forty-five veteran 


Rubber Co. had forty. Other con- 


Murray 


number of old 


employes, while the 
included: Essex 
twelve; Whitehead 


twenty; 


cerns and employes present 
Lu erne Rubhe r is. 
twelve; Thermoid 


Mercer 
thirteen. 


Rubber Co., twenty-two; 


Brothers Rubber Co., Rubber Co., 
lome Rubber Co., eighteen; 
William R. Thropp Co., 
Lambertville Rubber Co. Under Owner Management 
Thomas R. Shepard has been appointed by the board of directors 
manager of the Lambertville Rubber Co., Lambertville, 
contract with the Stevenson Corporation ter- 


Rubber Co., fourteen, and 


general 
New Jersey. The 
minated recently and the plant is again under owner management 
\Ir. Shepard represents the major financial interest which controls 


the Lambertville concern. C. E. Murray, general manager for the 
past five years, will continue his supervision until Mr. Shepard 
becomes thoroughly acquainted with his new duties. 

The regular summer shutdown is scheduled from July 21 to 
August 11, when repairs to machinery will be made. H. B. Smith, 
employment manager, has been made a member of the sales force. 


Kenneth B. White has been selected as employment manager. 
De Mattia Bros. Increase Manufacturing Facilities 


New 


business 


com 
Mattia 


to operate the machine shop in Gar 


De Mattia Bros., Garfield, Jersey, announce the 


pletion of a plan for further expansion. De 
Brothers, Inc., will continue 
eld, where a full line of tire molds 
known De Mattia 
factured. The foundry in Clifton, New Jersey, will be operated 
De Mattia Foundry & Machine ¢ 


specialize in gray 


mechanical molds, machinery 


and the universally core chuck are manu 


by the where separate offices 
will be maintained, continuing t 

All organization plans have been completed, wherein controlling 
held by Peter De 


will also be executive heads 


iron castings. 


each company will continue to be 
Mattia, wh« 


interest in 

Mattia and Barthold De 

of both companies. 
Trenton Tire Dealers’ Banquet 

\ssocia 

J.. was a 


The first annual banquet of the Trenton Tire Dealers’ 
June 19, at Hillwood Inn, Trenton, N. 


Twenty-two members and guests were present. 


tion, held on 
decided success. 
There were vocal and instrumental selections and music by an 
orchestra. Following the banquet there was a general discussion 
on tires. 
New Jersey Notes 

F. Robert Lee has been advanced to the position of general 
sales manager of the Thermoid Rubber Co. to succeed John T. 
Smith has been made assistant general 
manager. 


Spicer, resigned. O. H. 
sales manager. Mr. Lee was formerly assistant sales 

Jos. O. Stokes is spending the summer at his beautiful home in 
Santa Monica, California, and W. G. B. Stokes is summering at 
\tlantic City, New Jersey. Each of the brothers claims to have 
found the ideal climate in which to pass the heated term. 

The Howe Rubber Corporation, New Brunswick, New Jersey, 
announces that operations will be resumed after a shutdown of 
several weeks. George M. Griffith, president, says that no new 
equipment will be installed for the manufacture of balloon tires and 
concern will continue the manufacture of standard lines. 
Orders are 

the office 


accepted as 


that the 
The cost accounting system is now being simplified. 
and there will be 
resignation of H. M. 


being received a rearrangement of 


personnel. The Kerr was 


secretary and treasurer and as a member of the board 


Phe Thermoid Rubber Co. reports marked increase in the manu- 
facture of tires, with a dropping off in the brake lining production. 
rhe latter department was very busy until a short time ago. 
of hands have been laid off at the plant of the Joseph 
hard 


batte ry jars 


\ number 
Stokes 


sively. 


Rubber Co., manufacturers of rubber goods exclu- 





The company specializes in makin; 


Whitehead Brothers Rubber Co. announces business as dull in 
the different departments, including the hose department, which 
until recently has been busy filling summer orders 

The Puritan Rubber Co., manufacturers of molded goods and 

yunt 


ubber cloth, is optimistic over the future judging from the am« 


of business now being done. The concern recently added a night 
Sean 

The Ajax Rubber Co. reports good business with increased 
orders. The output of balloon tires has been increased during the 


past month and prospects are excellent for the remainder of the 
summer. William W. McMahon, 
best policy is not to accumulate stock. 

Yardville, New 


has been compelled to cut 


general manager, believes the 


The Spartan Rubber Co., Jersey, which had been 


twenty-four hours a day, 


operating 
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wn on product it. However, the company has placed 
three tt it w e department an ne shift in the other 
department | is producing about 400 tires a day. 

The Gl Rub e Manufacturing Co., Trenton, New 
lersey retort ‘ t about SO per cent mn tire and tube 
productior ring ast month and t company is ready t 
and 

, \l the Murra \ er \ 
i re N M ind danct 
it t ¢ wedding am 
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iu“ 1 the kine tomobile cces 
! | sep DD | ra 400 Mai 
i e. W J. De 49 Henry street, Passa 
ind R g 42% Drive, Passa ill New Jerse 
Wr ° 
The Rubber Trade in Rhode Island 
Phe rubber sit t Rhode Island has not been so dis 
couraging in mat ears as it is at the present time, with little, 
il any, prospect mmediate relief This is especially the case 
as regards the manutacturers « f footwear, whose plants ire on 
the shortest working hedules with the smallest working forces 
since the tbreak f the World War 
Davol Anniversary Dance 
Several hundred mploves f the Davol Rubber (¢ en} ved 


t 
a dance Wednesday evening, June 4, in the big new building just 


completed, extending from South street nearly to the Providence 


river, in celebratior f tl 50th anniversary of the founding of 
the concert 1874 the late Joseph Davol. The business now 
requires a floor spa f approximately five acres and the indica 
tions are that more will be necessary in a comparatively short 
time The affair on June 4 was under the direction of the 
Employes’ Mutual Benetit Association and a committee composed 


of E. L. Hanna, Thomas Ryan and Paul A. Raiche 


During the evening the gathering adopted resolutions compl 
menting the concern on its long life and the cordial relations 
existing between the officials and the employes. The resolutions 
expressed the appreciation of the employes for the numerous ben 
ts which they enjoy with the company The annual factory 
outing this year will be held at Rocky Point on August 23, it was 


announced during the evening. 


Summer Closing of National Factory 
At the National India Rubber Co., Bristol, the entire plant is 
closed, having shut down on June 28 with notice that it will remair 


idle all summer. Curtailment began here June 10, when the 


spreading room of the shoe division closed 


The next day the 
itting department closed and in rotation the other departments 
closed until June 28 when the entire plant suspended operations 

It was announced June 4 that the shoe division would shut down 
for about three months and “it is expected that work will be 
resumed in the latter part of September on a reduced scale of 
wages.” The announcement further stated that “the wire divisiot 
will also shut down on June 28 and will probably reopen 
Monday, August 4 

Che following notice to employes was issued by the management : 

‘All persons living out of town, who are at present employed 
1 the factory, will be given until January 1, 1925, in which to move 


to Bristol or at least to reside in Bristol during those days of the 


week in which the factory is in operation. It should be under 
stood, however, that in the cases of clerks, all persons on the 
salary payroll who have been notified or may be notified that their 


services are not needed on their present work, in order to be 


included in this ruling must be willing to accept transfer to work 


lirect labor in the factory 





\ll out-of-town people who have been laid off since February 

solely on account of their place of residence, and who have not 
been able to obtain work, will be given work if they move 
Bristol prior to January 1, 1925, or during that period prove 
their willingness to reside in Bristol during the days when the 
factory is operating 

“All heads of families or wives of heads of families now in 
ur employ who live out of town but who held title to their own 
? 


uses on June 2, 1924, will be given a period of one year, elapsing 


y 1, 1925, at which time a further decision will be made. 

very assistance possible will be given to persons who wish 
to tind houses in which to live or boarding places during this 
period, and the industrial relations department will be very glad 
to receive applications promptly from any one who wishes to 
make use of their assistance.” 

\t the time of the beginning of the shutdown there were 
ipproximately 2,100 persons employed in the Keds department 


ind 450 in the wire and mechanical divisions. The shoe division 


as been operating under a curtailed schedule for the past eight 
months 


Rhode Island Notes 

The American Wringer Co., Woonsocket, on June 20 posted 
notices that a wage reduction of 10 per cent affecting its nearly 
400 employes would go into effect July 7. George R. Keltie, 
production manager of the factory, states that the cut was made 
necessary by continued losing of business on account of lower 
prices. He expressed the opinion that in the fall better business 
conditions would come. 

Mr. Keltie said that the plant normally employed more than 
500 hands, but at present carries about 388 on the payroll. He 
said that some of the departments had been running two days 
and some three and fours days a week, with none operating full 
time. He declared that weather conditions had made department 
store business bad, which resulted in a falling off of business for 
his concern 


The American Wringer Co. recently announced that it was 
experimenting with a rubber paving block, some of which were 
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ing tried out on some of the streets of Woonsocket, where they 


were set under supervision of the American Wringer Co. officials. 
[he blocks are made by special process and it is believed that if 
they prove all that is expected of them a new line of work will 
be opened up for the employes. The company has also been 
experimenting with a new floor covering made of rubber. 

The Hope Webbing Co., Pawtucket, which employs about 1,200 
operating on full time, has had 


4 


persons when all departments are 
less than half its quota at work in all the departments during the 


last six weeks. Charles A. Horton, general manager of the plant, 





says that one of the reasons why business is so poor is “the playing 
of too much politics.” 

Business has been so unsteady at the Hope Webbing Co. during 
the last few months that it has been found necessary to lay off 
employes from time to time, with the result that only about 
one-half the number ordinarily employed are now working. 

“I don't say that business will not pick up later,” said Mr 
Horton, “but at the present time there is too much playing of 
politics. We have laid off a number of employes and owing to 
the unsteadiness of conditions we cannot say at this time whether 
we will be obliged to let more go indetinitely, or take those who 
are now out of work.’ 

Creditors of the Walker Webbing Co. about the middle of last 
it private sale of the 


month gave their assent to the selling 
company’s property in this state for $130,700 and a decree has 
been entered by Justice Chester W. Barrows in the Superior 
Court for Providence County authorizing the receivers, Arthur 
Henius of this city and E. H. Small of Fall River, Massachusetts, 
to dispose of the property. The name of the prospective pur- 
chaser has been kept secret The sale does not include the 
company’s holdings at Brockton, Massachusetts, under the terms 
of the order of notice issued in accordance with the court's decree 
Mr. and Mrs. John Callan, of Bristol, recently celebrated their 
golden wedding anniversary He was born in Ireland in 1845 
but came to Bristol when he was 18 years old and has remained 


{ in the employ of the National India 


there ever since e Was 
Rubber Co. for 52 years, where he was an acknowledged expert 
in vulcanizing of rubber goods. He retired three years ago. The 
anniversary was held in the house in which Mr. and Mrs. Callan 


have made their home for 48 years and raised a family of 11 


children 
\ugustus O. Bourn, treasurer of the Bourn Rubber Co., Provi- 
dence, and former Governor of Rhode Island, was the oldest 


alumnus at the 156th annual Commencement exercises at Brown 
; , 


University last month, being a member of the Class of 
The Lawrence Felting Co., Millville, closed June 26 for a two 


workers an annual vacation period 


52 





weeks’ shutdown to allow 


and also an opportunity for an overhauling of boi 


lers and 


machinery 

The capital stock of the Sterling Insulated Wire Co., of Provi- 
dence, has been changed, according to information filed at the 
office of the Secretary of State, from 500 shares of common 
without par value to $30,000 preferred and 300 shares of common 
without par value. 

The American Fabric Co., Inc., Providence, manufacturer of 
radio and telephone cords, is erecting a new fireproof mill con- 
struction building at 46 Baker street, and it is stated that the 
equipment of the plant will be tripled. The new building will 
have 13,000 square feet of floor space, with land adjoining for 
The officers of the company are as follows: 
and Barney Ken- 


future expansion 
Jacob Kenner, president and general manager, 
ner, secretary and treasurer. 
AMERICAN EXPORTS OF RUBBER BELTING DURING APRIL INCLUDED 
shipments to the following countries: British South Africa, which 
took goods valued at $32,509; England, $28,971; Japan, $23,958; 
Chile, $21,739; Mexico, $15,856: Australia, $14,218 ; Canada, $11,184. 


The RubDer Trade in Massachusetts 
Manufactured Goods 


Continued unseasonal spring weather and general business un- 
certainty have greatly handicapped manufacturers of rubber goods 
ind necessitated curtailed production schedules in most lines. Con- 
siderable unemployment exists, reducing the purchasing power of 
consumers. The tendency toward stabilization of prices of basic 
commodities and improving weather conditions are regarded as 
hopeful factors. Retail trade is quite sensitive to weather con- 
ditions, and unseasonable weather together with the present 
retailers’ policy of buying only for immediate needs places a 
heavy burden and risk on the manufacturer. 

Rubber footwear factories are operating four or five days a 
week chiefly on tennis lines and for the most part on orders for 


immediate delivery The summer shutdowns, except in a few 


instances, now promise to be longer than usual. 

Tire production is proceeding under pronounced curtailment 
owing to unusually heavy stocks in the hands of manufacturers 
and dealers, less motor vehicle buying activity with consequent 
reduced output, and the fact that the market is flooded with used 


cars not in operation. The smaller companies with comparatively 


steady local outlets are perhaps feeling this less than the larger 
producers 

Mechanical rubber goods demand is only fair and the same 
may be said of druggists’ sundries, seasonal specialties and sport- 
ing goods. The output of automobile topping and proofed goods 
las been somewhat curtailed, and the reclaiming industry is feel- 
ing the general quietness, except such firms as have engaged in the 
manufacture of rubber flooring and other specialties utilizing much 


of their own reclaim. Building operations continue large and in 


consequence most insulated wire factories are still operating at 


or nearly on full time 


Boston May Become Important Rubber Port 


If the plans of the Maritime Association of the Boston Chamber 
of Commerce materialize, crude rubber for the big tire and rubber 
company's property in this state for $130,700 and a decree has 
through the port of Boston and shipped throughout the country 
to its destination. 

\ party of thirty members of the Rubber Association of 
\merica came to Boston not long ago and spent the day in investi 
gating the situation. They were taken to the Army Base and 
Commonwealth Pier, where they saw the facilities for handling 
freight from steamers. Then they made a tour of the harbor 
on a steamer inspecting terminal facilities at East Boston and 
Charlestown, where more ocean liners dock 

The railroad connections were explained, and the delegation was 
old that while a steamer was proceeding to New York a cargo 
of rubber could be unloaded in Boston and be on its way to the 
factories, and that during the time it would take to unload at New 
York and be ferried on lighters to some of the railroad terminals, 
it would be in Akron and other plants 

The delegates were received by Governor Cox at the State 
House and by Acting Mayor Sullivan at City Hall. Later they 
were taken to the Country Club at Brookline for lunch as guests 


of a large party of prominent Boston bankers and business men 


Harvard Bridge to Be Repaired 


The Massachusetts Legislature has at last authorized the repair 
of the existing Harvard Bridge between Boston and Cambridge 
at a cost not to exceed $600,000. Plans call for elimination of the 
present draw and have been approved by the War Department. 
Work will be started soon and hope is entertained by its sponsors 
that rubber paving will be chosen as the floor covering. In making 
a selection the authorities will be influenced somewhat by the 
tryout of rubber paving recently installed on the Northern avenue 


bridge in Boston. To date this trial installation looks as good as 
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new and is highl by drivers of both horse-drawn and and rubber goods manufacturing but of the production and prepara- 
: ) ¢ : : 
motor vehicles tion of rubber as well, both plantation and wild. 
. : , . The stage is being rapidly set for the fifth annual National 
Canadian Water Power for New England Meta ei ' oe 
; Shoe Style Show and Leather Exposition to be held in Mechanics 
e power investigating mmitt a | esnrs 2 Insinetries . , ‘ . ais : . 4 
power } ‘ nittee of the Associated Industrie Building from July 14 to 17 inclusive, immediately following the 
tf Massachusett V rles in, th unent indus Tats Mks’ C i T i . 
‘ fassa t cade es T. Main, the eminent indu great National Elks’ Convention week. The evening Style Revue, 
trial enzine and of which Georg ach nower sunerintemdent : , . , . 
rial ¢ er, and rge L. Finch, power superintendent vhen the latest creations of the footwear designers and manu- 
i the H R Wate wn, Was a member, ha lered = facturers will be displayed by living models, again promises to 
ts renort mt te mmar the r ver <itnati . . 1 
1 its J mea ¢ mmary of the water px ruatne € an outstanding feature. Scores of firms in the leather and 
n New Engla ubber footwear and kindred trades will keep “open house” to 
the cor it S cient < per } 4 } 1 ” 
t ere i pe their customers and friends during the week and some of them 
wat \ 1 4 sal car p } . ‘ — : . 
vater pows \ 2 take care Of her growing 1 have elaborate programs of varied entertainment. 
quireme t I t t 4 idk Til i’ t { el ctri 4 it ‘ e . , 1 " 4 4 > 
: > My Test of Good Management” is the title of an illuminating 
ailroads t é ibout three-quarters t , . . “uK 7 . 
“ete ; : , , irticle in the May issue of “System” by Marquis M. Converse, 
developed \ | ¢ d ck existing laws < ‘ . : 7 “1 P 
, : president of the Converse Rubber Shoe Co., Malden. In it he 
exported t t irce I Canada, theretore that she ~ } } ° . 
r ; . ; P led ' é tells how a $6,000,000 annual business has been built up by doing 
OK tor the var electri energy needec t supplement ner ’ ~ . " 
, : Pt : things differently in respect to products, methods, sales and adver- 
steam plants, and upon t point the committee says in substance tising policy 
. : ° : : sing OlCY, 
[here are two potential sources of such water power: the larg: : ; P 
eaal ‘ : , ; : : An important addition to the rapidly increasing number of 
developments o1 e tributars t the St. Lawrence in (uebe : : ; : Mas ; er : 
2 , ' motor bus lines in this state is forecast by the application of the 
the early constructi I vhich private caput il is iiread\ . : 
, . hes , Eastern Massachusetts Street Railway to the State Department 
engaged, and w mically developed in progressive : Public Utilities : : i 
steps, and the still rger developments on the St. Lawrence. i Public Utilities for a permit to operate the first long istance 
| , , 4 ’ oe be motor bus line in the state, between Boston and Lowell, a distance 
which undoubtedly must wait for the international canalization ; ’ ‘ 
f approximately thirty miles at a fare of one dollar. The 


of the river 


It is merely a question of time before the St. Lawrence canal 
will be constructed. It is possible that permanent power from 
this source may be available { New England by 1935 or 1940 
Somewhat less than 300,000 h.p. of the St. Lawrence river water 


power is now developed out of the total of 5,000,000 h.p. estimated 


to be available 


In the meantime, it to the mutual advantage of both New 
England and Quebec to promote for their joint use the ear! 
development of some of the water powers on the tributaries 
the St. Lawrence The crowded industrial centers in southern 
New England need this water power, which now runs to wasté 


and the domestic plants and paper industries of Quebec look 1 
this side of the border for their essential coal, the cost and diff 
culty of securing which is continually increasing. It is entire] 


possible to transmit the nearer blocks of Quebec water power t 


Massachusetts without incurring excessive losses, and witl 
sufficient reliability and stability 
The total available continuous power of the rivers of Quebec 


about 5,000,000 h.p., of 
and about 600,000 is under cor 


power of this un- 


than the St. Lawrence is 
700,000 is now developed, 
About 600,000 h.p. of 
developed power hes with 
Massachusetts 


Not only does the rubber trade of 


other 
about 
continuous 


300 miles 


struction. 
from eastern 


radius of 
New England look forward 


sources of additional 


to the consummation of these projects as 

and economical motive p for future expansion, but the in- 
sulated wire branch of the trade sees in it a source of muc! 
profitable business. In 1919 the rubber industry of the United 


States consumed 429,889 primary horsep wer 


The T Frank D { Ine < de rubber broke New 
York, N. Y., is now represented Bost H. A. Lib " 
92 State street 

The New England | er | heel manufacturer rmerly 
at 9 Gannett street cated at 150 Lenox street the 
South End of Bostor 

Announcement is made that the World’s Rubber and Tropical 
Exposition will be held Boston during the week of October 10 
to 17, 1925, probably in the Mechanics Building. It will be under 
the personal supervision of Chester I. Campbell, the successtu 
promoter of industrial shows Plans are maturing rapidly to 
make it not only a comprehensive exposition of rubber products 


tendency hereabouts to replace trolley lines with motor bus service 
promises within a few years to develop a considerable outlet for 


pneumatic tires of large size. 


The annual summer shutdown of the plants of the Boston 
Rubber Shoe Co., Malden, and the American Rubber Co., Cam- 
bridge, both subsidiaries of the United States Rubber Co., is 


announced to be of five weeks duration beginning June 27. 

H. C. Young, Jr., formerly sales service manager at the United 
States Rubber Company's branch at Rochester, New York, has 
Massachu- 


2 nat 
Boston, 


een transferred to a similar position at the 


branch. 


sceTrTs 


The Rubber Trade in Ohio 


Manufactured Goods 

The past month as well as the first six months of the year have 
een marked with fairly satisfactory conditions in the Ohio rubber 
Akron district A new survey 
half of the being done is at a 
satisfactory profit, remainder is on a profitable basis 
with practically no deficit. During this period tire output has 
reached a high point, with gradual declines registered during the 
past few weeks leading to a production figure of less than 80,000 
tires a day for the Akron district at the present time. The cur- 
tailment is due to the reduced demand of automobile manufactur- 
while the continued 
of inventory of 


centers in the 
than 
while the 


industry which 


shows that more business 


ing companies for original equipment tires, 
led to further piling up 
and dealers throughout 


ackward season has 
nished goods in the hands of the makers 
the country. 

What the second half of the year will 
of speculation. This period of last year was marked by a sharp 
tires which made impossible profitable production except 
organizations. As the middle of the year 
policy has again been started through re- 


bring forth is a matter 


cut in 
by the most efficient 
ipproaches, the cutting 
ductions in the price of balloon tires, which have produced good 
If price reductions are continued into the full 
tire line it is certain that last vear’s experience will be duplicated 
ind little profit shown during the remainder of the year. 

In other lines Akron manufacturers seem more fortunate than 
Footwear departments, which are re- 


profits thus far. 


those located elsewhere. 
ported very quiet in other cities, are reported in Akron to be pro- 
ducing at least 50 per cent as many pairs daily as during the 


period. Specialties to a large extent are responsible for this 


peak 
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good showing. Footwear departments will be closed down only 
two weeks for 

Mechanical goods sales continue satisfactory in spite of the 
reduction in industrial activity throughout the country. These 
operate at better than 50 per cent of 


inventory. 


departments continue to 
normal. 

Radio popularity has made for a continued demand for hard 
rubber goods, while the demand for surgical goods has continued 
slightly better than normal at this season of the year. Labor 
conditions have remained very satisfactory with a supply of men 
larger than the industry could absorb. This is attributed to the 
fact that more than 5,000 have been laid off by the industry while 
inclement weather gave them little opportunity of engaging in 
outdoor work. 

Curtailment of production and distribution continues 
to be the uppermost problem with industrial leaders. Low over- 
have given one Akron 
facturer a with the result that this producer 
is setting a pace hard to follow by those with higher overhead. 


cost of 


head and distribution costs large manu- 


decided advantage, 


Mason Reorganizes Executive Personnel 
Se 


Important changes have been made in the executive personnel 
of The Mason Tire & Rubber Co., Kent, Ohio. O. M. Mason, 
president and a director of the organization, has resigned, follow- 
ing the decision of his brother, D. M. Mason, to no longer continue 
as treasurer and a director, due to ill health. In their places are: 
W. A. Cluff, succeeds O, M. Mason as president of the 
company and D. M. Mason as treasurer, while H. P. 
T. G. Graham have been elected directors to fill the unexpired 
terms of the two brothers. Mr. Cluff has for a number of years 
»f the Mason organization, while for the last three 
Diehl will 


who 
Shupe and 


been secretary 

years Mr. Graham has been factory manager. J. H. 

continue as vice-president and sales manager. 
President Cluff has stated that a economy program 

be introduced in an effort to turn the deficit of $535,000 of 1923 

into a profit during the present year. Business during the first 

year amounted to $3,500,000, or on an annual 


new will 


four months of the 


free with every complete change of tires from high to low pres- 
sures a complete set of four wheels and five rims. The move- 
ment was started by Firestone, and within a few days the new 
policy was followed by Miller, Goodyear, Lee and General Tire 
& Rubber Co. The new policy is equivalent to a 15 per cent 
cut in price. 

This policy is undoubtedly an effort to stimulate the balloon 
tire business. Meetings which have been held lately by tire 
makers with automobile manufacturers indicate that balloon tire 
sizes may be reduced to less than one half of the present number. 
The entire summer will be required, manufacturers state, to work 


out details of the plan. 


Tire Prices Cut 


The entire rubber industry here either has joined or will join 
in the downward price revision which was inaugurated by the 
Fisk Rubber Co. shortly after the middle of the month. For the 
most part the larger companies at this writing have already 
informed their dealers of the new prices, and those who have not 
already done so will do so before the end of the month. 

The drop in the price lists amounts to from slightly over two 
per cent to a maximum of 20 per cent with a general average 
said to be somewhere in the neighborhood of 15 per cent. 

As pointed out previously in these columns, the cut will not 
affect the rubber industry as seriously as did a similar price cut 
during the middle of the past year. The fact that costs have 
been materially reduced and raw material prices are lower, while 
excise taxes are cut in two will make possible continued profits 


despite the reduction. 


The Reynolds Machine Co. 


Since the establishment in 1917 of The Reynolds Machine Co., 
Massillon, Ohio, the organization has grown steadily, and plant 
additions at various times have The company 
specializes in tire molds and cores, particular attention being given 
to the quality and accuracy of its “Remaco” equipment. 


been necessary. 
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Plant of The Reynolds Machine Co., Massillon, Ohio 


basis of $10,500,000 a year, while in November of 1923 business 
dropped to approximately $300,000. Profits for April on $958,000 
business after all charges, including depreciation, amounted to 
$43,000, more than the preferred dividend requirements. 


Balloon Tire Sales Policy 


The price of balloon tires dropped during the middle of 
month when the major companies inaugurated a policy of giving 


last 


The factory, which contains the most modern types of machinery, 
is well located, having connections with three lines of railway. 
Sales of the company’s products during 1923 represented an in- 
crease of more than 40 per cent over 1922, while the 1922 business 
was more than 100 per cent greater than that of 1921. 

Executives of the Reynolds organization include: F. C. Snyder, 
president; E. H. Birney, vice-president, and O. F. Binford, secre- 


tary, treasurer and general manager. 
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Ohio Rubber Company Reports 


For the most part the reports from tire and rubber companies 





n Ohio outside of the Akron district have been encouraging 

The Standa lire Co., Willoughby, is reported showing a fair 
profit on a production ticket of 650 tires a day The company 
produces some balloon tires. The Victor Rubber Co., Springfield, 
is on a ticket of 8J0 tires a day The Manstield Tire & Rubber 
Ce Manstield, is reported to be producing 2,000 tires a day. 
The National Tire & Rubber Co., East Palestine, has a schedule 
of 1,000 tires a day and is showing a very good proit. The New 
Tread lire & Rubber \ rast Palestine, 1s producing 400 tires 
a day at a satisfactor pront 


At Canton the Triangle Tire & Rubber Co., which took over 





the Gordon Tire & Rubber Co., is said to be operating with a 
schedule of 400 tires a day The company is under the manage- 
ment of R. W. Kent, formerly with the Republic Rubber Ce 
The Cooper Rubber Corporation, Findlay, is reported to be making 
800 tires a day, while production of the Giant Tire & Rubber Co 
of the same city is said to be 900 tires a day 


At Salem the Salem Tire & Rubber Co. is producing 300 tires 


a day with satisfactory profits [he Denman-Myers Cord Tire 
Co. 1s said to be making in the neighborhood of 300 cord tires 
da day 


Akron Notes 


The report of The General Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio, 
covering the first six months of the vear is expected to show 
earnings comparable to any similar period in the company’s history 


The policy of not taking on any new dealers will be continued 


a few months longer or at least until the present demand is 
satished 

\kron equipment maker i enjoved the est half-vear since 
1920, due to the dema for balloon tire equipment. It is esti- 
mated that this business amounted to more than $1,000,000 during 
the first half of the vear he tact that the new equipment was 
ceeded faster than it ¢ d be produced made it possible for equip- 
ment makers to obtain better than average prices for their product 
The demand t this t ‘ pn t ve r s slow Y } 
t the present tin 

\ specially built « 1 | t hall tires. am 
‘ pr ‘ eve m1 eve t i cost irl 

efit as he pare \\ Stevens. manager of 1 

des a " t the | t I | ie i rest ¢ 











WwW. C. STEVENS, FIRESTONE MECHANICAL EXPERT STARTS ON WESTERN 
TOUR IN SPECIAL CAMPING CAR WITH GODSPEED BY 
HARVEY 5S. FIRESTONE 


& Rubber Co., Akron, Ohi Traveling in this car, Mr. Stevens 
nd his wife will take a six months’ trip through the Far West, 


incidentally enjoying a little hunting in the mountains of Colorad 


The Trump Rubber Co., East Akron, Ohio, has installed addi- 
tional power equipment which will make possible the addition 
of equipment to increase output. The company specializes in 
molded goods, and also makes a few balloon tires. 

Executives of the Seiberling Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio, state 
that the company’s sales in April were exceeded in May, while in 
all probability the June business will be larger than that of May. 
F. A. Seiberling is president. 

Production is increasing at the newly established plant of The 
Durable Balloon Tire Co., Akron, Ohio, an organization specializ- 
in the manufacture of a 31 by 4.40 clincher balloon casing. 





G. W. Pancoast is vice-president. 

The American Rubber & Tire Co., Akron, Ohio, is now pro- 
ducing between 400 and 500 tires a day, representing about 80 
per cent of plant capacity. Sales during April were equal to 
those of February and March combined, while the May business, 
although not so good as that of the month preceding, was very 
satisfactory. F. C. Snyder is president. 

W. C. Cassidy and O. C. Moles, formerly with the Goodyear 
Tire & Rubber Co., together with W. L. Wilkie and N. O. Mather, 
attorneys, have formed the American Rubber Export Co., with a 
capitalization of $10,000. The company’s office will be located in 
\kron. 

M. A. Flynn has resigned as superintendent of the labor depart- 
ment of The B. F. Goodrich Co. Mr. Flynn has been with the 
Goodrich company since the consolidation with the Diamond 
Rubber Co. 

India Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio, reports through its presi- 
dent, J. M. Alderter, that operations during the past quarter have 
been better than any previous period in the company’s history. The 
company has declared an extra dividend of 50 cents a share on the 
common stock, payable July 1, in addition to the regular dividend 
of $1 a share on the preferred. This showing is due to a large 
extent to the policy of selecting high class dealers and doing no 


riginal equipment business 


Ohio Notes 


The Houk Rubber Co., organized several months ago by Henry 
L. Houk, formerly general manager of the American Rubber & 
Tire Co., has purchased the plant and equipment of the former 
Tuscora Rubber Co., Dover, Ohio, and will start production of 


mechanical goods, druggists’ sundries, and possibly tires in the 
near future 
Receive rship of the Marathon Tire & Rubber Co., C tvahoga 





ills, Ohio, has been extended until the end of July, according to 


\V. Jenks, receiver. Plant operations have been reduced to 
less than 100 tires and several thousand belts a day. The future 


the c4mpany will be decided at a meeting of the company, 
reditor and court officials at the end of July 

Plans for the reorganization of the Ideal Tire & Rubber Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio, under the direction of O. L. Brown, industrial 
ineer, are said to be practically completed. The following 
directors have been elected: D. T. Holliker, G. Smith Kennedy, 
Fred Bigler, A. A. Parker, A. G. Cowder, F. C. Thornton, J. A. 
Parnitt, W. W. Wheeler, Herman Nass and John Schimmelman, 
ill of whom are from Cleveland, together with S. T. Walker of 
New Philadelphia, C. A. Eckley of Dayton and William Harrison 


f Youngstown. 


Operations in a leased building have been started on a small 
scale by the recently formed Fremont Rubber Products Co., 
“remont, Ohio. The company is capitalized for $25,000. Officials 
are M. Braily, Akron, president; D. B. Love, Fremont, vice- 


president; L. D. Weber, Fremont, secretary and treasurer. Prin- 
cipal products made by the company are auto mats, stair treads, 
and belting 

Edmond Shaw has been named factory manager and a director 
of the Northern Rubber Co., Barberton, Ohio. Mr. Shaw until 
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several months ago was connected with the Firestone company. 
The Northern Rubber Co. purchased the former Biltwell Rubber 


Co. plant in Barberton about a year ago. 


The Pharis Tire & Rubber Co., Newark, Ohio, employs 400 
men; approximately 1,500 tires and 1,000 tubes a day are being 
The output includes 500 balloon type tires to fit 
R. Lindorf, president ; C. 


Lindrooth, secre- 


manufactured. 
30 by 3%-inch rims. Executives are: A. 
H. Otto Meyer, vice-president; Charles O. C. 


tary; R. S. Wyeth, treasurer; and Carl Pharis, general manager. 


The Erie Rubber Corporation, Sandusky, Ohio, makes balloon 
tires and a smaller cord casing to be called “Sandusky,” in addition 
The factory is new 


J. M. 


to the company’s regular line of “Erie” cords. 


on a two-shift schedule and has a large volume of orders. 


Dine is sales manager. 
The Cooper Corporation, Findlay, Ohio, is running at capacity, 
with The 


company has complete equipment for making all sizes of balloon 


indications of good business throughout the summer. 
tires to fit present rims as well as those for 20- and 21-inch wheels. 


J. F. 


turing division. 


Schaefer is vice-president in charge of the tire manufac- 


Following the installation of new equipment at the plant of The 


Rufenacht Rubber Co., Bucyrus, Ohio, the daily output will be 


approximately 350 cord tires, in all sizes. The manufacture of 


30 by 3%-inch fabric tires will also be continued. 


H. L. Wilson has been appointed by 


Manufacturing Co., Trenton, New 
He will look after the territory in that section. 


the Globe Rubber Tire 


Jersey, branch manager at 


Cleveland, Ohio. 


The Rubber Trade in the Midwest 


U. S. Rubber Merges Chicago Interests 
Since 1909 there have been at intervals consolidations at Chicago, 


sectional interests of the United States 


Illinois, of the various 

Rubber Co., whose main offices are at 1790 Broadway, New 
York, N. Y. The final and largest merger to date occurred on 
May 1, 1924, when the United States Tire Co., with its four 
sub-branches at Davenpert, lowa; Peoria, Illinois; South Bend, 


and Cedar Rapids, Iowa, combined its offices with those 
United States 
seven organizations, representing 


Indiana: 


of the Chicago branch of the Rubber Co., which 


in turn has been made up of 


mergings at various periods. This enlarged Chicago branch has 


a territory of some 90,000 square miles, and serves over 8,000,000 
people. 
At Detroit, Michigan, th 


and the general branch of the United 


Tire Co. of that city 
Rubber Co 
at 6670 East Jefferson 


United States 


States brought 
organizations under one roof 


buildings that front the company’s Morgan 


their sales 


avenue, in one of the 
& Wright factory. 
The Bristol Co. Opens Chicago Service Station 


The Bristol Co., Waterbury, Connecticut, manufacturer since 


1889 of recording instruments, has leased over 2,000 square feet 
in the Larkin Building, 3617 South Ashland avenue, Chicago, 
Illinois, the newly acquired space to be devoted to repairing and 


recalibrating the company’s instruments 


Executives of the 


William H. 


vice-president ; Samuel R. 


Bristol organization include: 


president; Howard H. Bristol, 
Whittemore, 


B. Kelsey, assistant sales manager. 


Bristol, 





Bristol, secretary; Harris treasurer; H. L. gs. 


general sales manager; and J. 
Midwest Notes 


W. C. Martin & Co., 4417 Wentworth avenue, Chicago, Illinois, 
manufactures an air-cell tire, said to be particularly adapted to the 
‘his special casing is applied to the 





lighter styles of trucks. T 
regular pneumatic rim and is guaranteed for one year of service, 


the mileage being, however, considerably in excess of 25,000 miles. 


The Motor Tire Sales Corporation, 1514 South Michigan avenue, 


Chicago, Illinois, has increased its capital stock from $5,000 to 
$50,000. 
International Rubber Company of America, 


cent of 


The plant of the 


Anderson, Indiana, is now about 50 per 


capacity, and the outlook for the coming months is encouraging. 


operating at 


In addition to tires, the now manufacturing “Long 


Wear” tubes. J. 
The 


Indianapolis, Indiana, is maintaining an unusually 


company 15S 
D. Wiggins is general manager. 

Andrew Trieb Tire Co., Inc., 541 North Capitol avenue, 
well equipped 
service station, and is handling a full line of Dunlop tires. An- 


drew Trieb is president of the organization. 
A. E. 


Rubber Co., is 
Tire & Rubber Co., Laporte, Indiana. 


Lewis, formerly western district manager for the Ajax 


now the general sales manager of the Johnstone 


May sales by the Corduroy Tire Co., Grand Rapids, Michigan, 


were approximately double those for May, 1923, while prospects 
for the future are said to be excellent. The tire and tube 
departments are working during the month of June on an in- 
creased production schedule. 

The Wright 


Wisconsin, of 


Rubber Products Co., manufacturer at Racine, 
Wright rubber tiles and flooring, announces the 
Wright, president; 


oKelbel, 


Clarence 


Harold 


election of the following officers: 


L. J. D. Healy, vice-president; and secretary 


and treasurer. 
The Marathon Rubber Products, Inc., Wausau, Wisconsin, is 
now in full operation, making rubber surfaced clothing, al- 


though other rubber goods are also being produced. On April 1 
the corporation took over the factory property formerly owned 
by Marathon Rubber Products, the plant having been purchased 
Burnett is 


organization. 


from the receivers. A. secretary and general man- 


ager of the new 


made at once at the plant of the Gillette 


Rubber Co., Eau Claire, 
curred in the bicycle tire department. 


Repairs will be 


Wisconsin, where a fire recently oc- 
was not in- 


from the 


Production 


terfered with, the damaged building being separate 


rest of the plant. 


At the annual meeting of the stockholders of the Racine Horse- 


shoe Tire Co., Racine, Wisconsin, all the officers were re- 
elected. The only change in the directorate was the appoint- 
ment of William T. White as successor to S. Harold Greene. 

L. G. Peterson is now in charge of the tire department as 
maintained by the John D. McTavish Co., First and Thirty- 
first streets, Billings, Montana, a company dealing in tires, 
tubes and accessories. 

Charles W Hacker, who has been manager of the truck tire 
department at the United States Rubber Company’s branch at 


Indiana, has been given a territory covering the 


Indianapolis, Minneapolis, Chicago, 


Indianapolis, 
districts of 
Moines. 

[he agent in Omaha, Nebraska, for The General Tire & Rubber 
Co., Akron, Adair 
offices at 2030 Farnam street. C 


Burbeck 


Omaha, and Des 


Rubber Co., which maintains 


F, Adair is president and F. 2 


Ohio, is the 


secretary of this dealer organization 


O. E. Hoerger, formerly in the Akron offices of the Firestone 
Tire & Rubber C Akron, Ohio, is now branch manager at 
Denver, Colorado. 


The Servus Rubber Co., Rock Island, Illinois, is soon to build an 
addition to its plant which will result in an increase of output to 
7,500 pairs of rubber footwear daily. The company has also in- 
from $1,000,000 to $1,500,000, 


creased its capitalization and is 
f 


issuing 5,000 shares of 7 per cent cumulative preferred stock o 
the par value of $100 a share. 

The Wildman Rubber Co., 
additions to its plant, where production will again begin about 
October 1, 1924. W. W. Wildman is president 


Bay City, Michigan, is making 
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The Rubber Trade on the Pacific Coast 


Manufactured Goods 


Portland Tire Dealers’ 





now distributer of Mohawk tires throughout Alameda County. 
The company reports its business as showing a steady upward 


trend. C. L. Smith is sales manager. 


I’, C. Flickinger, San Francisco branch manager of the Firestone 
Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio, reports sales as very much 
above the corresponding period last year. Deliveries of balloon 
tires, he says, are excellent, but demand keeps well in advance 
of supply 

Tire vulcanizing equipment and materials are selling in the 
San Francisco-Oakland district much better than for many months 
past. Repair work is confined to medium cost casings. 

[he General Electric Co., which recently bought five acres of 
land at 52d street and Santa Fé avenue, Los Angele&, will shortly 
erect the first unit of a series of buildings which will finally form 
i coast branch of the parent plant at Schenectady, N. Y. The 
rst structure will be largely for repair work and will be a 

nvenience for rubber manufacturers, who use much G. E. 


machinery 





W. C. Hendrie & Co., Los Angeles, mechanical goods distribu- 
er of the Republic Rubber Co., Youngstown, Ohio, will shortly 
begin the erection on E. Fourth street, between Crocker and 
Towne, of a 3 and basement modernly equipped factory for 


the production of transmission belting, chiefly of leather. Mr. 


Hendrie, the senior member of the concern, came from Denver 


1912 and soon afterward founded the Hendrie Rubber Tire 


Co., Torrance, disposing of his interests a couple of years ago 
Thomas H. Thropp, Trenton, New Jersey. He is also vice- 
president of the Asbestos Manufacturing Co 


The Miller Rubber Co. has removed from 21 Van Ness avenue 


to 240 Howard street, San Francisco. Here the company will 
also house its druggists’ sundries branch, hitherto conducted 
separately Leroy Wagner will continue to manage the latter, 


ind the tire business will remain under the control of C. W 


Jackson, who has been the Miller branch manager for several 


The California Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. announces a full 
quarterly dividend on the preferred stock scheduled for payment 
on July 1. The mid-month production ticket was 4,100 casings 
and 5,000 tubes, daily. Much of the progress is attributed to 
the recently organized selling organization, composed of the old 
company executives and known as the Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Co., Inc. President E. G. Wilmer is also president of the new 
oncern, A. F. Osterloh is vice-president; Walter I. Lyon, secre 
tary; M. S. Kelly, treasurer; and they, with General Superin 
tendent H. E. Blythe, form a directorate of five 


he Racine Horseshoe Tire Co., 


J. C. Lawrence, president of t 
Racine, Wisconsin, formerly director of finance of Goodyear Tire 
& Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio, has been making a personal study 

f trade conditions on the Coast, and reports the tire outlook 
ver encouraging. 

Elmer S. Firestone, Los Angeles branch manager of the Fire- 
stone Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio, and brother of Harvey 

estone, president and general manager of the company, 
“chaperoned” a party of sixteen members of the southwest sales 
organization, who made the trip by special car to the annual 
conclave of sales managers at the Akron, Ohio, plant. Mr. Fire- 
stone brought back the news that the 50 per cent balloon tire 
production of the Firestone company will be increased within less 


' f 75.96 


than a year to a ratio of 75-25 with the balloons on the long end 


According to E. F. Norton, general manager, the Spreckels 





Savage” Co., San Diego, is being completely overhauled in 
rder to enhance its efficiency. The output now averages 100 
casings a day. Recently the company bought considerable mold 
equipment, a fourth calender, and has now three more 60-inch 
mills on the way. New heaters are also being installed, and the 


factory is running three shifts of workers every 24 hours. When 
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the new machinery is all placed, the factory will have a capacity 
of 2,000 tires daily. Business is reported excellent, sales being 
far in excess of a year ago and much ahead of the average output. 

The Willard Rubber Products Co., Inc., 1340 Kettner Boulevard, 
San Diego, California, has been capitalized at $100,000, to develop 
a process for devulcanizing rubber. It is claimed that this special 
product can be used for dipped and spread goods as well as for 
every purpose for which crude rubber can be used. Cyrus Field 
Willard heads the new organization. 


TIRE PRICES CUT 

The Firestone Tire & Rubber Co.’s announcement of last month, 
that a set of wheels would be given to dealers ordering balloon 
tire equipment, was followed with similar offers by the United 
States, Goodyear, Goodrich, and Lee companies. This is virtually 
a 15 per cent cut on balloon tires. Later The Fisk Rubber Co., 
announced a cut of about 15 per cent on balloon, cord, and fabric 
will be met by the other large 


which, it is understood, 


although public announcement has not yet been made. 


tires, 
producers, 


The Rubber Trade in Canada 


Manufactured Goods 

HE backward season has retarded somewhat the volume of 
Z retail sales of rubber footwear, such as tennis, yachting and 

other lines, but with the fine weather of the last few days 
this decrease will be replaced by a gain. Tires are being well 
displayed and particularly well advertised, and dealers are looking 
forward to even better volume since it has been estimated from 
reliable statistics that the number of motor vehicles in the city 
of Montreal this year is 80 per cent greater than last year. A 
large quantity of rubber belts have been marketed by several of 
the Canadian rubber goods concerns, who are finding a steady 
growing trade for these goods. This is the season when soft and 
hard rubber balls as well as toy balloons are in active demand. 
Rubber transmission and conveyor belting is lower in price and 
according to reliable information is equivalent to a cut of from 
7 to 10 per cent according to the goods offered. The camping 
season now at hand has increased materially the call for rubber 
sheeting, and auto top makers have their hands full completing 
orders on hand. 

It is expected that a record will be set this year in building 
construction. Reports from various sections of the country indi- 
cate a large volume of work under active development and con- 
sideration. It is probable that considerable demand for insulated 
wire will come into the market during the latter part of the 
summer. Druggists’ sundries and hard rubber goods are in fair 
production, taking into consideration the season of the year. A 
ereat stimulation in sales has been noted in garden hose in the 
The dry weather that has existed 
Distributers expect 


various sizes and qualities. 
is mainly responsible for this movement. 
this brisk activity to continue well into July. 


Goodrich Making Complete Tire Line 


The B. F. Goodrich Rubber Co. is now manufacturing a complete 
line of tires in Canada and exploiting through newspaper publicity 
the Silvertown cord tire. The company is at present confining 
sales efforts in Canada strictly 
be surprising at some future date to hear of plans for the manu- 


to tires; however, it would not 
facture of rubber footwear, such as high rubber boots and goods 


of that description. 


Dunlop Trademark History 
Hardware & Metal recently ran a Trade Mark number in 
which the following appeared with reference to the Dunlop Tire 
& Rubber Goods Co., Ltd., Toronto: 

Originally the Dunlop “Two Hands” trademark carried the 
slogan, “These are the only tools you'll need,” the reference being 
to quick detachability in bicycle tires. After becoming one of 
the widest-known trademarks in the country, the tire industry 
broadened to take in automobile, truck and motorcycle tires. The 
trademark had to broaden, not only because the tire business had 
developed new ramifications, but the Dunlop company had also 


namely, rubber 


busimess, 


embarked into the mechanical end of th 
rubber packing, rubber hose, etc. 

“Two Hands” sign, with the 
whatever on the mechanical end of the business, 
sc “These are the only tools you'll need” was changed to “Seal 
of Quality.” Then the “Two Hands” and the phrase were brought 
into a scroll arrangement that immediately linked them up with 
the idea of Dunlop rubber goods, automobile tires, truck tires, or 


belting, 
Obviously the original slogan, 


had no bearing 


whatever might be the individual line receiving the publicity. 


“Dunlop” being a patented word in Canada and the “Two Hands” 


a patented trademark, gives the company double trademark 
strength. 
Crépe Soles Popular 
A canvass among manufacturers featuring crépe soles finds 


that these goods are going over big, and there is no doubt that 
the crepe sole is one of the greatest improvements in rubber sole 
The Rubber System recently ran 
impressive newspaper copy under the caption, “Crépe Soles Worn 


canvas footwear. Dominion 


by Tennis Champions,” quoting the United States Lawn Tennis 
Association as having officially recommended the use of these 


soles. 


Canadian Notes 
“Bobby Leach,” the only man who has gone over the Horse- 
Shoe Falls and lives to tell the tale, plans to make a duplicate 
trip this summer in a specially constructed rubber ball. Negotia- 
tions are in progress now with several rubber manufacturers who 
are interested in making the ball, which will be about as thick 
inside there will be a hammock 
attached to the 


as an automobile tire, and on the 


in which Leach will recline. Straps will be 
interior to be grasped by Leach in making the tumble over the 
falls. 

The Dunlop Tire & Rubber Goods Co., Ltd., 


received an invitation from the Dunlop Rubber Company of Fort 


Toronton, has 
Dunlop, Birmingham, England, and extended to anyone interested, 
who might be visiting the British Empire Exhibition at Wembley, 
at any time during the period of the exposition to enjoy their 
hospitality during their stay 

less than nine 


\ recent local daily newspaper contained no 


advertisements of tire manufacturers, all of them with one excep- 


tion advertising balloon tires. Inquiry among leading tire re- 
tailers elicits the information that it will be some time before 
balloon tires become regular equipment, as at present the extra 


cost of fitting is detrimental to their sale and popularity, although 
1 number of the Canadian automobile manufacturers are offering 
them as standard or optional equipment. 


Tue Bennett Evastic Wes Co., Cuicaco, ILLINOIS, IS MAR- 


keting in large quantities an elastic headband especially for women 
tennis players, and elastic knee pads for athietes. This firm reports 


that last year more than 70,000 of its elastic bands were sold. 
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Canadian Rubber Industry Census for 1922 


By Consul G. R. Taggart 
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represents la ipit li estment of $35,679,805 if 1922, a decrease 


of nearly $3,000,000 from the capital investment of 1921, which 


is explained by dimi | inventories of materials, stocks in hand 
dw y veve e total ali product 

the fa é 1922 was $31,223,238, as compared wit 
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indust (America “ ) trolled In this 

brancl 2% industry 5,497 persons were employed, salaries 

ind wat " $6,538,343, and mate ils used we valued 


at $14,268,120 


Tire Production and Value 


The val f tit $19,519,208, and tubes, $2,618,584 produced 
in 1922 represented approximately 48 per cent of tl total value 
of rubber goods produced, and is a value increase of nearly 
$4.000.000 in casings and $337,000 in tubes over the 1921 - 


duction. Numerically the production of casings, 1,482,796 and 


tubes, 1.504.837 was an increase yver 625,000 casings and 521, 
000 tubes over 1921 \pproximately 66 per cent of the tire and 
tube production was of sizes ranging between the 30 by 3% and 


32 by 3% sizes, and 20 per cent between the 31 by 4 and 34 by 4 
sizes The average unit selling value of casings in 1922 was 
$12.97, as compared with a unit value of $12.52 for casings ex- 
ported from the United States in 1922 and $11.22 in 1923 

The total production of solid tires amounted to 15,572 tires 
valued at $476,735. The motorcycle and bicycle tire trade is 
relatively unimportant, 22,682 motorcycle tires valued at $151,470; 
15,887 tubes valued at $15,023; 171,441 bicycle tires valued at 
$220,051 and 182,861 bicycle tubes valued at $115,008 having been 
produced during 1922 


Footwear Production and Value 





The following table shows the quantity and value of the rub- 
ber footwear production of Canada during the year 1922: 
Quantity Selling Value 
airs at Fact 
863,172 $4,471,602 
wrt 445.522 1,662,807 
u bers )R 2.79 29 
Over s 576,771 1,27 
Can sw P les 4,091,167 4,378,82 
Ruble j s les. and heels ), 586 ) 23.377 
The average t value of rubbers was $0.76 ber boots 
$3.57 and ¢ vas rubber-soled shoes $1.16 The ulues of other 
manufactures of rubber were: rubber matting $232,429; packing 
$86,870: batterv jars $105,308: belting $1,625,791: hose $1,513 582; 
and druggists’ rubber sundries $488,134 


London, Ontario, Canada 


Imports of Rubber and Rubber Goods 


During the calendar year 1923, the total value of rubber and 
rubber goods (other than rubber footwear) imported into Canada 
amounted to $13,026,188, compared with $7,238,279 in 1922, an 
increase of $5,635,959, which is chiefly due to the increase in 1923 
in the value and quantity of crude rubber imported. Imports of 
casings and tubes decreased in value from—casings $1,040,244, 
tubes $125,215 in 1922 to casings $943,271 and tubes $80,368 in 
1923. Crude rubber imports amounted to 29,695,626 pounds, valued 
it $8,528,945 in 1923 and 21,075,630 pounds, valued at $3,495,049 


199? 
Imports of rubber boots and shoes during 1923 amounted to 
86 pairs valued at $180,184, as compared with $95,507 in 


1O?? T } 


he largest percentage of t imports came from the 


/ 


United States; the United Kingdom furnished most of the re- 
mainder, with small amounts coming from Japan. The unit 
value of the imports from the United States was considerably 


higher than for those from the United Kingdom 


Rubber Goods Exports 


[he total exports from Canada of rubber goods (other than 
footwear) was $7,358,845, which shows a considerable increase 
ver the $5,105,161 worth exported in 1922. Pneumatic casings 
and tubes accounted for 84.4 per cent of the total 1923 exports 

d §48 per cent in 1922; the value of exports in 1923 being 
$6,087,281 as contrasted with $4,330,556 in 1922. The 1923 ex- 


ports of casings amounted to $5,605,644, an increase of over 78 


per cent over the $3,132,130 exported in 1922. Exports of tubes 
decreased from $1,198,426 in 1922 to $605,969 in 1923. The ex- 
cess of Canadian exports of casings over imports was $4,569,125 
in 1923, and the excess of imports of tubes $515,089. 

The total exports of Canadian rubber boots and shoes in 1923 
consisted of 455,686 pairs valued at $602,855, compared with a 
value of $436,564 in 1922. The unit value of these imports dur- 
ing 1923 was $1.30. Exports of canvas shoes with rubber soles 
amounted to 1,669,062 pairs valued at $1,171,486, a unit value 
of $0.70, compared with a value of $772,645 in 1922. The United 
Kingdom, Australia, New Zealand, and Argentina are the principal 
markets for Canadian canvas rubber-soled shoes. The steady 


growth of Canadian exports of rubber belting, noticeable during 


recent years, is continuing. During 1922 rubber belting exports 


amounted to 320,642 pounds valued at $152,105; and to 450,062 


2 


pounds valued at $249,699 in 1923 


RAPID INCREASE IN EXPORTS OF MECHANICAL GOODS 

Since the beginning of the year American exports of mechanical 
rubber goods have shown a steady increase, while the April ship- 
ments of these goods established a new high record for volume, 
with rubber hose at 446,767 pounds, and rubber packing at 195,909 
pounds. The amount of rubber belting exported in April, 342,331 
pounds, has been exceeded in only one previous month (May, 1923) 
when shipments totaled 385,175 pounds. The value per pound of 
belting exports, which averaged between 58 and 59 cents the first 
three months of this year, advanced to 62 cents in April. The 
tabulation following indicates the development in all three classes 
of goods 


AMERICAN EXPORTS, JANUARY-APRIL, 1924 








Belting Hose Packing 

A eS aE $148,139 $169,472 $69,435 
February odes 151,601 140,092 47,146 
March .. , : 181,005 155,053 76,004 


April 7 212,174 166,097 83,561 
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The Sixth International Rubber Exhibition 


Abstracts of Papers on Crude Rubber Problems’ 


Plantation Rubber—The Adjustment of Produc- 
tion and Consumption 





Various schemes to control output were considered without 


scheme ( yf 


obtaining the necessary support, until the Stevenson 
compulsory restriction in Malaya and Ceylon, supported by volun- 
cooperation of British estates in the Netherlands East Indies 
ind elsewhere, was brought into operation on November 1, 1922, 
which is being adhered to by about 75 per cent of the plantation 


During the first fifteen months of its existence the average price 


if rubber was about ls. 3d. per lb.—the pivotal price of the 
scheme, the world’s free stocks were reduced by about 40,000 
s shortage of rubber has eventuated and the producing 
lustry has been enabled to obtain a moderate profit. 
The world’s potential unrestricted productive capacity during the 
current year would be about 300,000 tons including wild rubber, 


hence if the Stevenson scheme 





By H. Erie Miller 
paper, emphasis is laid on the fact that the 
{ modern industry makes the adjustment of pro 
meet t varying needs of consumption a matter of 
i LENE ssumed that concerted meas- 
ures taken to assist this adjustment are designed to secure un- 
warranted proltits to the producer at the expense of the consumer. 
or many reasot uch as the long time required to bring 
plantation into bearing e high cost of general upkeep, and the 
ligavy expense of maintaining an efficient labor force, these difti- 
culties of adjustment are more pronounced in the case of rubbe 
han in the case of many other 
mportant commodities 
The writer then traces the 
growth of surplus rubber stocks 


the tall of prices and the variou 


schemes proposed to control pro- 


luction and prices 
Except for a short period in 
1910, when, owing to a relative 


shortage in shipping, speculation 
price up to a fantastic 


carried the 


igure, there has been an increas- 


ng supply of rubber to satisfy 


an increasing demand at a con- 


stantly diminishing cost—the re- 
sult of 
Up to the middle of 1920 the pro- 
duction slightly 
greater than the absorption (ex- 


large scale production. 


was always 


cept during 1918 when there was 
a considerable excess) but the International 
*xcess was no greater than was 

necessary to provide the increase in working stocks. In 1918, 
owing to the requisitioning of shipping for military purposes, 1m- 
ports into all the principal consuming 


‘urtailed, which resulted in large quantities of 


countries were drastically 
rubber being ac- 
cumulated in the eastern ports 

The writer then reviews the voluntary 80 per 


cent restriction 


per cent of the members of 


to adjust output to 


of production in 1918 by about 75 


the Rubber Growers’ Association of London 
meet an artificially reduced demand resulting 
which kept about 35,000 tons of rubber off the market; also the 
voluntary 75 per cent restriction scheme of 1920, brought about 


by the increasing use of the cord tire, which was assented to by 


from the war, and 


over 95 per cent of the members of the Rubber Growers’ Associa- 


tion, some 70 per cent of the International Association at the 


Hague and a large proportion of the Ceylon and Malayan local 
producers. 

The effect of the latter 
falling price, was to reduce the output by over 25 per cent. Never- 
theless surplus stocks increased 20,000 tons to 140,000 tons at the 
end of 1921. The following year each producer settled his own 
output policy; more rubber was again produced than the world 
could absorb and the price fell to 634d. per pound. 


scheme, combined with the steadily 


Read at the rubber conference during the Sixth International Rubber Ex- 
Brussels, Relgium, April 1 to 16. 


hibition, 





Exhibit of The Rubber Association of America at the Sixth 
Rubber Exhibition 


were abolished and everyone 


were free to produce, over-pro- 


duction would again ensue, all 


contidence would be taken out of 
the market and the price would 


again fall to an _ unprofitable 


level 
Present and Future Prob- 
lems of the Plantation 


Rubber Industry 
By P. J. Burgess 


Stating that problems and diffi- 
culties can be broadly divided 
into two classifications, physical 
and psychological, the author dis- 
cusses the value and methods of 
cultivation of 
plants, 


manuring in the 
rubber, the selection of 
the study and control of diseases 
knowledge as to the real function 


in the life of the rubber tree, and the difficulties to be 


id pests, 


the need for precise 
of latex 
overcome in the transport and packing of rubber in order that the 
material shall be kept free from dirt and extraneous substances. 

The writer feels that one of the biggest problems for solution 
is the reorganization of rubber growers in such a way as to avoid 
sub-division of rubber 


dissipation of ‘Strength by 


the present 
producing units and to put the industry into such condition that 
it can as a single unit, or as a few units, deal with matters 
such as price, propaganda, and production on a comprehensive 
believes that had the 


very 


scale in the interest of all producers. He 
recent control of rubber export been attained by voluntary means 
through direct and close association of the producers concerned, 
instead of by government action, the scheme would have been 
more speedy and effective and much of the opposition of the 
manufacturing and consuming interests would have been disarmed. 

The Rubber 
Growers’ successful com- 
bination of interests and joint action despite peculiar difficulties. 
That as a constituent part of a 
manufactured commodity makes the relation between price and 
quantity slow and imperfect in action, and for this reason rubber 
cannot be expected to respond readily to efforts made for the 


work of the Propaganda Department of the 


Association is given as an instance of 


raw rubber is consumed only 


stimulation of consumption. 
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The Production of Wild Rubber and Plantation 

Rubber in the French Colonies 

By Aug. Chevalier 

transition in the last few from 
rubber as the source of supply for the 
needs. It is pm that in 1923 French industry 
28,000 tons out of the total world production of 400,000 
time the 


The paper sketches the years 
wild rubber to plantation 
world’s inted out 
absorbed 
tons, and the belief is expressed that within a short 
Hevea plantations of Indo-China 
that 


states that the 


will be able to produce about 
one-fourth of 

The author 
torial Africa has not 
no attempt to organize this industry seems to hold out any promise 


quantit) 
gathering of wild rubber in Equa- 
made for the progress of the country, and 


of success. 
Indo-China 1s 
1923, 


South 


Heve 


omputed that on 


An account of the a plantations in 


given in which it is December 31, these 


districts of Annam and 


4,437,000 


methods of 


plantations, with those in the adjacent 


Cambodia, covered 83,000 acres, in which area trees 


were being tapped regularly, while the most modern 
cultivation, selection of plants, tapping and latex coagulation cus- 


tomary in Malaya and Ceylon have been adopted 


The Rubber Industry—A Plea for Closer Working 


By James Fairbairn 


This is a plea for closer cooperation of producers of plantation 


rubber in restriction of production and the marketing of the 
commodity 

At present a 
British Malaya and Ceylon, 
British scheme is voluntary. 
illogical; and the writer expresses the view that the 
legislative throughout the British empire. 
says that the policy of the Dutch planting 


Without consideration for 


is operating in 
Burma and 
This 


Stevenson 


scheme 
South 


compulsory restriction 


while in India, 


Borneo the merely seems 


scheme should be made 

On the other hand he 
interests is one of complete selfishness. 
their senior partners, the British, they have shown at the same 
time no regard for the good of the estates they control. 

The position is that Ceylon and Malaya have compulsory restric- 
tion, other parts of the British Empire have a voluntary scheme, 
ducing all they possibly can, the result 
is still round about ls. a pound. 
the method of selling the 


and the Dutch are pri 
being that the price of rubber 
More 


cohesion is also required in 


product. He suggests that each country responsible for large 
production should make a combination, which in its turn should 
work in an international organization. Allusion is made to the 


proposal put forward in the United States that Congress should 


permit the formation of agencies for the purchasing in common of 
to be controlled by foreign 


1 combination comes into existence the writer 


materials at present alleged 


Taw 


monopolists. If such ; 
possible course open to the producing industry 


and the European manufacturing industry will 


believes the only 
will be to combine 
meet unfair competition 


have to do the same in order to 


ONAZOTE INNER TUBES 
Onazote or expanded rubber, a special spongy product’ shown at 
the Fifth International Rubber Exhibition in London in June, 1920, 
and utilized as a means for heat insulation, has recently been de- 
conjunction with air pres- 


ve oped isa filling tubes in 


for mner 


sure’, 

The object sought is to provide for pneumatic tires the combi- 
and a filling within the tube of gas or 
A spe- 


construction provides a con- 


nation of air inflated tube 
air impregnated vulcanized spongy rubber under pressure 
is that the 


venient and interchanging form of the combination in a tube suit- 


able for use in all makes of pneumatic tires of any given size. 


cial advantage claimed 


“4 Tue Inpta Russer Worip, August 1, 1921, 819 and 851; July 1, 1922, 


709 and 7 


2United States Patent N« Marshall. 


1,488,998, C. L, 





[his feature is of particular service in pneumatic tires used for 
commercial vehicles because this form of tube is readily and easily 
transferable from a worn to a new tire whenever required with- 
out the aid of special tools or any expensive method of applica- 
tion. The construction combining air inflated tube and vulcanized 
spongy filling provides the necessary means to adequately control 
the pressure at all times within any pneumatic tire casing. 

The spongy rubber filling employed is made in annular or end- 
exterior rubber skin which aids in re- 
taining the gas pressure within. In this form the sponge can be 
used as an internal form upon which the air inflated tube can be 


less circular form with 


built. 

For inflation air valve the wall of 
the tube in the usual manner and connected by a flexible tube 
passing through the rubber filling to the inflated air space of the 


purposes an is applied to 


tube, 





Articles and 


Rubber 


Processes 


Inventor of Many 


An American rubber man, inventor and promoter in England, 
is Morland Micholl Dessau. 


Born in 1855, the son of N. Dessau, 
years chairman of the 
Committee of Admissions of the 
New York Stock 
has been connected 
ber trade of the United States and 


for many 


Exchange, he 
with the rub- 


Great Britain since 1882. 

In 1893 he went to England, and 
two years later married Alice 
Emily Smith, grand-daughter of 
the late Reverend Sydney Smith, 
Canon of St. Paul’s, London. 
Since that time he has resided 


there and promoted several differ- 
ent rubber trade He is 
an authority on crude rubber and 
rubber compounds, and has made 
two tours of the world in connec- 
tion with the manufacture of rub- 


ventures. 


M. M. Dessau 
ber. 


Among his numerous inventions of rubber articles, machinery 
best known for the Dessau rubber capped 
He was the first to lay a rubber roadway 


and processes he is 
wooden paving block 
in a public metropolitan thoroughfare, which he did in London 
in 1913, and sold his interest in the patents to Rubber Roadways, 
Ltd., London, in 1915. He was the founder of the British Murae 
Syndicate, the owners of “Murac,” for the improvement of low- 
grade rubber. He is also the inventor of Wapshare pneumatic 
tires, an expanding joint for guttering highways, a rubber skate, 
washing and molding rubber biscuits. 

Mr. Dessau is governing director of the Rubber Estates 
Manufacturing Co., Ltd., 14 Mincing Lane, London, E. G, Eng- 
land. During the years 1921 and 1922, and up to July, 1923, he 
was engaged on development work in connection with the utiliza- 
tion of raw plantation rubber and its application for new and com- 
mercial purposes. He has had granted over 100 patents for articles 
for domestic, commercial and mechanical uses and utilities. Among 
his latest productions is a “double bouncer” playing ball which he 
asserts will bounce nearly 40 per cent higher than any other filled 
ball that he knows of. 


and machines for rubber 


now 


MEETING OF CRUDE RUBBER TESTING COMMITTEE 

The Crude Rubber Testing Committee of the Rubber Division 
of the American Chemical Society met on June 23 at Atlantic City, 
New Jersey. Consideration was given to several important prob- 


lems. A report of this meeting will appear in our next issue. 
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The Rubber Trade in Europe 


Great Britain 

ONDITIONS in the crude rubber market, though quiet, show 
C continued improvement, and more steadiness is evident. Lon- 
don stocks of 51,479 tons also compare favorably with 
73,369 tons at the end of January last year. Unfortunately, while 
the statistical position has strengthened very materially, the price 
has fallen away, a somewhat paradoxical development. According 

to opinions quoted and discussed by The Financial Times: 

“It seems that the market has lost the support afforded by the 
considerable speculative position that existed some 15 months ago. 
This acted as a buffer between producer and consumer by assist- 
ing materially to finance supplies pending their absorption by the 
manufacturer. Another factor is the state of affairs in the Amer- 
ican tire trade. In more prosperous times the manufacturers car- 
ried substantial stocks of the raw commodity. Since 1920 bad 
times, severe price cutting and keen competition have tended to 
restrict the financial capacity of the big tire firms, which have in 
consequence developed the practice of running on minimum stocks 
and buying their raw material on the hand-to-mouth principle. 

“There is a distinct risk of this latter policy being carried too 
far, having in view the regulation of supply according to price 
as per the restriction scheme. Should that prove to be the case, 
a smart recovery in the rubber market, accentuated by speculative 
buying, would be witnessed.” 


Rubber Restriction on Trial 


According to the same publication the present time represents 
a critical period in the rubber industry, when the operation of the 
rubber export restriction enactment, now coming in for consid- 
erable criticism, is being watched with the closest interest. The 
Financial Times believes that the only redeeming feature of the 
restriction scheme is its constructive character, and further says: 

“Since the market has fallen away, the objection to restriction 
in any form has given place to the plea that the regulations are 
not sufficiently drastic and flexible. 

“While there is no doubt still room for improvement in some 
of the details of the enactment, the course of events goes to show 
that a large measure of success has attended its operation. That 
being so, very little sympathy will be extended to any proposed 
alteration of importance unless there is very weighty reason. 

“While some alterations may be deemed advisable, it seems 
highly probable that no change will be even considered until after 
the current quarterly period ending July 31. Not until then will 
it be fully realized how very drastic are the regulations for dealing 
with the situation when the price averages less than ls. for three 
months. Not only does a 5 per cent reduction then come into 
force, but the reduction will be cumulative until a substantial 
recovery is made. In other words, an additional 5 per cent reduc- 
tion will take place every three months until an average of 1s. 3d. 


or over is reestablished.” 


Annual Meeting of Rubber Growers’ Association 


In view of the large interests involved there has been more than 
usual attention given to the proceedings of the Rubber Growers’ 
Association, whose annual meeting occurred in London on April 
29. On that occasion P. J. Burgess, presiding as chairman, re- 
ferred to the work of the association in past years, its development 
from small beginnings, and its present satisfactory financial condi- 
tion. He spoke at some length regarding the recent Rubber Ex- 
hibition, and its value from the point of view of propaganda for 
the consumption of rubber goods, a subject in which the associa- 
tion is particularly interested, and to which it has devoted much 


time and attention. 


In considering the regulation of crude rubber exports Mr. 
Burgess stated that three facts stood out prominently and ad- 
mitted of no discussion as to their reality, though there might 
be much as to their relative values: (1) That estates are able to 
produce at greater capacity than at present, and the knowledge of 
this fact has a depressing effect upon prices; (2) That first-hand 
sellers far outnumber actual buyers of rubber; (3) That produc- 
tion is continuous, while absorption is seasonal. Confronted now 
with the proposition emanating from official sources in the United 
States of a combination of rubber purchasers, the producing in- 
dustry is forced to consider new measures if it would protect 
itself, and cooperation in the marketing of rubber appears to be 
the most promising solution of its problem. 

“Half the difficulty,” said Mr. Burgess, “has been overcome by 
bringing the production down to equalize the demand and clearing 
away the dead weight of surplus stock, and now that the statis- 
tical position is sound the other half of the difficulty is to take 
such steps as are necessary to insure a fair and reasonable price 
being paid for the material we have to sell. I do not wish to 
gloss over the difficulties which must attend any such effort to 
bring about a coordination of activity in one of the most important 
of the operations of estate and company administration—an opera- 
tion which has hitherto been conducted on essentially individualistic 
lines. I am, however, convinced that the example of combination 
in the matter of exports enforced by legislation during the last 
18 months has demonstrated the benefits that follow concerted 
action. 

“If at the moment the position is not one of imminent disaster, 
as it was in the autumn of 1922, it is nevertheless one of diffi- 
culty and danger. Difficult because the present price of rubber 
returns too meager a profit on investment, and dangerous because 
it checks any prospect of development and thereby sows the seeds 
of future wild fluctuations of price, with no control on either side. 

“But there is a way—uphill and difficult, perhaps, and not 
always clear to the varied visions of us all. The clue lies ready 
to our hands, spun of the spirit of goodwill and resolution to sink 
small differences and forego immediate personal advantage, looking 
rather for compensation in the general improvement which will 
follow better marketing methods.” 

The few remarks following by the vice-chairman, H. Eric 
Miller, were in confirmation of the statements of his predecessor, 
and concluded with the words: “The test in regard to combina- 
tion or cooperation for selling will come when you have the 
details of the actual scheme before you, but you can accept 
the assurance of your Council that whatever they may recommend 
will have been considered in the most careful possible manner, 
because it would be worse than folly to undertake a move of this 
kind unless the scheme were well founded in every respect.” 


H. E. Miller Elected Chairman of R. G. A. 


H. Eric Miller, who was elected chairman of the Rubber 
Growers’ Association at the annual meeting on April 29, has had 
a wide experience in the rubber industry, and has been especially 
associated with planting interests. Joining the firm of Harrisons 
& Crosfield in 1899, he became a partner on the incorporation of 
the concern as a Limited Company in 1908. 

His first association with rubber growing occurred in 1903, 
when he became connected with the Pataling Co. Since that time 
he has been director of numerous and important plantation con- 
cerns. Mr. Miller has also for many years been an active sup- 
porter of the Rubber Growers’ Association, joining its Council 
in 1910, and becoming an interested participant in the organiza- 
tion’s work. He is a member of several important committees, 
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» Institution of the Rubber Industry 


\t n g \pril 24 of the Birmingham Sector of TI 
It tut ‘ ber Industry there was an interesting « 
change \ A ts pla ed e emciency I ne 
n i ective or the iutomobile engines 
ind t ire ‘ I the chi ip Vas eat 
by ‘S A eal vith the subject ‘The Efficienc 
thie ] ecuma | ginee ng Feat f Me Lar 
ay vr Moet ( r tute \utom bile rmnginec id 
beer ited s 1 following their side t 

‘ vas epre \t t eet yg 1 Ma 5 f the London 

un f the Institution James Fairbairn read his paper ginally 
pr nted at t t Belg ! it the International Rubber ( 
erence | tubber it istry \ Plea 
( “ W orking Re ee made t this pay A 
pre mber of Tue INpb 
W on ) 

\t ft ‘ n seas eld n May 26 
p | i rn Lond Section came under favorable 
ideratior The wor luring the year of the Institution as a 
whole was reviewed, the itement ing made that the membx 
5 i iched 600, an increase of 126 members since the 
en ft the la ul il cat -apers for the 1924/25 sessions 
" w being arrange ds the ming meetings promise t 
continue as interesti! , elpful as those in the past 


The Comité National de Chimie 


France 


(National Committee of 


Chemistry) has been created by the Academy of Sciences for the 
double purpose of directing research work in the different branches 
of science and of giving directions in the matter of instruction i 
each parti ular bra 

The president of this committee is Professor Ch, Moureu and 
the president of the 1 er section is M. R. Fric. The program 
for rubber research work includes a comparative study of the 


ditte rent met! 


view ti se le 


of latex trans 


latices: study 


rubber compounds to vari 


thetic rubber « 


Regarding 


ods of chemical analysis of rubber mixtures with a 

an official method of analysis; aging tests; study 
portation and comparison of the value of different 
yf organi accelerators and of the resistance of 
gases; study of the work on sy1 
lone in Germany during the war 


struction, the rubber section demands that lectures 


accompanied by films should be given in the various technical and 
industrial schools For ill this the cooperation ot the rubber 
manufacturers has been requested 





Germany 


ene there was an unexpected number of exhibi- 
1 visitor jue to elimination of difficulties of ob- 
enter the upied territory. Business the 

: a nd she have heen 1 
wa 1 iC ry and might have been Detter were 
rtage of money, which limited the amount of 


credit that could be extended. The exhibits were chiefly of an 


ndustrial and technical nature. Export business was quiet owing 


the fact that German goods now are too expensive. 
Petnen Cal I 
Prices Going Up 
The Price Convention of German surgical soft and hard rubber 


\pril 24 that the gold mark prices 


the list of March, 1924, would have to be raised as follows: 


Loods ictories announced 


seamless rubber goods, 25 per cent; patent rubber goods, min 
eralized and hard rubber goods, 20 per cent; for catheters, sounds, 


I 
vugies, the gold mark prices of January, 1924, obtain, but the 


special discounts will not be given. The new prices became eftec- 


e allowed discounts up to 40 per cent; 


Wholesale dealers may 
her dealers get the usual discounts; besides this, special rebates 


xed minimum 


Continental Rubber Co.'s Report 


The annual report of the Continental Caoutchouc und Gutta- 


ercha Compagnie, Hannover, indicates that despite abnormal 


onditions, 1923 was a satisfactory year. The plant operated to 
Only during the last quarter 


Was it necessary to discharge workers and to work on a part time 


ipacity the greater part of the year 


schedule. In spite of this, sales at home and abroad increased. 
However, prices were somewhat lower, though raw materials were 


The financial condition of the company is sound. The gross 
profits amounted to 353,356,926,952,024,064 marks and net profits 


294,790,446,725,124,754 marks 


Holland 
America’s share in Dutch imports of rubber goods is unimportant 
In 1923 the 


United States shipped 17,396 casings and 15,601 tubes. In that 


except in tires, in which America takes second place. 


f the tire imports 


year France led, having supplied 40 per cent « 
Chere are about one million bicycles in Holland and bicycle tire 
imports are an important item. Last year Belgium furnished 36 
per cent of bicycle casings. Most of the foreign motorcycle tires 
come trom England, which together with Germany, also sends 
cushion tires 


most of the solid and Germany further supplied 75 


per cent of other rubber goods 

The Dutch rubber industry is being affected by foreign com- 
petition due to the advantage some countries, particularly France 
and Germany, have in their depreciated currency. It is said that 
of 29 factories in existence in 1914 only 15 now remain. Of 


these ali, with a single exception, are in a bad condition. 
Netherlands Rubber Dealers 


On May 30, 1924, the 


Dealers, Amsterdam, was founded 


Rubber 
The aim of the society is to 


Netherlands’ Association of 


zuard the interests of the members and to act on their behalf when- 
ever joint action is desirable The officers elected for the first 
time are Mr. G. A. Vaute, president; M. Onnes van Neijenrode, 


secretary; M. J. Onereijnder, treasurer 


Hungary 


The two « 
the Hungarian Rubber Goods’ Factory and the Dr. Dorogi & Co. 
They are working at 50 per cent of maximum 


ncerns at present manufacturing rubber goods are 


Rubber Factory. 
capacities and would not even be able to maintain this were it 
not for government import restrictions. These factories produce 
all kinds of rubber goods except rubber footwear, hot water 
bottles, Tires and tubes are made 
by the Hungarian Rubber Goods’ Factory only. This concern 
The Dorogi firm 


syringes, and dental goods 


employs about 2,000 men besides office staff. 
employs some 500 men 
Footwear, 73.2 metric 


Hungary's chief imports in 1923 were: 
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tons, of which America supplied only 3.7 tons, while Austria sent 
46.1 tons, Germany 12.6 tons, Great Britain 7 tons and Russia 2.8 
tons; tires, 108.3 metric tons, of which 2.6 tons came from 
America against 57 metric tons from Germany, 33.2 tons from 
Austria and 9.2 tons from France. The most popular foreign 
tires are Continental, Semperit, and Michelin. The market for 
American goods is obstructed by import restrictions and trade 
J 


agreements with Austria and Germany. Hungary exports chiefly 


heels, soles, and soft rubber toys. 


Latvia 
It is reported that a large foreign group has applied to the 
Latvian Government for permission to found a large rubber 
factory in Riga. Most of the capital appears to be Dutch 
The Riga Rubber Factory Continent will resume activities with 
modern equipment, it is learned. The factory has been taken 
over by the Prowodnik and the entire management, business and 
technical, is in the hands of this concern. The products will 
include galoshes, surgical and technical goods, hose, toys, balls, 
vehicle tires and rubberized fabrics. 
Russia 
In order to assist the rubber industry, the Russian Government 
is understood to have decided upon a system of export bonuses. 
These wil! be in the form of a refund of taxes paid on machinery 
and raw materials imported for the manufacture of rubber. Re- 
funds of taxes and payment of bonus will not be made in cash 
+} -° 


but by means of receipts which will be accepted as payment of 


import duties on material required by the rubber industry 


Czecho-Slovakia 
At the 16th International Automobile Exhibition held in Prague 
during April 19 to 27, 1924, the rubber industry was particularly 
well represented. The following brands of tires were seen there 
Michelin, Dunlop, Jenatzky, Pirelli, Goodrich, Goodyear, Ber- 
gougnan, Semperit, Continental, Hutchinson, Cordial, Avons, 
Rapson. Much interest was shown in the local Semperit cord 


tires, which were of excellent quality. 


4 TRINIDAD RUBBER ESTATE 


In the May issue of Tropical Agriculture, the journal of the 
Imperial College of Tropical Agriculture, Trinidad, appear some 
interesting notes on a successful rubber estate on the Island 
This is the Non Pareil Estate, Sangre Grande, owned by E. A. 
Robinson, who also owns and manages large areas of cacao, 
coconuts and sugar. 

The rubber plantations consist of about 40,000 trees covering 
some 170 acres and occur in blocks on certain sections in cacao 
which are too poor for the latter crop. The rainfall is about 
100 inches per annum and there is a dry season from February 
to May, inclusive. 

Planting was begun in 1912 under difficult circumstances, as 
everything had to be learned by experience and from literature on 
the subject. However, difficulties were overcome and Mr. Robin- 
son finally succeeded also in training an efficient force of tappers. 

Tappers are paid 40 cents a task of 200 trees; 30 cents per 100 
trees is paid for marking trees prior to tapping. Alternate day 
tapping is the rule and the maximum amount of rubber brought 
in per man per day is 5 to 6 pounds from mature trees. All 
tapping is stopped during the dry season. This estate can produce 
rubber and place it on the market in London at 10%d. per pound. 
The rubber is good quality smoked sheet. The estate has the 
advantage of low transportation costs, and costs of supervision 
are also low, as the rubber is part of a large organization. The 
yield from 9-year-old trees is 2 pounds of dry rubber per tree 
per annum. The trees suffer occasionally from leaf disease, but 
so far this disease has not given any serious trouble. 


Foreign Tariffs 


The Rubber Division, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce, Washington, D. C., has recently issued the following 


special circulars regarding foreign customs tariffs 





Circular Ne Country A 
a ie 3:4 Norway R 
+ \ustralia R 
+84 Colombia R 
+88 Ecuad R 
+ Parag R 
. + Mexic Ri 
4 British Guiana Ri 
499 Spain Ri 
Dominican Re} ] R 
3 enezuela . R 
Union of South Afric R 
+ I Ice Ri 
514 Irish Free State R 
*Canceling Spec ( 8 
*Canceling Special C1 
***Canceling Special Cir« 
****Canceling Special Circ 7 
‘Canceling Special Cir« ¢ 
Canceling Special Cir« 
Canceling Special Cire 
Canceling Spt C1 





DIPPING AND SOLVENT RECOVERY MACHINE 


\ diagrammatic section 1s here shown illustrating the arrange- 





ment of a German en- 
closed machine for mak- 
ing dipped goods and 
wutomatically recovering 
the solvent. The dipping 
forms are mounted on a 
four-sided reel which is 
arranged to revolve over 
the tank containing the 
dissolved rubber. Th 
forms in successive 
groups are dipped in the 
rubber solution as each 
side of the form reel is 
faced in turn toward the 
tank, which is raised and 
Icwered hydraulically 
The solvent fumes from 
the freshly dipped arti- 





cles are driven by fan 











through to a water cooled ; rae s 
: . a German Dipping Machine 
condenser, from which 

they are drawn off. The a:r passes on through a heating system 
and returns to the dipping chamber, where it again absorbs the 
solvent vapors. Two-thirds of the solvent used is said to be re- 
covered by this system.—Ruckgewinnung vergasender Léseflis- 


sigkeiten, G. m. b. H., Hamburg, Germany. 


Durinc Apri. ENGLAND IMPORTED 78,089 PAIRS OF AMERICAN- 
made canvas shoes with rubber soles, at a value of $60,477. Other 
leading purchasers were Mexico, taking 41,622 pairs, value $32,442; 
Denmark, 26,696 pairs, value $22,150; Cuba, 19,851 pairs, value 
$13,122; the Philippine Islands, 17,136 pairs, value $15,335; and 
Canada, 10,588 pairs, value $8,967. 


THE Dun top RusBer Co., LIMITED, OF ENGLAND, REPORTS 
profits from all sources in 18 months to December last of £1,915,608 
after interest on debentures, etc., £463,815. A net profit, not 
taking into consideration the deficit of the American company 
in 1923, totaled £1,451,792. It is reported that the sales and 
manufacturing departments of the English company are to be 
reorganized. 
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The Rubber Trade in the Far East 


By Our Regular 


Malaya 


Bud Grafting Experiments 


HE REPORT of the third annual meeting of the Prang Besar 
Estate, Ltd... makes interesting reading [This estate is the 


only one, besides the land of the Malayan American Rubber 


Co., on which budded trees have been planted on an extensive 

ale in Malaya The area is 1,925 acres, of which 1,125 acres 
are planted and 800 acres comprise reserve jungle This jungle 
will be kept in reserve until very high class material is availabk 
for planting 

It is the aim to secure al rmally high yields top soil has beet 
retained, weeding is cheaply and efficiently done, while the plant- 
ing has been carried out ¢ cientific principles. The whole of th 
planted acreage is made up of an equal number of budded trees and 
trees from seeds gathered from carefully selected high-yielding 
trees [hese trees are planted 200 to the acre to allow thinning 


out of the poorest vielders 

These methods have cost nearly $20 (Straits currency) per acre 
more than ordinary methods. It is hoped in 2% to 3 years’ time 
to be able to obtain guaranteed planting material from the estat« 
for planting the jungle and also for selling to other estates 

The chairman, Major Gough, is thoroughly optimistic regarding 
bud grafting. He considers an eventual yield of 1,000 pounds 
per acre a conservative estimate, and warns Malayan planters that 
Malaya will one day awake to find she is automatically restricting 
100 per cent if proper steps are not taken to increase the average 
yield per acre by preparing material for planting new areas on 
up-to-date methods 

Noteworthy are his remarks regarding the recently passed law 
fixing at 400 pounds the maximum output per acre which will 
be permitted to be reckoned when restriction allowances are 
assessed: “Under the present law,” he says, “there is no induce 
ment to cultivate high-yielding areas, and the law, if its continu 
ance is persisted in, will certainly strangle progress.” 

Apropos of restriction, in his opinion, the Dutch refuse to co 
operate because they are planning to open up large areas in 
Sumatra and plant it up with high-yielding material and even 
tually knock out native rubber and Malayan rubber too, if Malaya 
remains supine 

H. C. Pinching’s report of his investigations of bud grafting 
in Java and Sumatra is rather less optimistic than are Major 
Gough's views. Mr. Pinching regards bud grafting as being still 
in an experimental stage 

He admits that there is somethin gi the new method and does 
not discourage experimenting by estates, but caution is his watch 
word. 

New Uses for Rubber 

Soon after the rubber slump set in, it was realized by a few 
clear-headed persons that the real remedy was in new uses for 
rubber From Cevylor rst came the idea of making crepe soles 
and of marketing them abroad In 1923 over 2,000 tons of rubber 
were used for soles 

Inventors have spent a lot of energy on the task of perfecting 
paving blocks. At Kuala Lumpur Caulfield blocks have been used 
but they are not satisfactory. The blocks used in Singapore appear 
to be giving better service. Rubber mats are made by quite a few 
firms in the Orient. In Malaya the best-known concerns making 
these goods are the Kinta Rubber Works, Ipoh, and the Chinese 
firm of Tan Kah Kee & Co., Singapore. This Chinese firm now 
employs over a thousand persons and produces Ford tires, cycle 
tires by the Doughty process, tubes, soles and heels, carriage tires, 
various mechanical goods, and footwear. A big export trade is 


Correspondent 


carried on with China, Java, India and Burma, etc The tirm 
has its own retail stores: three in Singapore, four in different 
parts of Malaya, four in Java, one each in Rangoon, Calcutta, 
Colombo, and three in Shanghai. Recently, invention privileges 
in regard to manufacture of inner tubes of pneumatic tires direct 
from latex have been granted to Mr. Tan Kah Kee. 


Rubber Lining for Mining Launders 


Mention should be made of the interest being shown in the 
use of rubber in mining operations. J. S. M. Rennie reports 
definite inquiries from the largest mining groups on the Rand 
(Transvaal, South Africa) regarding the possibility of securing 
sheets of crude rubber somewhat similar to sole crépe, in special 
lengths and with definite ridges or grooves. These are required 
for lining launders and covering the tables which collect the 
concentrates in the gold mining industry. This new use of rubber 
is advantageous to the gold, platinum, and tin mining industries 
for dredge and other launders, riffles and wash boxes. 

In the Malayan tin industry rubber liners for tail chutes are 
being tried out; at Taiping they have been in use for the last 
12 months and have proved very successful. At Tekka Taiping 
some have been tried for about 8 months and show very little 
wear and tear. Ordinary crépe 7g to an inch thick was used 
in short lengths at first. After they were vulcanized into one 


long piece, very much better results were obtained. 


Cooperative Selling 
The news that the Rubber Growers’ Association is making re- 
newed efforts to establish a cooperative selling agency in view of 
} 


the American threat of cooperative buying, has been received with 


interest. It is felt that while the Dutch refuse to join in restric- 
tion they may enter into a scheme for controlling sales of rubber. 
In this connection, The Malayan Tin & Rubber Journal reminds 
its readers of the favorable reception a former price-control plan 
received from the Dutch. 

What the further developments will be is hard to foretell. 
\nti-restrictionists are eagerly prophesying that the restriction 
cure will soon be dropped to make place for the new remedy. 


Ceylon 
Although details are still lacking as to what form of organiza- 
tion is proposed by the Rubber Growers’ Association for central- 


zing the selling of rubber, the subject is being widely discussed. 
Since no preducers in Colombo appear to have been approached 
in connection with the scheme, it is presumed that a system of 
London control is planned. 

Representative merchants in Colombo are of opinion that price 
ontrol is practicable provided that sufficient support is forthcom- 
ing. To what extent this support should go is a point on which 
there is not so much agreement. One well-known merchant con- 
siders that taking for granted the world consumption is 400,000 
tons, it would be sufficient to control the selling of 200,000 tons 
to secure an economic price to the sellers taking part in the cen- 
tralized selling organization. 

That is, the scheme is feasible with 50 per cent support, pro- 
vided suitable financial arrangements are made for tiding over 
any period when cheap stocks may be for disposal. Another au- 
thority, while equally confident of success for the scheme. if 
properly supported, feels that support should be from 90 to 95 
per cent. At the same time he does not doubt but what the 
scheme will get this backing. He also suggested that if a selling 
organization were formed in London efforts would be made to 
establish a similar organization in Ceylon. 
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Planting Notes 

At the annual general meeting of the Rubber Research Scheme 
at Kandy, F. A. Stockdale, Director of Agriculture, touching 
upon the question of bud-grafting, gave it as his personal opinion 
that the scheme should concentrate on the budding of rubber and 
make the fullest investigations. He does not believe that for 
future plantations absolute dependence should be placed on 
seedling stocks, whether selected or not. 

He also referred to the danger of secondary leaf-fall to the 
Ceylon rubber industry and pleaded for its most careful study, 
not only from scientific workers but also from all rubber estate 
superintendents and visiting agents. Owing to the extremely 
heavy rainfall during 1923, secondary leaf-fall and pod-rot were 
very prevalent. Ratnapura district, which normally does not ex- 
perience bad attacks of this disease, suffered rather heavily this 
year. In Kalutara and Kelani Valley many estates lost at least 
25 per cent of the normal foliage, and it was the exception to 
ind a seed capable of germination 

I:xperiments with manuring to overcome the trouble are being 
undertaken. It has been suggested that manuring combined with 
a longer period of rest after wintering would do much to prevent 
the condition. 

\t the Peradeniya Experiment Station tapping tests showed that 
among trees tapped daily on alternate months 13 per cent of the 
trees showed positive symptoms of brown bast or had gone dry, 
against 4 per cent of the trees tapped on alternate days. How- 
ever, bark renewal appears to be superior in the trees tapped 


daily on alternate months 


Netherlands East Indies 
Cooperation with British Necessary 

With the steadily decreasing prices there is a growing feeling 
for the need of cooperating with the British in the matter of 
restriction. It is learned that Mr. Schrieke, the Director of the 
Bandoeng Advisory Bureau for Agricultural matters, has de- 
clared that the planters and directors in Java are practically 
unanimously in favor of restriction. The only ones to hold back 
vet are the government and the Netherlands directors. 

However, the situation is such that these parties will have to 
reconsider their attitude. Should the conditions of 1922 repeat 
themselves now, the effect on the economical situation in the 
Dutch East Indies would be serious, for rubber has since taken 
the second position in the list of local exports and forms 10 pet 
cent of the total 

Then the Netherlands 
local industry in their h 
end, has become impossible now in view of the extent of the native 


lirectors have really a small part of the 
ands and their slogan, to fight to the bitter 


plantings. 
This is the view of the 
decrease in price will probably be necessary before the Dutch 


Deli Courant, which adds that a further 


opponents of restriction will experience a change of heart. But 
such a decrease would be not objected to if it brought about the 
desired unity among rubber producers. 

The mode of cooperation would have to be considered. A 25 
per cent restriction for the European estates is suggested and an 
export tax of say 25 Dutch cents per kilo on native rubber. 

Another question would be the advisability of restricting or pro- 
hibiting the further planting of rubber. A portion of the revenue 
derived from taxing native rubber would have to be used to check 


or prevent smuggling 
Control of Rubber Prices 


Mr. Hoover's utterances on the subject of foreign price com- 
binations with special reference to rubber, and his intimations of 


legislation of a retaliatory nature have caused a flurry of excite- 
ment here. The declaration is considered a threat against which 
it becomes necessary for producing countries to prepare themselves. 


The Nederlandsch-Indisch Rubber en Thee Tijdschrift, which 
had consistently opposed restriction for Java, now says: 

“We shall be glad if the directors of those Dutch companies, 
which up to the present have adopted a hostile attitude toward 
the efforts of our English neighbors to bring prices to a remunera- 
tive level, will find in this common menace occasion to change 
their views and to make common cause against the danger, by no 
means imaginary, of being delivered up to the good pleasure of 
our biggest customer. 

“Let us hope that the mailed fist of Mr. Hoover will be able to 
shake up the entire rubber planting community so that they may 
put aside differences of secondary importance, and often of purely 
» combat the common danger shoulder 


academic value, in order t 
to shoulder.” 
Tax on Native Rubber 

Whether the taxing of native rubber will go through has not 
yet been decided. In the first place, it seems that some time ago 
a certain sum of money was reserved for the purpose of extend- 
ing the inspection in the Department of Finances with a view to 
facilitating the difficult task of collecting income tax from the 
well-to-do natives. This does not appear to have met with much 
success, but all the same the government is of opinion that it 
would be unfair to make the natives pay both income tax and 
export duty on rubber. 

If this tax on rubber should go through, a lot of trouble is 
foreseen, for rubber will not be taxed at its source but at the 
ports of shipment, and there is no need to doubt that there will 
be much new smuggling, bribery and corruption. 

On the other hand, this duty would automatically help Malaya, 
for the rubber smuggled from Malaya is brought to Sumatra and 
then reshipped as Dutch rubber. Smugglers from Malaya would 
then find they were jumping out of the frying pan into the fire. 


Leaf Gutta Percha 


Up to the present the government estate, Tjipetir, the only 
estate where leaf-gutta is produced, was chiefly dependent on the 
demands for gutta percha for insulating submarine cables. 

During the war, and also the first years after the war, so many 
cables were laid and repaired that the Tjipetir production was 
easily disposed of at the highest prices. However, the world- 
wide slump which followed affected the cable industry, too, so that 
from 1921 unsold stocks of gutta began to accumulate, continuing 
to the end of 1922. This caused an investigation of other mar- 
kets for gutta and fortunately it was soon discovered that gutta 
percha could successfully be used for a number of articles in 
which balata was used. As a result of this and partly owing 
to the fact that the demand for gutta percha insulations revived, 
not only were the accumulated stocks and the 1923 output sold, 
but a large portion of the 1924-and 1925 crops were sold forward 
at profitable prices. 

DURING THE YEAR 1923 THERE WERE APPROXIMATELY 4,000,000 
motor vehicles produced in the United States, almost 400,000 of 
these being built for commercial purposes. The total number of 
motor vehicles manufactured in the year 1912 has been estimated 
at only about 375,000. 

IN PURCHASES OF AMERICAN-MADE BATHING CAPS ENGLAND 
during the first four months of 1924 has outstripped other countries, 
taking goods valued at $58,985. Other leading customers have 
been Canada, the Netherlands, France, Denmark, Sweden, and 
Switzerland. 


DURING THE FIRST TWO MONTHS ONLY OF THE PRESENT YEAR 
Japan, at $247,594, has already almost exactly doubled the value 
of her purchases of American automobile casings for the entire 
year 1922, or $123,792. The figures for January and February, 
1924, are $130,266 and $117,328, respectively. 
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Tire carcass H. I. Morris, Los Angeles, California, assignor 
The Cord Tire Machine Co., Cleveland, Ohi 

Eraser structure John Auld, Chicago, Illinois 

Shoe heel ( H. Ingwer, assignor to the Il. T. S. Rubber Co., 
th of Elyria, Ohi 

Vehicle wheel comprising rubber balls ( 4. La Grave, Hood, 

Calif 
Reducing brassiere R Cervelli, San Francisco. Calif 


Horseshoe pad. G. J. Heymoss, Jr., Detroit, Michigan 
Corset with elastic insert D. Kops, assignor to Kops Brothers, 
Inc., — 2 


beth of Ne 


Life-saving suit J. F. Mordica, Philadelphia, Pa 

Wheel rim C. F. Christopher, Asheville, N. C. 

Tire valve I Greenwald, assignor t The Firestone Tire & 
Rubber Co., bot f Akron, Ohi 


The Dominion of Canada 
Granted May 14, 1924 


Tire valve gasket E. A. Daubenspeck, Lance Creek, Wyoming, 
uu. & A 
Fabric reinforced tire tube 13 B. Killen, London, E. C. 4, 


England 
Cushion tire H. T. Henry, assignee of C. H. Braden, both of 


Los Augeles, California, l S 


Granted May 20, 1924 


India rubber game mat M. M. liessau, London, England. 
Pneumatic tire The Dunlop Rubber Co., Ltd., London, assignee 
of C. Macbeth, Birmi Warwick, England 
Life-saving suit The Naticnal Life Preserver C 
O. A. Ye . f New York, N. Y., U. § 
Life-saving suit The National Life Preserver Co 
O. A. Youngren, both of New York, N. Y., 1 
Wheel rim The Goodyear Tire & Rubber ( assignee of J. B. 
Atkins, both of«Akron, Ohio, | Ss. A 






assignees of 





assignee of 


Granted June 3, 1924 


1 tire H. G. Westgate and I B. Westgate, coinventors, 

hoth of Unien, New York, U. S. A 

Demountahle rin W. N. Booth, Detrceit. Michigan, U. S. A. 

Demountable rim mechanisn W. N. Booth, Detroit, Michigan, 
l Ss \ 

Demountable rin W. N. Booth, Detroit, Michigan, U. S. A 





Cord tire A. A. Holle, Paddingt London, Englar 

Closet seat imper The Canadia Brass ( Ltd., Galt, On- 
tari ( la, ass ee of JT | Flore Washington, New 
lerse I » \ 


The United Kingdom 


Published May 7, 1924 
sive ; 
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\ t S Wes net 
I c ¢ ge W. Trewhella. Trentham, Victoria, Australia. 


Published May 14, 1924 


Dunlop Rubber ¢ Ltd., 1 Albany 
ndor an y. H. Paull, and F. 





Sugden, 8 Queen St., 


Sound bex case with rubber washers M. A. Renison, 36 Den- 
nington Park Road, West Hampstead, London 


Chemical Patents will be found on page 658, Machinery and Process Patents on pages 663-664 
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21 
021 

13.14 
13,172 
- ? 
213,204 
«4,4 + 
13.261 
1 } 
933.308 
213,428 


Instep support A. Cant, Auvergne, Maule St., Carnoustie, 
rfarshire, F. Sallows, | field, Arbroath Road, Carnoustie, 
Sunset, Cooden, Sussex. 











wie hine st ood 
I .ancashire 
th ojecting rubber R. 
el’'s R 1, Northampt 
pistor king A. Munro, 65 Presto 
Rirminghar 
1 W. Dell, 33c Hallam St., Great 
ente f taps I ( it s 29.A 
I 
er Lt 1 Albany St., Regent's 
| Penf Fort Dunlop, Erdington, 
Tire with rubber-ball studded core 1. Kier 3 Hill St 
ewn et Auckl Ne Zeal l 
Shoe wi elastic closir strijs A. ( Hanson, 1210 Lafayette 
St., Fort Wayne, Indiar { a. A 
Cupping-appliance with rubber r thriece H. P. Besredon, 5¢ 
Boulevard 3S Jacaues, F s, France 
Swimming device | Weiss, Pompton Plains, New Jersey, 


Published May 21, 1924 

re 1. W. Smith, 510 Albert St., East Melbourne, 

. Austral 

Life saving device M. D Beddy, 12 Dartmouth Place; G. M 
Boddy, 9 Roval Parade, ar E. P. Beddy, 12 Dartmouth 
Place, all in Blackheath, Lendor 

Rect heel \. A. Crozier, 75 Lansdewne Road, West Didsbury, 
Manchester 


Rall cleaning device ( Harrison, R. C. Harrison, N. C. 
Harrison and G. Norris, all of 71 Bedford St., Leamington 


Spa, Warwickshire 

Horseshoe pad Cc 4 Brow Cottages, Half House 
Lane, Hove Edge, — R. Schofield, 3 Stati 
View, Hipperholme, both near Halifax, Yorkshire 


Splash gvard. J. Shaw, 11 Marsland St., Hollinwood, Oldha 


Published May 28, 1924 


André, 165 Rue de Tolbiac, 





Air cooled inner tube. M. J. C 
‘aris, France 
Vacuum cup. H. J. Poole, 49 Wells St., 


Substitute for imner tube G. O. B. Hackett, of West London 


Oxferd St., London. 


Scientific Apparatus ( Premier Place, Hish Street, Putney, 
Londen 
Tire mud d G H Dolby, 38 Brettell St., Dudley, 





Worcester 
Duffy, 55 Hamilten St., Govan, Glasgow 
Crépe rubber table mat. F. F. Dell, 42 Baker St., London 
Rubber inserts for soles. G. W. Clarke, 23 Langham Place, an 

Hornby & West, Ltd., Wycliffe Road, both in Northampton 
lash guard J. A. Coia, 88 Drumover Drive, Parkhard, and 
l, beth in Glasgow 


Huddart, The Retreat, Chalk 


Mud guard for tires F 








anbur Londor 
Purne + Corporatior st 
s of her \. J. Watsor 











Rubbe nsulated | ( KI é Alders Sse Remscheid 
Gern 
er cored 1 s S. I M. Prout 5 Edith Av 
Lipsen, I } 
Rubber char f el ows H. L. Sleig ul A 
Chestor Mary Ar Ss St Pauls Square Birming 
ees of Soc. Driguet Freres, 66 Boulevarde de l’Hopit 
France 
I cco hes I t t 1 ( i t G < 


M Auster, 104 West th St 


New Zealand 
Published April 17, 1924 


Inner tul« I B. Killer 7 Oueen Victor St., London, | 


Germany 
Patents Issued, With Dates of Issue 





(Mav 4. 1 ) Injec svringe Dr. Paul Leopcld, Ginthers 
burg-Allee 14, Frankfert-am-Main 

(Iuly 6, 1920) Non-skid evice for preventing sinking t 
rubber tired wheels, consisting of a detachable belt with sus 
pended trea shes Societa Italiana Cingoli, Milan, Italy; 





represented by W. Riese, Charlettenburg. 
(December 1, 1922) Rubber sole Max Gétze, Biesterstrasse 6, 
Hannover 


(September 27, 1923) Rubber tread patch. Walter Endler, 
Stralsund 
(April 21, 1923) Rubber tread patch 


Schénhauser Strasse 2( Perlin 


Reinhold Gollert, Neue 


96,769 (March 1 1922) Inner tube Paulli Harder, 

Denmark: represen.ed by \. Bursch, Berlin, W 
3 belt band fcr suspenders, garters 
nmiwerke, G. m H., Koln- 


Copenhagen, 
8 





the like R 
Deilbruck 


Design Patents Issued, With Dates of Issue 


869.332 (February 21, 1924) Rubber soles Hansa, G. m.°} H., 
Munich 
869,37 March 1 1924) Substitute f leather hat linings. Ccntinental- 


ompagnie, Hannover 


Max Manfred \v Heyden, 
lit 





869,427 (February 25, 1924) Inflatable rubber toy Bernhard Meyer, 
Innere Klosterstrasse 23, Chemnitz 
869,797. (March 18, 1924). Rupture band Adolf Hoyer, Klosterstrasse 


3-5, Hamburg 

869,920 (January 21, 1924) Tire valve Continental-Caoutchouc-und 
Gutta-Percha-Compagnie, Hannover 

869,973 (March 17, 1924) Packing ring for bearings. Nya Aktiebolaget 
agerpackningsringar, Stcckhclm, Sweden; represented by: 
M. Wagner and Dr. G. Breitung, Berlin S. W. 11 


S 09 (December 13, 1923). Device for attaching movable solid or 


semi-solid rubber limbs to rubber-doll bodies Rheinische 
Gummi-und Celluloid-Fabrik, Mannheim-Neckarau 
870,041 (March 4, 1924) Rubber body for jointed doll B. Polack, 


A.-G., Waltershausen in Thuringia 
870,056 .(March 11, 1924) 
Wilhelmstrasse 53 
870,097. (March 20, 1924). 
r. lLérrach 
870,167 (March 15, 1924) 
Rirgel 
870,491 (March 22, 1924). Clothes hanger with = rubber 
Johann A. Miller, Koénigstrasse 56-57, Berlin 
870,593 (March 25, 1924) 
(March 21, 
feeding bottles 
870,760 (March 21, 1924). Rubber soles and heels 
werke, G. m. b. H., Wunstorf bei Hannover 
870,522 (March 5, 1924) Rubber s¢ for tennis and gymnasium shoes. 
E. Hauser, Friedenstrasse Karlsruhe 
1,142 (March 14, 1924) Joker rubber flower 
warenfabrik, Birgel in Thuringia. 
871,257 (March 27, 1924) Brush having rubber threads instead of 
istles Emsa Werke, Rostcck i. M 


Sanitary binder. Paul Lange, Kaiser 
Dusseldorf. 
Inhaling apparatus Eugen Suitterlin, Weil, 


Rubber button. Sachsland Gummiwarenfabrik, 


crouss-piece, 





] 


Rubber sole Ernst Huck, Prenzlau. 


$70,670 1924). Device for attaching rubber nipples to 
Ludwig Bode, Neuhausel, Westerles 


lerma-Gummi- 





Sachsland Gummi- 


Trade Marks 
The United States 
Two Kinds of Trade Marks Now Being Registered 
nder the rules of the United States Patent Office, trade marks registered 
er the Act of February 20, 1905, are, in general, fanciful and arbitrary 
r the Act March 19, 19 Section 1 


s consisting of descriptive or gecgraphi 
be registered under the latter act, trade 














rks t less than one year Marks registered 
r 1 for the first time when registered, any 
sitiits taking the form of an application f cancellati 
Granted May 13, 1924, Act of February 20, 1905 
The words SPARTAN COR describing an are f a circle and 
eparate by t in ver all type, ArMor TreaD; 
hese in turn sé 1 by small shiel nscribed with the 
etter S—Rubbe Spartan Rubber Co Trenton and 
Yardville Ne lerse 


Granted May 13, 1924, Act of March 19, 1920. Section 1(b) 


fonsor—-hard rubber combs \merican Hard Rubber ( Hemp 
ste Ne Yor N. ¥ 

R ER t ize £ floorings g papers 
The Rubet ( Boundbrook, New Jerse New York 


7 he rds ) SI7ESs shoes t leather t s t ru er, or 


Rochester, New 


Witl ~ * P we the 5s. 3 r ej listinctive lettering: 
Tue B v ‘ IN ci t sins of leather and 
fabric ' hbinatic ns f leather nd fabri nd fabric and 


her The Boll Co., I Syracuse, New Yor 
Granted May 20, 1924, Act of February 20, 1905 


184,261 (GARLOCK packing ; cking material nm r f r containing 


ea ron, and babhbitt 
New York 
ttering mutfits for repairing 

Montgomery, Memphis, 


; 5 KEMIKAI Wet It, 


res and rubber 





Tennessee 


Granted May 20, 1924, Act of March 19, 1920. Section 1(b) 
black except for simulated per 
mnd a cettral perpendicular white 
within a parallelogram having 
ts, sanitary aprons, and sanitary 
uck & Co., Chicago, Illinois 

leggings, spats, boots, shoes, et of leather, rubber, 
or combinations, and hose Young Shoe Cc., Los 
Angeles, California 








$ Sears, 
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Granted May 27. 1924. Act of February 20. 1905 35,499 The word: Srape—balls for games. The Game Balls Co., Ltd., 
‘ Windmill read, Brentford, Middlesex, England. 
] 47 FaUuLt W R—nursing nipples The Faultiess Rubber ( 2 The word: Rucatex—suhstance composed wholly or partly of 
Ashla ) rubber, cr in which rubber or rubber compositions are com- 
184,52 Truwa t letters graded in size so that the largest are at ponent parts, to be used in sheets or molded into various 
es, et of leather, fabric, and combinations forms for commercial purposes. Gutta Percha & Rubber, 
se and f leather, fabric and rubber. Benjamin Ross, Limited, Toronto, Ontario. 
Br lyn, New yr 35,563 The word: Boratt—golf balls and golf supplies. Robert Henry 
184 l 4 laying all lhe Faultless Rubber Co., Ashland, Oh Ball, Montreal, Quebec. 
; vs ‘ 3 578 INSTANTON—Ccaps on inflation valves. The Dill Manufacturing 
Granted May 27, 1924, Act of March 19, 1920, Section I(b) Co., Cleveland, Ohio, U. S. A. 
alias ' “a . Pas B = , 611 Words: Our Daisy and the representation of two conventionalized 
sl Within ar } a, ee eee Tue Reynotps SHoe—boots daisies with stems crossed inserted between the words; below 
es of leather and combinations nN leather, fabric and this the words: Trape Mark; elliptically surrounding the de- 
; lds, Drake & Gabell Co., North Easton, Massa sign, cn a background of darker color appear the words 
: - BUEKS. ~ 4 , ns ‘ a Canapian Consotipatep Ruseer Co., Limitep; the whole 
154 ? =D EVERLY ' . ee ee oe N, ang rubber inner tubes enclosed within an elliptical border of rope design—footwear 
aes aud a ic., Brooklyn, New }¥ a aa composed whelly or partly of rubber or rubber substitutes. 
184,723 Withi mee Orcer tne words: Dry ¢ LIMATS- * se y; 8 Canadian Consolidated Rubber Co., Ltd., Montreal, Quebec 
\ ’ The B. F. Goodrich Co., Inc., New - 620 GRaASSELERATOR—rubber accelerators. The Grasselli Chemical 
Co., Ltd., Hamilton, Ontario. 
Granted June 3, 1924, Act of February 20, 1905 —_—— 
_ * ¢ re 
' — - le tire sleeves, outside tire sleeves, 31 The United Kingdom 
: le wholly or partly of rubber. ‘The Federal Rubber i = 
( : W Published May 7, 1924 
18 R medallion crocheted in circles, * ‘ a ion 
seven circles at ce ie above wh . = B434,122 Cotrrer—rubber tires and inner tubes. Collier Tyres, Limited, 
. - ithing | dusting cans. MBettic 7a Lower Belgrave street, London, S. W. 1. 
} , wie . ; 447,045 Hercures—tobacco pouches of rubber or in which rubber pre- 
Ns f bher: valves. valve stems. and parts dominates. A. Oppenheimer & Co., 38 Finsbury Square, Lon- 
reof for tit nd radiator hose. New England Mills (¢ don, E. C. 2 
194 se — — , Published May 14, 1924 
184 S Ke t t ar I i ne n above the s - 
I an R ven g = : abri¢ i 446,029 Kintan—rubber goods exclusively in Class 40. Harry Soper, 
am King g er rhe B. F. Goes ‘ trading as H. Soper & Co., 318 Kingsland Road, London, E. 8. 
‘ Ra es e flaps Published May 21, 1924 
\ I Levit tra s Rawhide I bs 
K rt Ne ers $44,641 VetvutTo, in white letters on a black backgrovnd, the whole en- 
S & w 1 ox ised of a stor ga closed within an oblcng border—rubber floor covering in the 
irrangement—pist rings Cha ( nature of floor cloth. The Bath Rubber Mills, Limited, Nor- 
Spr The S & J Pist Ring ( Ba folk Works, Upper Bristol Road, Bath. 
Ml 446,310 VerLo—rubber tiles. Small & Parkes, Limited, Hendham Vale 
1 und garters T. E. Rhodes, N Works, Heniham Vale, Harpurhey, Manchester. 
\ $46,464 NiLaLexke—rubber hot water bottles. Miller & Fergusen, Limited, 
Da t soles. P } Rubber M Kenmure Works, Amazcn Road, Bishopbriggs, Glasgow. 
S Massachusetts 7,109 Comic representaticn of a man in cap, long coat, and trousers 
R ntl rubber heels P of large checked material, and holding on his outstretched 
M ( Stought 5 palm an open box on the f-ont of which 1s the word: Master— 
. 4 s, overshoes, etc., 1 i rubber and gutta percha articles exclusively in Class 40. 
" Gladding Pr Gerrard & Ce Limited, 15 to 19 Great Titchfield street. 
London, W. 1. 
, , 
I ‘ $ ‘ So .3 er . P P 
: s. Simpson’s (S. A.) ha Published May 28, 1924 
. » 5 Ey gubbes , 44 8 Fisrok—all goods included in Class 40 Latex Developments 
Rien te Af roe Ltd., 88 Overstone Read, Northampton. 
South Afr ? 
ah tat tnt tet SS eiltieee Ger tet Published June 4, 1924 
. Feathe ight Pr 443.743 Ane in white letters on a black triangular backgreund partly 
Corpora New York N y _ } 2 " " , 
; , embraced by a conventional laurel wreath; beneath the 
VaRIOLA g in the pic Kops Brcthers, I: : ; - * eneatl 
‘ ~ - ase line of the triangle the words: THE sIGN OF PURITY— 
‘ . » . ii ee I C rubber and gutta percha articles exclusively in Class 40. 
8 ASTI t inds se n making nec Ss e t« . E a arn 
‘ New York, N. Y. $48,118 Kresa—hair wavers and curlers of rubber Kate Burningham, 
a5 017 ‘ ting and elas used in making necktic 29 Kestrel avenue, Herne Hills, London, S. E. 24 
garte ther irticles t 1 irel The Governor Fastene — —_—____—— 
‘ 6 7 
Cory—sent pads made wholly or partly of rubber. G. S. Fraz Designs 
Sebring. Ohio Ss 
Granted June 3, 1924, Act of March 19, 1920, Section l(b) The United States 
185,0¢ Xrea-Wrar t ter ttles lucing garments, syringe F 
: ccieiend wilhen mania” “ma a Issued* May 13, 1924 
n, M tt 64.622 Tire tread. Term 14 years If. S. Berlin, assignor to The 
Victor Rubber Co., beth of Springfield, Ohio. 
64 ) Tire tread. Term 7 year M. M. Forma, Philadelphia, Penn- 
The Dominion of Canada _-. S¥lvania. | em : 
64,630 Tire. Term 7 years J. B. Gabeline, Burlington, assignor to 
Registered Standard Four ‘lire Co., Keokuk, beth in Iowa. 
; ; S ; 54,631 Tire tread. Term 14 years. E. B. Germain, assigenor to Dunlop 
497 The rd: Freve-pe-! balls for games. The Game Balls C Tire & Rubber Corporation of America, both of Buffalo, New 
I Windmill roa Brentford, Middlesex, England. Yerk. 
198 The rd: Stes Is for mes The Game Balls Co., Tire tread. Term 14 years. H. A. Grubb, assignor to The Victor 
\ ! Srentford, Middle England Rubber Co., beth of Springfield, O 
ae, 5 , 
Xa 8 ~ ; : Y 
~. { > Feet | — ~ j 
‘ . : v FT } 
1 BGR =) Peon Pa Pe’ SS " 
} oo PAIR re " 
\ ~ ss) 
J ff u U = ! DS S ] h ; 
‘ ‘ ‘ gr’ ey 4» 
99 > . ‘ - ” @ 
64,622 64.629 64.630 64,631 64,632 64,633 64.635 64,642 64,644 64.678 64,684 64,710 64,711 64,729 64,744 


a SF 


newer 

eo ee 
7 
— 





64,760 64,775 64,776 64,784 


64,789 








| \BAEREIE 


64,791 64,797 


>\fue 





64,804 64,811 64,812 64,813 64,814 











ee 
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64.633 Tire. Term 14 years. E. R. Hall, Quincy, assignor to Hood 
Rubber Co., Watertown, both in Massachusetts. 

64.635 Tire Term 14 years H. C. Hower, Chicago, Illinois. 

64,642 Tire tread Term 14 years. W. H. Paull, Hampton-in-Arden, 


assignor to Dunlop Tire & Rubber Corpcration cf 


America, Buffalo, New York. 
64,644 Tire tread. TYerm 7 years. C. E. Swan, assignor to Eure 
Tire ( Inc., both of Trent New Jersey. 


Issued* May 20, 1924 


64,678 Tire. Ter 2 years. J. H. Michelin, New Brunswick, New 
Jersey 

64,68 Tire. Term 14 years V. A. Parker, J. C. Tuttle, and E. M. 
Sears, all of Akron, Ohio. 


Issued* May 27, 1924 








7 Tire tread. Term 14 years R. D. Belden, assignor to Dunlvy 
lire & Rubber Corp. of America, both of Buffalo, New York. 
64.711 Tire tread Term 14 years. R. D. Belden, assignor to Dunlop 
Tire & R r ( [ {f America, both of Buffalo, New York 
7 lire tread. E. B. Germain, assignor to Dunlop Tire & Rubber 
Cor of Ame t of Buffalo, New York. 
+ Tire trea I 4 rs FE. B. Germain, assignor to Dunlop 
Tire & R er Cor f Ame both of Buffalo, New York 
64.744 Rubber bcot Term 14 years A. A. Glidden, assignor to Hood 
Rubber C Watert Massachusettes. 


Tire tread Term 14 years. E. A. 
Tire. Term 14 years. E. G. Hulse, 


Hecht, Mansfield, Ohic. 
assignor to Kelly-Springfield 








Tire Co., both of Cumberland, Maryland. 
Tire tread 14 years. W. H. Paull and H. L. Buckley, 
Birminghan ssignors to The Dunlop Rubber Co., Ltd., 
Regents Park, Londen, all in England. 
¢ Tire. Term 14 years E. F. Wait, Akron, Ohio. 
64.776 Tire. Term 14 yea E. F. Wait, Akron, Ohio. 
64.78 Tire tread. Term 14 vears H. Willshaw, assignor to Dunlop 


Tire & Rubber Corp. of America, both of Buffalo, New York. 


Issued* June 3, 1924 


64,789 Tire tread Term 14 years 1. B. Berardi, Bridgeport, Con- 
necticut. 

64,791 Pneumatic tire W. B. Burns, Akron, Ohio, assignor to The 
3. F. Goodrich Co., New York, N. Y. 

64,797 Tire. Emil Deister, Fort Wayne, Indiana. 

64,804 Resilient tire Term 14 vears O. D. Hollenbeck, assignor t 


The Racine Horseshoe Tire Co., both cf Racine, Wisconsin. 
64.811 Tire Term 14 years W. F. Pfeiffer, assignor to the Miller 
Rubber Co., beth of Akron, Ohio. 
64,812 Tire. Term 14 years. W. F. Pfeiffer, assignor to The Miller 
Rubber Co., both of Akron, Ohio. 
64,813 Tire. Term 14 years. W. F. Pfeiffer, assignor to The Miller 
Rubber Co., both of Akron, Ohio 
ir Term 14 years. W. F. Pfeiffer, assignor to The Miller 
Rubber Ce both of Akron, Ohio. 


er Rule No. 167 cf the United States Patent Office, the issue closes 
en Thursday, and the patents of that issue bear date as of the fourth 
thereafter. 





The Dominion of Canada 


Registered 

6,187 Tire tread. Dunlop Tire & Rubber Goods Co., Ltd., Toront 
Ontari 

6.288 Tire tread. Dunlop Tire & Rubber Goods Co., Ltd., Toronto. 
Ontari 

6,192 Overshoes or galoshes Kaufman Rubber Coc., Ltd., Kitchener: 
Ontari 

6,193 Overshoes galoshes Kaufman Rubber ( Lt Kitchener, 
Ontari 


CUSHIONING EFFECT OF SOLID TIRES 


Tests made by the United States Bureau of Public Roads prove 
that load 
a reliable shock absorbing qualities 


the deflection of motor truck tires under static is not 


relative 


measure of their 


especially when the tires compared are not of the same general 
type 


Relative characteristics typical of solid and pneumatic tires are 
shown by tests made with a 3'4-ton truck, using different tires. 
of 414 
being 15 miles per hour. 


obstruction 2 


load tons, the testing speed in all 


This truck 


inches high and 4 inches wide lying flat on the 


and carrying a cases 


was allowed to strike an 


pavement. The same truck was also subjected to a drop test in 


which it was caused to drop 2 inches from one level to another. 


No change was made in the truck except that three different types 


of tires were used. At one rear wheel the sprung weight of this 


truck was 5,300 pounds, the unsprung weight 1,700 pounds, and 
the total load 7,000 pounds. 
With worn solid tires the 


pounds; with new solid tires, 


impact force as measured was 26,500 


18,700 pounds; and with pneumatic 


tires, 8,000 pounds, when the truck was run over the 2-inch ob- 
When the 2-inch drop 
test, the impact force 
23.500 pounds; new solid tires, 17,000 pounds ; 
the remarkable 

June, 1924, 19 


struction. same truck was operated in the 


developed when using worn solid tires was 


and pneumatic tires, 
he results show cushioning effect 


Public Roads, 


8.200 pounds. 


of pneumatic tires 
Rubber Floorings Give Satisfaction 


vessels 
Rubber 


equipping their with 
United 


finding this floor 


Several steamship lines are now 
tile flooring, manufactured by the 


Co., 1790 Broadway, New York, N. Y., and aré 


Particularly suited to large 


states 


_ . 9 
i. aoe 


covering meets every requirement 
areas, it is laid in squares of varying size, the tiles being cemented 
edge to edge when laid, as well as to the sub-floor \ veining 
effect resembling marble runs through the material, and the tiling 
is made up in some fifteen distinct color combinations 

Usco flooring, another type, is made from two special rubber 
compounds, and displays a variety of designs and color combina- 
It is easily installed over stone, metal, concrete or wood, 


tions. t 
The top layer of this 


ind is especially adapted for small landings 
flooring, presenting a durable surface, is made of a tough rubber 
compound, while the lower or foundation layer is of comparatively 
soft and springy stock, which gives a cushion effect and will not 
stretch or warp. Vulcanization unites both layers into a solid and 
seamless sheet. 

In addition to these types of tiling and floor covering the com- 
S.” Moto- 
door 


pany manufactures Usco sheet rubber stair treads, “U 
boards, Diamond-Cell 
well as other corrugated and 


mats for automobile running mats, 


“U. S.” metal inserted matting, as 
perforated varieties suited for every possible use. 


April Tire Exports Improve 


American exports of pneumatic tires showed during April a 
decided increase, corresponding to the improvement evidenced in 
shipment values since the first of the year, these being $866,651 for 
January; February, $1,043,452; March, $1,154,201; and April, 
$1,402,594. 

Foreign competition, however, has been itself felt in 
recent months, as shown by the fact that total export shipments of 
such goods from January to April inclusive, of the present year, at 
cor- 


making 


$4,466,898, compare very unfavorably with figures for the 
responding months of 1923, or $6,642,652 


best customer for tires, imported this year from the 


England, heretofore 


\merica’s 
United States during the four months in question pneumatic tires 
valued at only $552,239, as compared with $1,413,204 for the 1923 
period. Other countries also showing comparative declines were: 
\rgentina, from $525,669 in the four months of 1923 to $333,176 
in 1924: New Zealand, $465,379 to $167,372: Australia, $329,287 
to $214,289; Canada, $295,982 to $232,474: and Sweden, $244,068 
to $189,662. 

Japan, however, advanced during this four m 
$194,734 in 1923 to $379,577 in 1924, while littl 


nths period from 
change appears in 
the totals for Mexico and Cuba. It is encouraging to note also 


1 


he following, perhaps seasonal, increases in these tire exports to 


the following countries during April, 1924: Sweden, taking goods 
valued at $126,855, as compared with $29,833 in the month preced- 
ing: Australia, $119,355 as against $33,658: and Mexico, $147,488 
as against $56,378. The reduction of excise taxes from 5 to 24% 
per cent, the increasing possibilities of limitation of tire warranties, 
and the prospects for balloon tire production are all causes of en- 


couragement to the industry following its recent depression 
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Ratio Graph of New York Average Sales Prices of Spot Ribbed Smoked Sheets 


Review of the Crude Rubber Market 



































New York tor May, 1924, were 22,466 tons, compared with 34,609 tons one 
vear avo ‘tal importations of all grades for the . : 
— tions prevailing between May 24 and Jun ea a Total imp rta jon of all grades for the ve months 
oy ; -_— ended May 31, were 137,476 tons, compared with 157,105 tons 
24 were char ti f the customary summer dullness . 
. ’ tor the corresponding eriod rf ast ear 
moderate 1 L nterest vit ill tactors looking tor sina. ' pe : la a 
— e ke 9 better demand a Spot and future quotations on standard plantation and Brazilian 
pr grades were as follows 
rie 
\ pe , ence mos fs 1 Pia ATION June 2. Spot st latex crepe, 195¢-19% 4 cents 
clue la t cl | b prices were Jun Jul 19 19 cents Jul sep 1978-20 cents Oct.-Dec 
) 
pre ( S ‘ e the interval me U-20'4 cents 
tioned Spot rst itex répe was scarce and maintained a prt June 24 pot rst latex crepe, 19'¢ cents; July, 19% cents; 
mium over ribb . ee cent to 154 cents a pound July-Sept.. 195¢ cents; Oct.-Dec., 20 cents 
Karly ibs developed because of the gen June 2. Spot ribbed smoked sheets, 18%4-19 cents; June-July, 
eral poli t I ng trom hand t mouth in frequent 191y-19'4 cents: July-Sept 1914-1936 cents; Oct.-Dec., 195¢- 
mall p ] | aril eple ( 1 st ks. and he 19 cents 
suse ‘ la p lule lar ubber it June 24. Spot ribbed smoked sheets, 18-18% cents; July, 18 
New \ M r ime condition ma iwvain occur thi cents; July-Sept., 1814 cents; Oct.-Dec., 1834 cents 
all if ' e limited factor ventorie ubhbe June 2. Spot No. 2 amber crépe, 185¢-1834 cents; June-July, 
takes plac m the Far Ea should decrease 185¢-18%4 cents: July Sept., 1834-19 cents; Oct.-Dec., 19-19% 
mate lly cents 
\ mporta ‘ ‘ ‘ arke s the large stock June 24. Spot No. 2 amber crepe, 17% cents; July, 18 cents; 
' Id ‘ manutacturer and lealer hands Jul Sept., 18 cents: (Ovdct Dec.. 18 cents 
Che recently ant need tit rice reductior f 10 to 15 per nt June 2. Spot N 1 rolled brown crépe, 17'4-175¢ cents; June- 
by heaviest pt cer made to stimulate sales of balloon tires July 17 1754 cents: July >ept., 175¢-17%, cents; Oct.-Dec., 
t automobilist help nove the excess st K 17 18 cents 
gh pre ‘ ‘ e and renew manufacturers’ interest June 24. Spot No. 1 rolled brown crépe, 16% cents; July, 
( ‘ ibhe ppl 16% cents; July-Sept., 167s cents; Oct.-Dec., 17 cents 
4¢ present ther general interest of factories in futur SoutH AMERICAN PaRAs AND CaucHo. June 2. Spot, up-river 
positions whi t illy above those for spot grades fine, 20-21% cents; island tine, 18 cents; upriver coarse, 137s-14 
Paras were stead | in rather short supply on spot cents; island coarse, 114-11 cents; Cameta, 10% cents: caucho 
Balatas have been firme lue to prevalence of drought in nortl ball, 1344 cents 
ern South American producing areas June 24. Spot, upriver tine, 20 cents; islands fine, 19 cents; 
Importations of all grades during May, 1924, were 23,914 tons upriver coarse, 1234 cents; Cameta, 11 cents; caucho ball, 12'%- 
I I 2 
compared with 36,184 tons one year ag Plantation arrival 13 cents 
. : I PIle 
New York Average Spot Rubber Prices 
Prices tn Cents Per Pounp 
May, 1924 June, 1924 
PLANTATIONS - _— as —— — = 7 yaa - 
~— —, 
] 15 l€ 17 19 2 21 22 ; 24 2 27 5 <9 30° 31 2 3 3 5 6 7 
Sheet 
Ribbed smoked & 197% 2 ] 18 17% 18 18% 18% 19 19's 187% 18% 18% 18% 1834 187 19% 1956 19% 19% 19% 
Crepe 
First latex § 20% 19% 1854 18% 1854 19 19% 19% 193% 19% 1956 1954 19% 19% 1934 197% 20% 20% 20% 20% 
Off latex ) ) 18 17% 18% 18% 18% 19 19% 19% 19% 19% 19% 193g 1954 19% 19% 19% 20 20 
No. 1 blanket ‘ oo - es ; e* 18% 18% 18% 18% 18% 19 
No. 2 blanket ,; 19% 18 17 17 17% 17% 17% 18 8 18 1844 18% 18% 18'4 18% 18% 18% 18% 18% 18% 
No. 3 blanket we 14 18% 18 17% 16% 17 17% 17% 17% 18 17% 17% 18% 18 18 18 17% 18% 18% 18% 18% 
Thin, clear row! OG 19% 19% 19 18% 17% 17% 17% 17% 17% 18% 18% 17% 17% 18 17% .. 7% 17% 18% 18% 18% 18% 18% 
Specky brown 20 19% 19% 19 17% 17 16% 17 17% 17% 178% 17% 17% 17% 17% 17! .. \2% 17% 17% 17% 18 18% 18 
Rolled brown 19 18% 18 1834 17% 16% 16% 167% 17 17 17 17% 17% 17% 17% 17% -- 17% 17% 17% 17% 17% 17% 17% 


* Hol 
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New York Quotations London 


Following are the New York spot rubber quotations, for one The London crude rubber market was generally dull, weak and 








year, one month ago, and June 24, the current date: declining the entire month. There was a lull in American buying 
Btensatien Saves aie at May 24. June 24, interest and prices receded somewhat, due to announcement of tire 
pena 19 1924 1924 price reductions by leading American companies 
Rubber latex (Hevea). .zal.$1.25 @$1.30 $1.25 @ $1.25 @ The monthly average price of first grade plantation rubber was 
conve 10Y; pence a pound. Attention is directed to the fact that under 
ee ial a ~—e the terms of the Restriction Enactment if the price averages under 
Off latex ,@ 19 a 18%, one shilling for the quarterly period ending July 31 the exportable 
ner 7 Ash 18 a 1734 48 allowance from Malaya and Ceylon at the minimum rate of duty 
ae No. 3 245% 184 @ 17'4@.17% will be reduced from 60 to 55 per cent. A further reduction of 
Br sos ened } | @ is "17 o ve per cent a quarter will automatically take place until an 
age Png > - ~ - = _ - aad average of ls. 6d. or over is reached over a full quarterly period. 
It will be seen that the possibility of a substantial curtailment at 
the end of the current quarter is by no means remote. This factor, 
= ed Saat on 19% : 193 18 18% in conjunction with the reduction in stocks now in progress, should 
2 have an important bearing on the trend of the market. Also, it 
} ; will strengthen the scheme of cooperative selling now being pre- 
East Indian pared by the Rubber Growers’ Association 
PONTIANAK Reported London stocks decreased 1,980 tons between May 20 
meet —— , 4g : eon oe “'4 and June 24. The weekly stocks were as follows: May 27, 52,289 
Pressed block 2 I ' 12 @.! tons; June 3, 51,479 tons; J 10, 51,096 tons; June 17, 50,799 
a — bide _— tons; June 24, 51,065 tons 





South American 


PARAS 
7 @.27 19 1914 , Comparative Low and High New York Spot 





























€ éé ! é 
fine 8 t 7 a * 26 1 a 
, 1 @ @.18 1744 @.18 Rubber Prices 
s€ 23 24 @.13% 12 a.) 
poten *2> , *2u.@ #93 24 Tune 
r 2.2 18 t l 
liun ' 16 @ 17 19 
l coarse 11 1 11 a.l PLANTATIONS 
Cameta 4 11 1 1] r } t tex cr ? 2 ¢ eso $ $ rso 
Acre Bol ' 191,@ 20% @ 
Aor R , 25 ; 7 ? Smok sheet, € t 4 1 
Beni Bolivia 2714 @ .28 20 @ 21a 
~ pee I agg ee 2 a 21 a ee PARAS 
P ‘ @ .2¢ ~.18 ’ ‘ 
Tapajos 18 @.18% .18%@ Uprive e ; 
Upriver, coarse 1 ? 4 2 2 1 1 
CAUCHO Islands, fine ...... 18 @ .19 2514@ .27% 16%@ .17 
Upper cauct : = 13 2.13% 12%4,@.13 Islands, ccarse 11 i 11 .16 v 7 
er ¢ I ball "ae ” 26 a * 22 @.24 Cameta oe 10 a 8 ) 
Lower ruc! 4 12 2.12% 12 2.1 
* Figured to June 21 ? 
Manicobas 
Ceara neer eads 2 i 19 1 19 ’ 
Ceara scrap t 8 ’ 18 ' . ’ 
ae se ea - § ; & Za Reclaimed Rubber 
M ibe } 1 20 @ 20 1 
The general slacking down of activity in virtually all manu 

Centrals facturing branches is been reflected in 
fa . ecra ’ 7.18 > 1 marked falling off « ims Prices at which 
Central wet shee - 2-58 5 ae the various grades substantially rock 
(orint scrap / 18 i 13 ’ os 2 b 
Esmeralda sausage .171%4@.18 a 13%@ bottom Three readjustments only are noted and these are 
Guayule washed and dri 28 i 23 l 2 _ 

— - downward revisions 
Africans Reclaiming plants generally are operating on two to three 
\ g ; . days a week. If any are running at half capacity they are 
No. 2, 32 1 12 @ Y.1l @ building up stocks anticipatory to revival of demand 
( g me, black I 2 a r.17 a +.16 1.17 J 7 5 
Congo prime. red uppe 2 ' 18 @ 15 @.le Reclaimers are unable by closest calculations to show a profit. 
x ° i 
ssai. Pia 3 @ +17 & +16 17 i : : , 
= sg la ; ; od : 7. os They are either breaking even or running into red figures. 
Taking scrap at present costs, which are the lowest, the 

. — . . : aa : 

Gutta Percha figures on cost of manufacturing and selling reclaims reveal that 
Gutta Siak 16 @.18 164 @ 16 @ inflated labor charges are absorbing the margin of profi,t. Labor 
Gutta Sch a 28 a 2844 a . . . ‘ 

Red Macassar .. 3.00 @3.05 3.00 @ 2.90 @3.0 is the only item not yet proportionably deflated although it has 
been reduced somewhat from war time levels 

Balata 
Rieck, Ciudad Bolivar 63 @.66 62 @ 65 G@ New York Quotations 

Colombia 52 @.54 53 ‘a 54 ‘a ie 
Panan ».52 53 @ 54 @ June 24, 1924 
Surinam, shect , SO &4 70 @ 75%@ Auto Tire 
amber ‘ ‘ 76 @.78 74 a 78 @ . ‘. . . 
- ‘Caste eedeks weet me in hie ere $0.08'4 @$0.08% 
. Black, washed ........e+: weaeueenie bieotenes Ib. 10 @ ,.10% 
Chicle i OO. cactunsaes oan (savedet ehearstaeiee lb .09Y4@ 09% 
g y , h y 
NN ROO Te 62 @ t.58 @.68 t.58 @.68 om <img aabiatcinaabdatoi selp nip epye ty give ae lb ct ett 
Yucatan, fine ...... 63 @ t.58 @.68 t.58 > 68 HE wccccccccccccesscesesseeeseseeseseseseeses to. 13%@ ‘ 4 
-—— . : Shoe 
*Washed and dried crépe. Shipment frem Brazil. 
7 Nominal eee er Lotion ateaue Ib 08%@ .09 
Washed .ccccecs fenesy iveneas wecseekeeness lb 12 @ .12! 


tDuty paid 
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Reclaimed Rubber—Continued 

Tube 

N 14 z 14% 
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Imports of Crud 

Uncured Tire Friction 
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Official India Rubber Statistics for the 
United States 


e and Manufactured Rubber 

















‘ 
Mis ellaneous ' - 
F; reson 78.68 $58,517 153,649 $33,139 
Hig 2$ 4 N ~ 4s 432.9% 76.767 14.093 
H i 4 P g , so 
| ( I Unite iN 596 8 4, 39 
4 N ( 1 rs 
( A 7 8 79 
Me ( 4 
BR l +¢ 25 
rr . . ler 64 83 
The Market for Rubber Serap Other So. “Ai 2715 3 
British |} I 4 91 
ct tas t to demand I } ‘ y 3 
e) 2 4° <i 
. nterest and operating 
‘ ; The ‘ k indicat that re I 580.014 $21 931,821 
| ! 108 14 
ere ! c I me mont \ elut P gs Sos 629 
. , mild esure ) pure ; tt P 682 
} ss i “ ‘4 
S ! é tubes f varehousing Price ) 3,778 3 
e n so lov be crap that they cat % m5 
7 7 64 $22.184,61 88.232.174 $20,816,469 
- lowe t t ei vestige margin 1 Cole 7 4 1.0¢ 1.026.754 507.738 
1 deal 
ad deal Man : 
OK N hd | e i t siness Nas Dee at a stam kK er 12,8 $ t 61,822 $49,177 
t ( the West Utne . it . -_ 
tutes rru 64,14 238,119 
| Ek TUBES ] p ha t t slightly more acti sae 
thar ther ! t foreig | ness ontinues Totals < s $117,52 61,822 $287,296 
, 
] ‘ 
. . : , } Exports of Domestic Merchandise 
Mirxep Ture ) ‘ ness 1S stagna There has bee 
: 4 MANUFACTUR 
export business worth mentior Some houses are reported as 
4 J India rubber 
ing made shipments t “pain of tires cut in sections Reclaimed a 542.093 $49,772 $44,065 
Scrap and coe 628,981,353 65,662 2, 86,417 
° . ° I twear 
Consumers’ Quotations for Carload Lots Delivered Bootes .. pairs »3.340 73.742 23.055 5 
Shoes urs 49,172 50,293 53.30 1 
° Canvas shoves t rubber 
Boots and Shoes soles pairs 465,198 333,521 243,427 196.3 
. . 4 Druggists’ rubber 74.644 67,983 , 
Boots and shoes ch b. $0.021%4 @$0.02%% Water bottles ui 
Trimme retics t 01%@ 014 syringes , é 11.427 356 
ntrin tics t 01 @ .01% Other druggists’ rubber 
sundries 2.660 67 096 
Hard Rubber g ca 0,441 923 
. — bber goods 
Rattery iars b 01 a 01 jars and a ss es 86.506 21,735 13.855 
No. 1 seray 0 @ «OE -ctrical supplies 24,144 11,147 12,322 
hard rubber goods 66,782 48,61 46,668 
Inner Tubes 
. oe natic casings 
3 3 "6.5 wee 2 200 . 
N 034@ 03% automobiles. . nun 166,865 714,702 113,135 1,402,594 
No. 024@ 02% Others mber 4,937 18,986 3,665 14,431 
Re 02% @ 0236 *neumatic 
For automobil - 18.99¢ 185.581 90.896 182.767 
Mechanicals Others 4,651 4,69 2,780 2,24( 
. ‘ Solid tire 
Black y P y 00% a a For alien ; 
H “ > .00%@ — truck : - 
- : cks 
Horse-shoe pa 01 a _— Others 
iH son o15.( Tire repair mat ; 
, ton 1 @ 12.00 5 — 
Re t 01%@ .01 oe 
. 7 H se 
W bite 1%@ 01 Packing 
wT: Soles and | 
Tires hre 


PNEUMATIC 


Auto peelings l i ] 

Bicycl , 10 @12 

Se urd white aut ton 5 228 

Mixe tos, ‘ , Exports of 
Strippe gua ¢ ton 1 ) @ 10.54 





( e t i I ta 
' t 00 a Telutong I t 
A , 4 o ricl 
\Wow E> 4° k APA HI FADING R Lota 
American-made rubber thread, ight less of this commodity ir MANUFACTUR 
1923 than in the year pr is, Italy’s importation advanced fron 
i value of $44,619 in 1922 to $55,724 in 1923. Other occasional 
purchasers of rubber thread were Belgium, Quebec and Ontari : 
Switzerland, Spain, China, Brazil, Argentina, Chile, Peru, and = 
Ds s of exports of domesti 


British South Afr 1, appear on pages 704-7 








yj 627 cs ® x 45 $434. 368 
¢ 7 4,894 015 

7¢ 
803.804 4 1.805,8 $437,383 
¢ 13,697 7,222 
)? $2¢ 13.697 $7,222 
merchandise by countries during April, 

7 th << 
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The Market for Chemicals and Compounding Ingredients 
New York 


N ALL lines of compounding ingredients rubber manufacturers The price situation is firm, the advance in May being well 
| ire taking supplies in a closely restricted routine way. This maintained. Threatened curtailment of carbon black production 

policy reacts favorably on those ingredients that show the best by legislative authority has not yet become effective. In_ this 
volume cost combined with specific technical quality. Business in regard proceedings are now in the phase of public hearing. 
ingredients that so qualify is doing well in the present situation Fitters. The usual inert fillers are in moderate movement. The 
where competition is increasingly dominant use of clay is gaining because its intrinsic technical value and low 

ACCELERATORS. Manufacturers of organic accelerators particu- volume cost give it an advantage over some of the standard fillers 
larly are engaged in a steady campaign of education covering The production of rubber compounding clay is comfortably 


general and special applications of their materials to manufacturing equal to the current demand, whereas some months ago it was 


problems. The use of super-accelerators for the economy of both several weeks in arrears of orders. 


time and steam is gaining favor as a factor in competition, special Leap PiGMENTs. Consumption of litharge and sublimed lead has 
efforts now being directed to the field of dry heat curing. There fallen off and is not better than routine Active resumption of 
seems to be only one method of cure in which accelerators are dry heat goods, such as boots and shoes, topping weather proofing, 
not needed; that is the acid cure, in which curing has naturally etc. will aid the demand. A general reduction in lead pigment 
all the speed required. prices became effective last month. These declines were a direct 
Carson Brack. The demand for carbon black is very good, result of reduced prices for pig lead. In the case of litharge the 
having fallen off somewhat due to the general movement to re- eduction is % cent a pound. 
strict the making of tires. However, there is a gratifying extension Zinc Oxipe. Business is holding up fairly well, according to 
of the use of carbon black into many mechanical rubber goods, producers’ reports, and the price basis continues unaltered. Tire 
boots and shoes, and other lines where its assistance in pro- makers have adjusted their purchases and takings on contract 
moting abrasive wear is being more fully realized. strictly to their current needs 
Accelerators, Inorganic New York Quotations Canes 
— lune 24. 1924 Chrome, light .......... Ib. $0.30 @$0.31 
Lead, carbomate.......++...Jb. $ 0944 ay WR: nc ewewsess + dd. 32 @ .35 
Lend, £08 ..cccccces eveses Ib, 10%@ Super-sulphur, No. 1......./b. $0.50 @$0.60 ey Ti, hil 35 @ .38 
sublimed blue........Jb. 0914 @ No. 2..0000¢ Ib. 25 @ «35 commercial ........... Ib. 10%@ .11% 
sublimed white.......ib. 0914@ Tuads (Tetramethyl thivram- eee sect Ab a 
Cg | RRR See epee Ib. .02%@ disulphide) ......e+ee0- Ib. 6.00 @ Gritless green...........Jb, 2.00 @ 3.00 
RM F o1%@ .01% Thiocarbanilide ....... ove ebb, 26 @ «32 Oxide of chromium....... Ib. 36 «@ «SS 
| Sees ee ’ } A iain Ib " ¢ ' ‘A 
R. M. hydrated..... ton 25.00 @ ” — ns T. Kevereseeees a be. 4 45 
superfine .......... 1b. 01%@ .02 Acids RED 
Litharge, domestic........./b. 1 @ 4.12 Acetic 28% (bbls.)......cut. 3.38 @ Antimony, golden....... Ib. 20 @ .22 
imported ...... ..b. *17 @ glacial (carboys) .......Jb. 16 @ "SS Ib. 18 @ .20 
Magnesia, carbonate, light./b. .07%@ .09 Cresylic paaytenay color)gal. 63 @ .70 golden R.M.P, No. 7..Jb. .20 @ 
eocccees a .61 a .68 
calcined, light (bbls.)....Jb. 4 e@ 2 95 dark) gal. golden, 15/17% G. E..Ib, 20 @ .22 
, ; Sulphuric, 66 degrees....... Ib. 02 @ golden, 15/17% F. S..Jb. 18 @ 
calcined, ex. light (bblis.).id. 40 @ gtien, We. 2 ib 30 
calcined, md. light (bbis.).b. .15 @ Alkalies gttien Ma, &...... ae 
calcined, heavy (bbis.).../b. 04%@ .06 Caustic soda ............cut. 3.10 @ 3.86 Antimony, crimson.......Ib. 40 @ .&2 
Orange mineral A.A.A.....1d. 134@ flake, 76% (factory)...cwt. 3.60 @ 3.85 omen: F, Tiscccises lb, = 645 50 
Rubber lead ...........++- b 10 @ solid, 76% (factory)...cwt. 3.10 @ crimson, 15/17% G.E..lb. 40 @ .45 
Cates crimson, 15/17% F. S..1b. 37) @ 
aan crimson, R.M.P. No. 3.ib. 45 @ 
Accelerators, Organic A Ib. one 14 — ik ptaiaeainn kia Ib. 45 @ 
Co fe eee ae oF Bone ........ teseeeees db, = 05%@ .07%% an tetvenseseeneehiemm ae @ 
AAD cocccccccccccccccess lb. 8S @ 95 Carbon black ...........4b. 084%@ .12 ih eer ree ase 1b. 18 @ 
Accelemal ......++.. eocecce bb. 28 @ compressed ........++. Ib. 09 @ .12 "eT K. aepempaiees 32 @ 3c 
Accelerene (f. o. b. English a 06 @ .10 Vermilion, 5% F. S Ib. 6 @ 
POEt) cccccccce coccccccc cll, 13s. @ Ivory black ....ccccccee Ib. 12 @ .30 Caiiien 15/17% F.S Ib. 50 
Aldehyde ammonia powder./b. 95 @ — = 
ato Lampblack .......e+++e++ Ib. 11 @ .40 Areeato-eulohide. ced , 143, 
Aniline (f. 0. b. factory). .Jb. 16%@ .17% Mi : Ib 09 14 Sf , ’ yewhants 14¥%4@ 
sulphate .......... b. 33 @ Pepe = geeage a ee oe ar ee. See ae 
QU. csansciscsvccesees ob 60 @ A. . bas ER ese | 6 PUTPIE «. see eeeeseeeee Ib. 2.00 @ 3.00 
Diphenylguanidine .........Jb. 1.10 @ 1.15 DO, nktcastccacee Ib. 15 @ .16 Indian maroon, English. ../b. 11 @ 
Ethylidene aniline..........Jb. .70 @ .75 BLUE ~— _ domestic....... b 08 @ .12 
ac ‘ nglis eoveveccccccece 1b. 12 
Eacellerex ++ -.00re+eeee eee % 35 @ 4 a ee ib. 21 @ .26 : : 
Formaldehyde aniline... .../b. 424%@ Gelttees Vine Ib. 2.00 @ 4.00 Indian ceeccecccoesoooes Ib. 08 @ .12 
Hexamethylene tetramine...Jb. .85 @ meee ete wae : pure bright ......+++++. Ib 12 @ .14 
Lead oleate (bbis.)........ Ib. 15 @ Prussian .....+eee+0 «+ bb. 25 @~ «60 SET *Si.deduadeueesan Ib. 08 @ .10 
Methylene ~~ aa Ib. 22 a 44 CORED ccccdcceces lb. aa ‘a 35 Spanish eeoccccccccccccs Ib. 02% @ 044% 
7” Se ae Ib ISuea@ MS etic cian alee a Ib. .02% @ 06 
corres ebb. 2 BROWN : 
Paraldehyde .......... oa 2 ee 7 Oximony «...+ssseeeeeees b 16 @ 
Paraphenylene diamine ...Ib. 1.40 @ 1.50 Iron oxide . peenendeoues Ib. 044%@ .05% OE Ee rrr * .95 @ 1.00 
Sienna, Italian ...... oc bb. OS4@ .06% Toluidine toner .......... & 2.20 @ 2.75 





*Nominal. Cees, FMR. ccvcccces lb. 05 @ 061% Vermilion, English ....... lb. 1.35 @ 1.5 
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, . . ’ ° GENS cacccccecessces %@ .17 
Colors Continued Chemical Market—Continued Linseed, raw se 1en@ 
. T : 1 MD sccccssess .07%@ 
——, New York Quotations re - * ee oe 10 
Akcolit : ; s See 94. 1006 SMD eedscsadesouve ; 6% @ 
Pr mene me ier” se ios” a oe. ae Parra M. R. flux . 06 @ 0 
Aluminum tT ize io ¢ oé ; 
Lichopone 6%@ Glue, high grade $0.22 @$0.30 ar een a oer 
™ - _ Cn wane page ehwars . @. 
Stersing ots > ae MEMIUM «2+ eeeeeeeesees -20 -26 Petrclatum, standard....... bb. 06 @ 08 
Be asusensavasedcns lb 64%@ .06% SW Me onncceeses 15 @ .18 Petrolatum, sticky.......... ib 08 @ .16 
Importe ‘ @ .07 Graphite, flake ....... 06%@ .12 Pine. steam distilled...... gal. 72 @ 
Red seal 13 » .13% Infusorial earth (powd.).. "tom 0.00 @ Rapeseed refined ‘ gal 30 @ 
; a 7 @ .07% (bolted) ..scccccscccees ton 6500 @ ey oa re [ 04 @ 
Zine oxi de at GORE co conveescess 1b. .01%@ Rosin "44 @ 
AAA, lead free.........lb. 08 @ 08% Be, SE car ececacsecs 4b. = @ Synpro pesetegaccoosases . 

Azo (factory): powdered cook * 3 @ > 
ZZZ (lead free).....Jb. 08 @ .08% SEE nsuvasaka sons Ib. 106 @ _— Sas Ne 12% 
ZZ (—5% leaded).. Jb. .07%@ .07% Pumice stone, powdered... ./b. 03 @ 5 Woburn sete cepa tore 05 @ 

Z (8.10% leaded) Ib. 07%@ .07% Rotten st., powd. ne ~ 02%@ 04% . 

French process, Florence oe: — — - - (factory). ..ton 8 a @15 ae Solvents 
Green seal Ib. ° @ % CRD BASH, GiB cccccccevss 09%@ . 4 
Red seal ......++45. lb 10 @ .10% Soapstone, powdered, gray. ton 12.00 @22.00 
oy Nemieaapes lb. 16 @ ‘18 Sodium bicarbonate ‘(bbls.).Jb. 024@ 02% Acetyme (8.98% drums [602 9 
White seal .. rT 12 @ .12% Starch, powd. corn (bags).cwt. 3.17 @ 3.27 Benzol (90% drums [7.21 lbs - 

Horse Head br ands (bbis.).cwt. 3.44 @ 3.54 per gal.}).. retical  f 26 @ .3l 
Selected .....+0+0+- bb. 0854@ .08% Talc, soapstone ......... tom 15.00 @22.00 pure (drums) ......... _ a 
Special vec eed ib. 8 %@ 08% Terra blanche TTETTTT TCT ton 2 3.00 » 25.00 Carbon bisulphide (dms. [10.81 
RX red “= HO 8 Whiting, domesti -eeefon 12.50 Ibs. per gal.J)......... bb. .06%@ .07: 

Leaded bra nds ch Wk : -ton 16.50 @25.00 tetrachloride (drums [13.28 —s . 
PO FT 07% 07% commercial ye Cl Ibs. per gal.) re see 08 @ .08% 
Standard .......++- > 07% @ poe, ’ nglish, a me .....cot. Re @ 1.75 Gassione . . . 
SO cecceeseues O7%@ . 7¥a reorgia calcit ..ton 2.06 a@ No. 303 

> pepenes mens Kees lb. 07%@ .07% ghee (bolted)........ _— 10 e 1.20 Tankears cieceseteeeee: eal. 21 @ 
aimerton process eo 4 == Hee Bee ewan esses eeeeeeese = 
Kadox, black ...... Ib. 12 @ .12% Dos wweeekeueae ton 13.50 @17.00 trang aay ey te oa 27 > 4 

blue ceeccces cae 1l @ .11L% CO ccccereenesveses ton 13.00 @22.00 Motor . gasoline (steel 
8 «sone soon 10 @ 10% Snowflake hite tom 15 00 @ bbls.) .. . gal. 20 @ 
S: 12 2 Supe rfine ton — os Naphtha, V. *~ 3 ‘& P. .gal, 19 @ 
= SUSSEX ..cceccccecccees ton 8. @ 16.00 solvent (drums extra). gal. 35 @ 
YELLO Witco resereceeesstom 20.00 @ 68° Bé., 122°, 324°...gal.  .16%@ 
2 — db. 7 j WE cccccccccccccceces ton 8.0 @ 70° Z ° 14° 4 17%4@ 
li peteieeeaalpede Ib 1 @ Word pulp, XXX......... tow 35.00 @ 71° Be. 112° shee val. 1814 @ 
Gritless yellow ..........db. 2.50 @ 4.00 (f. o b. factory) ----tom 25.00 @ Cymene (factory)......... gat. 2.00 @ 2.50 
= — eo ececececes . 75 @ _ Mineral Rubber — pure OG. 21 Ibs. per 
chre, domestic ......+.-. . 1'4@ é : BOL.) cecccccscseccccess gai. 
imported ......++- lb 0 a 2 Genasco (factory)......... ton 50.00 52.00 Turpentine, spirits eensen al. 9 @ 
ica adealiinen > Sg taniencenment ton 65.00 @ wood, steam distilied .-gal. 81 @ 
Compounding Ingredients Granulated M. R.........- tan 40.00 @60.00 ub critntes 
Aluminum flake (carloads) ton 29.00 g ae cocoon a awe ie ‘ - ss 
Spuetn, Mak -ccesces ib. 17 @ 18 Ohmlae Kapak, BR-...-- = Ee eee | artenieatetaneencn Ga PB 
Ammon: coccceceld, a Oe a bk erent On B70. _ | eee $0neeeececes ; d : 
a eae - on San" Sh eee... ton 30.00 @50.00 yrnite ;--. . @Ss it 
Asbestine ......+-++ee+ee: pe one 320/340 M. P hydrocarbon.ton 45.00 @50.00 Sos pie bowoneus coooela = 2 =. 
Ga abe... tom 68.00 @70.01 300/310 M. P. hydrocarbon.ton 40.00 @45.00 ou tonae tian paetegees ; ; 
EE, uicatagansaedinins ib, 0S @ .06 Pioneer. M. R., solid (fac.).ton 42.00 @44.00 Vulcanizing Ingredients 
Barytes, imported.........tom 28.00 @33.00 M. R. granular ....... ton 52.00 @54.00 
pure white n 23.90 @ Robertson, M. R., solid....ton 35.00 @75.00 = Ec bsvibdnkeden lb. 18 @ 
0.C.X.. off color ton 15.00 @ R. granular (factory) ton 42.00 @80.00 We ittckasceeuene Ib. .20 @ 
uniform floated........ tom 23.90 @ Rubrax (factory)......... ton 60.00 @ Sulphur chloride .........db. 08 @ 13% 
d floated Synpro, gran. M. R. (fac.).ton 55.00 @ Sulphur, Bergenport brand, 
water ground an oa _* 30 en 100% pure (bbis.)...cwt 2.60 @ 2.90 
— b.  .04%@ Resins and Pitches “a “ia Re “owt. 2+ @ 2.65 
ee tebetiele fs eset Ines ‘ 04. @ .04% . ° Sulphur, Bklyn bd. (bbls.).cet. 60 @ 3.15 
ai, = fone Na = + mm 04% Te, te retort.....+++ yey 30 @ superfine com. (bgs.)..cewt. 2.00 @ 2.50 
Chalk, presi. one hight. «Jb 044 @ 05 Pitt Sareseae'** aienoeen “ re Sittes snitens « penne ~_ a” @ a ® 
vy (f.0.b. factory)... .1b. ~~ 3B ererteeseiete a ne ogo ig see : - 
Clay, ~~ yoo a = 4 -_ .00 Fh sxol hardwood sigan: Ib. 02 @ .04 (See also Colors—Antimony) 
ue ribbon (carioac 8). .tom , ONG TF cncccsscccsesee 6H © Waxes 
Blue Ridge ......+++++- tom 12 00 @ 26.00 ~ lt Naga Ie inbeiciaie a stoet hs Ib. 0s @ 
Catalpo ; ton 40.00 @ Rosin, K (bbl.)...... 280 Ibs. 6.55 @ Wax, beeswax, white, com. .Jb. 40 @ .45 
China It 014@ | strained (bbl.) .280 Ibs. 640 @ ceresine, White. ......++» fb, 10 @ .12 
China, L. H. B.. . 14.00 49.00 Shellac, fine orange..-..... Ib. 75 @ *.90 GEER Kiescescuicvced ib. 19 @ 
English, [. H. B ~~ es substitute ..... gal. 1.50 @ a owen eet 05 @ .06% 
Langley t nw Ss ozokerite, black ..+++++ Ib. 18 @ .24 
Cotten, Som, blak. - sessed 15 @ 13% Softeners Ui cicsucmaaaak 2 a ae 
ight-colored .......- . 2 @ .13% 
> sesecuscaseves Ib. 1444%@ .23 Avoilas compound......... 1b. 13 @ .15 P 
Cotte By - Z rs clean mill-run./t 5 4 @ Castor, “: og os ieeeer 5 16 @ poor - ‘ _ _ 
d ed). ..ton 60.00 @ a cy Se Ub. esceseees ‘ 154@ 2 white crude scale./b. .044%@ 
oe Fate ed)... .ton 60.00 @ Corn, crude (bbls.)....... Ib. .10%@ 124/126 white crude scale./b. 044@ .04% 
— Cotton, Summer yellow lb 10%@ 120/122 fully refined.... .Jb. O0S%@ 05% 
* Nominal. COED ca cccccvsacaceces gal. 35 @ .38 125/127 fully refined. ... .Jb. 04a 











GRITLESS MINERAL RUBBER 


particles in calendered rubber is a 
source of seriou very difficult to eliminate 
of every effort to keep rubber and compounding ingredients clean. 
If the grit appears as small hard black grains it is probably par- 
ticles of carbon or other foreign matter from the mineral rubber 


it is to discard all MR made from 


The occurrence of gritty 


is trouble often in spite 


used. The way to eliminate 


carbonized ingredients 


AMERICAN EXPORTS OF RUBBER SOLES AND HEELS HAVE SHOWN A 
the total values for the 
four months being as follows: January, $50,325; February, 
March, $72,116; and April, $72,068. The April figures 
a new record at 235,891 pounds, as compared with the 
record for March, 1924, of 221,845 pounds 


steady advance during the present year, 
first 
$49,437 ; 


represent 
high 


previous 





DECLINE IN AMERICAN GOLF BALL IMPORTS 
\MERICAN EXPORTS OF RUBBER SOLES AND HEELS HAVE SHOWN A 
were imported into the United States during the first four months 
of the present year only 781,179 golf balls, value $291,527, as com- 
pared with 1,341,008, value $561,064, in the corresponding period 
of 1923. Statistics also show that during the entire year of 1923 
this country imported 2,839,166 of these balls, at a value of $1,- 
173,679. Almost the entire supply was furnished by England, or 
2,674,809, value $1,121,543. Of the remainder Scotland’s share 
was 122,304, value $34,985; and that of France, 42,028 balls, value 
$17,141. 

As during 1923 there estimated consumption in the 
United States of approximately 13,200,000 golf balls, 21.5 
per cent coming from foreign sources, it would seem that there 
will be a better opportunity this year for the products of American 


manufacturers. 
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Ratio Graph of New York Daily Prices of Spot Middling Upland Cotton 


The Market for Cotton and Other Fabrics 


New York 


MERICAN Cotton. The price of spot middling upland cotton 
A on June 2 was 32.65 cents and on June 24, 29.15. The 
attributed to unfavorable weather, poor 
New York 


Government 


steady decline is 
crop reports, and slowing up in American industry. 
houses complain that business is almost at zero. 
crop report, May 25, gave the condition as 65.6 per cent; this 
year’s acreage is placed at 39,000,000, an increase of 5.7 per cent 
over last season. The indicated crop is 11,125,000 to 11,435,000 
bales, or about a million bales less than requirements. 

The report of the census shows a sharper falling off in domes- 
tic mill consumption than anticipated. Domestic consumption for 
the first ten months of this season is reported at 4,991,163 bales 
against 5,661,412 for the same period last season. 

The staple market rules extremely dull, 
with downward prices fluctuating both ways daily according to 


EGypTIAN Cotton. 


the weather in the cotton growing areas. Spots are everywhere 
cheaper than shipments and hold a value midway between ship- 
ment prices of old and new crops. 

Medium Uppers can be bought at around 40 cents and Medium 


Sakels at very little if any dearer. 


Cotton Fabries 


Ducks, Dritts AnD OsnaBurcs. The market is comparatively 
quiet, with somewhat more transactions current than obtained a 
month ago. Increasing inquiries for fabrics are expected by the 
trade as present inventories become exhausted and the value of 


the new crop cotton becomes more definitely defined. 


past month in the absence of demand. Manufacturers of rain- 
coats have started operations again after a period of inter-season 
dullness and are utilizing such stocks as they have on hand, which 
means that new orders will be placed soon, as inventories are low. 
Thus the situation is greatly improved over that of last month, 
when the cutters were at a standstill. 

SHEETINGS. The curtailment of cotton mill production, now 
still continues and probably is greater than in many 
The mills have small stocks and are holding prices with 


general, 
years. 
fair degree of firmness, figuring that buyers are taking only what 
they absolutely need and will pay the prices asked. Most orders 
are for small quantities for immediate consumption and result in 
no particular activity. 
Trre Faprics. The market is quiet. Tire companies have 
slackened their rate of production, as is customary in summer. 
They are also attempting to reduce inventories in conformity with 
the reduction in manufacturing schedules of automobile concerns 
generally. There are indications that rubber companies are spread- 
ing out as far as possible their present stocks of fabrics while 
awaiting developments on the growing cotton crop before cover- 
ing their future requirements. Some orders are being placed at 
ridiculously low figures on account of the desperate need for busi- 
ness of some fabric mills. Present fabric prices are based on 
raw cotton at prices several cents under the current market. 
Tire manufacturing probably having passed its peak rate for 
this year at the end of the first quarter, the demand for tire fab- 
rics for the remainder of the year is not expected to greatly exceed 
that of last year. The larger tire companies are tied up with cost 


plus contracts considered ample to tide them over the remaining 





Ratncoat Fasrics. Raincoat business has been very quiet the quieter months of the years. 
Drills New York Quotations Sheetings, 36-inch 
38-inch 2.00-yard........ yerd $().2 
GOAmeR 3.47-FOtE eo. cc ccccees 12344,@ June 24, 1924 48 x 48, 5.00-yard...... a 
$2-inch 1.90-yard............ 24',@ Osnab : 40 x 40, 6.15-yard...... 712@ 
60-inch 1.52-yard..........+- snanurgs . : 
40-inch 2.3S-yard ....... yard 19% Tire Fabrics 
Duck 40-inch 2.48-yard ‘e 184 @ . eo 
CARRIAGE CLOTH 40-inch 3.00-yard ........... 1 a SQUARE WOVEN 17%-ounce 
38-inch 2.00-yard...... wed ~23u6 37-inch 2.42-yard 1k%@ K'gyptian, moons. «+++-Pound $0.6 0 @ 62 
40-inch 1.47-yard......+... 1% a OE, SATE owrencreeees - a 
72-inch 16.66-ounce........ 52% @ Raincoat Fabrics CORD 23/5/3 
72-inch 17.21l-ounce........ 5344@ E ‘ bed a m 
COTTON “gyptian, combed....poun 68 >» 72 
MECHANICAL : Egyptian, karded .......... 62 @ 65 
Si I ee pound 48a Bombazine 64 x 60....yard $0.13 @ Wester, RATES cccsccccsees 54 @ «56 
epee petpieioceeiies 44 @ Bombazine 60 x 48........ 124%@ 
Plaids 60 x 48......... eos ©6613 @ CORD 13/3/3 
TENNIS De Oe We dccedoesee 12 @ > " _ 5 5 
$2-inch 1.35 yard.......yard Surface prints 60 x 48..... 13 @ sh eggs recneaatiadataaaal a” 
Surface prints 64 x 60..... 14 @ LENO BREAKER 
Hollands ; " 8-oz. Peeler, karded... pound 51 @ 53 
DEAD FINISH Sheetings, 40-inch 10-0z. Peeler, karded....... 51 @ .53 
tandar 36-ine rtrd ? a 2 
° 41 aed i. h atta 48 x 48, 2.50-yard.......yard 16% @ pees 
: ie ae — SS BR Hi Sees ccccceses 144%@ 8.25-0z. Peeler, karded. pound 4 @ 50 
FLAT FINISH COB GE, SRS cece ccs 144% @ 9.5-oz. Peeler, karded...... 51 @ .53 
Imperial, 36-inch . 154@ 56 x 60, 3.60-yard.......... 124%@ 12-0z. Peeler, karded....... 51 @ 53 
EE cabhaswsnscaerde 174%@ ee SO eee ll @ 14-0oz. Peeler, karded...... . 51 @ .53 
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The Cotton Outlook 


The American Crop Prospect 


condition of the American cotton crop 


IRST reports on the ce 
F as of May 25 are not The 
is 65.6 per cent, compared with 71 a year ago and a previous 
ten-year average ol 72.8 This is the lowest May estimate on 
record except that of 62.4 in 1920 
yield of approximately 11,000,000 bales, 


reassuring. government report 


It is generally interpreted in 


the trade as indicating a 


or about 1,000,000 bales below what is regarded as the normal 
consumption of American cotton. The American Cotton Asso- 
ciation places the condition of the crop at 64.8 per cent. Assum- 


ing a planted acreage of 38,500,000 acres, a crop of 10,867,000 
bales is indicated 


Southwest Cotton Banned 


Rubber manufacturers using cotton are concerned with the an- 
nouncement that the State of California, recognizing the visitation 
j boll weevil (to had been deemed 


the Postvale section near Tucson, has quarantined 


of the which the Southwest 


immune) in 
he importation of cotton products or seed from Arizona; 


against ti 

ind similar action was expected soon from Texas and New Mexico. 
The ban will be removed when proof is given of the destruction 
of all infected crops. The Attorney General of Arizona has ad- 


vised the Governor that the Postvale product can be treated as 
contraband and destroyed as a menace or nuisance. 
The owners of 9,000 acres having infected crops have refused 


Hunt to pay $200,000 for damages that 


in offer from Governor 
may be inflicted by the State, and will try to have the Federal 
Court enjoin the state authorities from taking any drastic measures. 


Meanwhile cotton-growers through the entire Southwest are taking 


exceptional precautions against the spread of the trouble. 


Better Reports from Egypt and Elsewhere 


Good progress is reported for the crop in both upper and lower 
Acreage returns show an increase of about 10 per cent, 


Egypt 
Delta, or a total of 


especially in the northern districts of the 


about 1,800,000 acres 
In lower Egypt it is reported that the amount of Sakellaridis 
preceding season, 


+} 


cotton planted this year is less than during the 
the Zagora and 


while a corresponding in the planting of 


rded. 


mcreasc¢ 


Pilion varieties has been rec 


England Pushing Cultivation in All Colonies 


menace of continued small American cotton 


weevil conditions, and alive to the opportunity 


Alarmed at the 
crops under boll 
thus afforded, England is enthusiastically pushing cultivation of 
all her colonies with the hope of making the British 
Empire independent of American cotton. So ran the report 
Bartlett, Jr., New York Cotton 
Exchange, on his return from a study of the situation in England 
late in May. He believes that we are not fully alive to the extent 
and asserts that 


the staple in 
raw 


of Edward | president of the 


growing, 


America getting back into 


to which England is going into cotton 
the only way to check this menace ts by 
on the same scale that existed before the boll weevil 


production 
Normal pro- 


began to take its toll of millions of bales annually. 
duction will mean normal prices and discourage foreign competition 
in growing cotton 

England is looking chiefly for her future raw cotton supply to 
Uganda, Nyasaland other British African colonies, 
which produced over 200,000 bales last season against some 33,000 
Big interests in Johannesburg and elsewhere 
land. For 


Sudan, and 


bales in Australia 


are securing suitable 


tracts of 
Limited, financed by British 


options on enormous 


example, the Kassala Cotton Co., 


capital, will cultivate as much land in Kassala Province as can be 


brought under irrigation. The Sudan Government has granted a 
40-year concession in exchange for a £300,000 loan with which 217 
miles of railroad is being constructed to connect this region with 
the main line to Port Sudan. The first crop under the concession 
will be of the Sakellaridis type from about 9,000 acres now under 
irrigation, and a canal is now under construction to irrigate 10,000 


acres of virgin land. 
Other Countries Producing More Cotton 

Henceforth it is likely that the British and French will race 
hard in cotton production, each nation trying to be the first to 
emancipate herself from dependence on America. France needs 
nearly 3,000,000 tons of cotton annually, of which only 2,500 tons 
is now grown in the French Sudan, but she hopes to increase 
this and to develop a cotton industry of large proportions along 
the banks of the Niger river in French West Africa. 


Russia Buying American Cotton 


That conditions in Russia are again approaching normalcy 
seems to be indicated by the fact that the All Russia Textile 
Syndicate, Inc., has since the first of the year purchased and 
shipped to Russia over 200,000 bales of American cotton at a 
cost of $35,000,000 to $40,000,000 on credits supplied by the Chase 
National Bank of New York. The syndicate, it is stated, has 
7,250,000 spindles, mostly in active operation. 


Convention of American Cotton Manufacturers 


The 28th annual convention of the American Cotton Manufac- 
turers’ Association, held on May 27 and 28 at the Hotel Traymore, 
Atlantic City, New Jersey, proved to be one of the largest and 
most representative gatherings of the industry in recent years. 
The outstanding feature of the convention was the comprehensive 
and detailed analytic discussion of the present deplorable condition 
of the textile trade with its widespread curtailment among both 
mills. Northern and southern manufac- 
manifested a hopeful disposition to cooperate in the 
a policy toward foreign competition, the tariff 


northern and southern 
turers 
development of 
and merchandising problems affecting the production and distribu- 
tion of mill products. 

At the convention and generally throughout the trade the opinion 
is frequently expressed that the lowest point in the curve of the 
prolonged cotton goods depression has been touched and that a 
change for the better is imminent. Inquiries from buyers are 
replacing the apathy of recent months and experienced sellers 


regard the present attitude of large buyers as significant. 


Cotton Notes 


European and American cotton experts met in Washington, D. 
C., on June 16, at the invitation of the Department of Agriculture 
a limited number of “key” sets of the universal 
One set will 


and prepared 
cotton standards for use in deciding all disputes. 
be placed in reserve in the vault of the Bank of England, another 
in vaults here. 

exchange maintaining an arbitration 


Each European cotton 


board will retain a “key” set, as will exchanges at the ten 
designated spot markets and the principal arbitration committees 
in this country, and the Cotton Exchange. Representatives of the 
European exchange will include Liverpool, Manchester and 
Bremen 

Since March it is believed that textile mill curtailment has 
increased so that barely 70 per cent of the American spindle 
capacity is now employed. The demand for goods continues very 
light despite quoted prices that show a loss from 5 cents to 6 


cents per pound on replacement mill costs for unfinished cloths. 
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Retailers and jobbers are ordering goods in small lots for early 
shipment and are not making forward commitments at this time. 

Conditions throughout the world in every country manufacturing 
cotton goods, even including the United States, are abnormal, 
and consequently the merchandise that reaches this country from 
abroad has been produced on a wage schedule and under mill 
operating conditions that make the duties as quoted in the Fordney- 
McCumber tariff act inadequate when they are imposed upon a 
foreign valuation of the fabrics. If this can be changed, and the 
valuation based upon cost in the United States, then the 40, 50 
or 60 per cent duty would act as some measure of protection to 
our domestic cotton goods industry. This is the need of the 
present day in our textile industry. 


COTTON GROWING EXPERIMENTS IN DUTCH GUIANA 


In a bulletin issued by The Netherlands Chamber of Commerce 
in New York, Inc., 44 Beaver street, New York, N. Y., a report 
is given regarding governmental experiments in the growing of 
long-staple cotton in Surinam, Dutch Guiana. According to this 
report, the first crop sown during April-May, 1923, produced in 
less than six months a crop of 2,310 pounds of seed cotton, which 
gave 632 pounds of lint cotton per acre. The second crop, al- 
though grown under less favorable conditions, produced 741 
pounds of lint cotton per acre, this comparing well with the 
average crops in the United States or Egypt. The indications 
are that Surinam offers excellent opportunities for the growing 
of Sea Island cotton. 


Metal Market Review 
New York 

Although prices are fairly firm, dullness continues in all the 
markets. The demand for copper and lead represents a slight 
improvement, while tin prices are also a little higher, following a 
spectacular decline. Those familiar with conditions in the steel 
industry state that an improvement may be expected by August or 
September, after a decline of about 30 per cent in steel ingot 
production during April, followed by a still further falling off of 
20 per cent in May. According to the American Metal Market: 
“Steel production has decreased only slightly since the first of 
June, after large decreases in April and May. Assuming capacity 
at 54,000,000 tons, the present ingot production is at about 45 per 
cent.” 

Antimony. Conflicting opinions as to the future of this metal 
make the gaging of the true situation very difficult. At present 
lower prices are expected in London, unless a revival of buying 
takes place in the United States, where purchasing has been from 
hand to mouth. 

Copper. Total shipments in May were 222,000,000 pounds, rank- 
ing among the five highest shipments in the history of the industry. 
April shipments had been 234,000,000 pounds. According to statis- 
tics prepared by the United States Geological Survey, the produc- 
tion of domestic copper in 1922 was 950,285,947 pounds and in 
1923 1,434,999,962 pounds, while exports in 1922 were 705,025,268 
pounds, and in 1923, 792,073,512 pounds. Domestic consumption in 
1922 was 896,633,833 pounds, and in 1923, 1,300,473,331 pounds. 

Leap. It seems to be the general expect2tion of both buyers and 
sellers that lead prices will be higher in a few weeks. The ap- 
parent consumption of lead in the United States during 1923, ac- 
cording to the United States Geological Survey, was 574,043 tons, 
compared with 492,705 tons in 1922 and 444,872 tons in 1921. 

NICKEL. Quotations for shot and ingot nickel are unchanged at 
27 to 32 cents per pound, with electrolytic nickel held at 30 to 32 
cents by the leading producers. Shot and ingot nickel in the out- 
side market are quoted at 28 to 32 cents a pound. 


Steet. The two greatest years of steel production on record 
have been 1917 and 1923, according to reports by the American [ron 
and Steel Institute. It is further stated that the year 1923 alone 
stood 27 per cent above the average of the five post-war years. 

Tin. The London market shows strength, notwithstanding ex- 
treme dullness in that of America. Dealers and operators ap- 
parently have more confidence in the tin market than the consumers. 
During April and May tin prices dropped more than 17 cents. 

Zinc. Shipments of zinc slabs totaled since January 1 approx- 
imately 1,414,540 tons, against 1,277,300 last year. However, in 
May, stocks of zinc increased 9,586 tons, according to figures pre- 
pared by the American Zinc Institute. In April the increase in 
stocks amounted to only 704 tons, while in March there was a de- 


crease of 5,118 tons. 


Basic Metals 


JunE 24, 1924 


Aluminum, virgin, 98@%9 per cent a 22.00 @29.00 
Antimeny, pourd ....... ceuuwe 08% a 08% 
Copper—Lake, spet, pound........... 12%@ 2% 
Electrolytic, spot : ‘ 124@ 
Casting refinery a és , - 124%@ 
Lead, spot, New York, pound. - ae 700 @ 
Lead, spot, East St. Louis. ‘ 6.80 @ 6.85 
Nickel, ingot, pound... ; 29 @ 32 
Bek GORE. ccnntcces eae : 4344 
Zinc, spot, New York.... ; 6.07% @ 6.12% 
Zinc, spot, East St. Lovis i én 5.724%2@ 5.774% 


Steel Wire 


Base Prict* on No. 9 Gace anv COARSE 
Cents per peund 





Bright basic .. _ ‘ce , ee 4.25 @ 4.50 
Annealed soft ' 4.50 @ 4.75 
Galvanized annealed 5.15 @ 5.40 
Coppered basic 5.15 @ 5.40 
Tinned soft Bessemer 6.15 @ 6.40 


*Regular extras fer lighter gage 


Copper Wire 


Bare copper wire — ‘ t *.14%@ 
No. 6 B. & S. gage 14% @ 
No. & B. & S. gage . } 14% @ 
No. 14 B. & S. gage t 157%2@ 


*Base price 


TIRE AND TUBE EXPORTS INCREASING 


Although export shipments of American tires have been lower 
this year than for the corresponding months of 1923, the figures 
for both pneumatic casings and tubes for the period from January 
to April inclusive are showing a steady increase, and indicating 
a probable trade recovery. There is a decline, however, in ex- 
ports of solid tires, following increasing shipments of these goods 
to foreign countries during the last three years! 


AMERICAN EXPORTS, JANUARY-APRIL, 1924 


Pneumatics Solids Tubes 
es $ $138,753 
Febr 166,088 
raat 161,636 
ie 182,767 





DURING THE FIRST FOUR MONTHS OF THE PRESENT YEAR 
England, at a total value of $133,034, has led other countries in 
importations of American-made rubber toys, balls, and balloons. 
Canada follows at $48,544, while other countries taking greater 
1 less amounts have been Mexico, Cuba, Australia, New Zealand, 
France, Argentina, and British South Africa. 


THE MONTHLY PRODUCTION IN THE UNITED STATES OF CASINGS, 
solid tires and tubes declined during 1923 from approximately 
4,200,000 casings in January to 3,200,000 in December ; inner tubes, 
from 5,300,000 in January to 4,400,000 in December; and solid 
tires from about 160,000 to a little less than 150,000. 
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United States by Countries During April, 1924 
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3,278 39,43 1 2,054 4,279 7.742 $5 é 
> 15 


er Geod 
Rubber 
Wate 
Pottles and 
rical Fountain 
lies Others Syringes S 
€ Value Value 
$60 
> + 





R4 
14 

113 1,180 
4 $1,398 


Drug 
gists sath 
Rubber ng 


undries Caps 
Value Value 


) i 
1.280 204 
} ” 1508 

/ By 
8 ( 
1,81 
oY 
17 - 1 
) 1.47 
641 6¢ 
] 77 $7,414 
j 
] 
} 
) 
6,27 - 
10) s 

4 

6.113 Qc 
63 

21) 4 

3,836 8,060 

¢ 1 $994 
256 
50 
611 
124 
174 
599 
747 

sR | 7% 
$362 

$15 

41 266 

14 81 

2,571 1,481 
1,387 








145 
1 
1 ¢ x 
l, 
0.554 
+> 
l 
2 
$39. 873 
$18,633 
495 


$274 
68 
” 
656 
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Exports of India Rubber Manufactures from the 








Canvas Shoes Water 
with Sol proofed Water 
Boots Shoes Rubber Soles in Auto proofed 
Belting H I ‘ - —- — Heels Cloth Clothing 
\ \ ‘ Pairs Val Pairs Value Pairs Value V alue Value Value 
7 $ $37,468 $212 
I 1,562 487 $1 an 
r ‘. ¢ Q 916 $37,73( $2 
\r " 
be OE pecccssageeewetds GE. Gnadsc ‘Seebas S2e00d ceeteen 460052 ‘danny O245n0 “epenee, Babee: “enaces \. cb0088 “ deeee 
Br W ° 
B : \ s $ $2,374 $3,491 
Br | \ Oe e 
Ca Is] ti 
kg 
Ale 
I } 
M 
Por e |} ; s 2 
Onrhe rt 
: Af 
I 25¢ 1,11 ¢ 1,231 $1,826 $1,797 $2,780 $3,491 
( $166 $84,7¢ $67 > g 1 243,427 $196,322 $72,068 $122,050 $96,753 





Rubber Statistics for the Dominion of Canada 


Imports of Crude and Manufactured Rubber Exports of Domestic and Foreign Rubber Goods 
Twelve Months Ended Twelve Months Ended 

March, 1924 March, 1924 
March, 1924 \pril-March March, 1924 April-March 











I \ r I s Value Produce Re-exports Produce Re-exports 
I ‘ R of f Foreign of ot Foreign 
R Canada Goods Carada Gouas 
| $108.657 $47 8 $1,385,714 Valuc Value Value Value 
Rs g 62 R¢ } é 53.629 i 1A FACTURED 
. 
Crude and waste rubber . $12,638 $66,913 $63,997 
| 1 I le $12,¢ $66.91 $63,997 
( M, ri RED 
» > G96 ° 1,226,378 Re g Seetenweoions 
t I I : “ Ca s shoes wit bber soles 
4 8 2,035 | 1 shoes 
(>) 1¢ Z ¢ ( se ’ ling ate 
- X . fe 1,1 
$ $ ) 28,8 $4 $8.04 94 Hose 4 4 
‘ 45,984 62,444 casings 76,248 
k I es 80.554 
- > K0d 2 
I ¢ ; 1 2 162.50 
' > - - a. 
\ P $158 
( ctures 8.198 3.057 273.531 
; 
Pa M ! < ¢ 1 5 o ¢ 144,325 
$12,014 67 s ports 8 $ $9,211,238 $109,148 
H 667 — —___—___ 
kK r 7 4 


Imports of Crude Rubber Into the United States by 
MANUF: Customs Districts 














P 
iH 1 Q April, 1923 April, 1924 
' + 5 ” o? - a —— 
R 464 Pounds Value Pounds 
Clot Massachusetts 1,451,719 $451,98¢ 2,027,059 
7¢ New York - 62,423,183 19.496,187 80,921,601 
( ‘ Philadelphia . 20,668 $,08 uveme ses 
Hot r t ; 07 Maryland 1.758.625 444,362 660,800 
I l l 7 104,84 San Antoni , 177,783 
| 1 g 4 J Pas 56,000 1,20 
| ’ r 7 L Los Angeles 1,753,104 87 4.¢ 1,154,222 
Oregon . om 33.600 
Mat nd matt 1,1 17 + San Francisce 1,288,192 419,388 11,200 
( Washington 33.600 11,760 cecsee 8 =— 6 OHO CCS 
Othe P her facture ) $2 Colorado 661,688 162,780 , -  @eseeess 
Chicag 56,7 1¢ 13,215 
Total € t $1.4 $12,420.97 Totals 69,446,775 $21,876,398 85,042,981 $20,531,821 
United States Crude and Waste Rubber Imports for 1924 (By Months) 
Manicoba Total 
and Matto ————_—_——~ Mis 
ns Paras Africans Centrals Guayule Grosso 1924 1923 Balata cellaneous Waste 
T ] 7 8 &8 21,611 31,197 23 249 95 
F 7 ) ) 3 31,763 24,220 47 799 53 
Ma f g ¢ 67 17,752 33,916 8¢ 98 184 
4 41.438 ae ) 64 42.436 31,588 55 1,371 114 
M 466 17 7 185 23,914 36,184 55 139 104 
Totals t tor $01 5,074 4 24( s1¢ Sf are 266 2,656 550 
Totals 147,37 6,856 2 227 — 4° C3  Sesews 157,105%4 308 3,359 2,797 
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United States by Countries During April, 1924—Continued 


























Hard Rubber Goods 
































Solid Tires - —_—— Rubber Other Rubber 
Pneumatic Casings — - ~ Pneumatic Tubes Battery Water Drug 
a - —~ Automobile —_ “~ —_ ire Jars Other Bottles and gists’ Bath 
| Automcbile Repair ul Electrical Fountain Rubber ing 
Others Motor Truck Others A —_ erials ce Supplies Others Syringes Sundries Caps ‘ 
Value lue alue Number Value Live \ Value Value V alu Value Value Value 
$4 $19,547 $1,847 4,539 $11,576 $7,5 R $678 $78 $18 $5,314 $2,681 
48 634 30 57 5 
4 429 79 18 35 177 5 
5,960 81,7 1¢ 5.499 5.121 13,199 66 1 5 41 
25 i «m6eece. eeeeee “Ceanes 10 21 
13.727 $202.472 $4 $35.475 $1.926 9.718 $24. 888 $286 1.198 . 2X55 $137 $18 $6,319 $4] 
ne $4 re SN ctntes ) fteses 400006 “ceeave #88 ac5 SHOES Cheeses cenuae 
74 $1.792 ¢ 91 $292 $15 
4.718 57 7 2 2.6 4.239 11,029 240 $1,016 $705 $1,901 
$5 $871 1,396 1,671 5¢ 
334 4.17 222 a § tases l 
Q 1.457 1.577 32 4 ¢ 645 2 
1¢ 2 50 
78 4,601 78 547 
2 24 40 60 
619 
5.364 £74.67 $37 eee eae 6.710 $14,183 $15 . See fekees” Seba $15 $1,016 $1,350 $1,959 
11 3 $1.4 594 $14.4 209.5 $32. 368 90,896 $182,767 $2949 $41,858 $5.2 $9,077 $54,726 $9,556 $67,096 $33,923 $77,060 
— _ . — 
United Kingdom Rubber Statistics 
Imports Exports Colonial and Foreign 
April, 192 \pril, 1924 April, 1923 \pril, 1924 
P ls Value Pounds Value { 1A ‘ Pounds Value Pounds Value 
( ( r ‘ 
| 
e S 0 £ 345.266 3 \ . 
a 5 ) 180 88 I Sweden. 3 1D 
) $0,071 7 ” 18 67 Q 
ncies 581,600 104,369 ¢ ‘ } 267 ) £14, 4 
son , Gern l ¢ ) 88,747 1,894,800 105,69 
10.355 170,50 9,522 B 4,300 7,016 293,100 15,345 
(except } ‘ 848,00 71,860 ,634,100 180,373 
Ssessions < 1 1 24? 2 nF 
) 59.676 605,400 36,803 - ca te lpaps su 071 

Other countries in } I Ital 7,30 7! 1,183,000 59,641 

lies ar — net else r \us ( } 500 $1 
r¢ spec € / Sz 1( ) 200 5 720 

Brazil 157,901 692 423800 17.868 Ilung 22,400 1,1 

ME. ssatndvanaceus rt ean count ? 287,300 14,222 

South and Central America U nite States 14,369,700 2,164,400 120,429 

anak ile dn > iy ‘ 

- “r srazil and Peru) <VU 4 ( 69 00 9.905 379,200 0,401 
est Africa: bet 
Frenc West Africa 161.204 8,478 113.200 Other « tric 1 2 10,001 53,700 2,680 
Gold Coast — 11,200 435 30,600 — 
Othe sof ot Afric 130.500 3.844 3.9 ‘ 

——o- of W ~ a = «130 3,844 83,900 T-tals - 21,941,900 £1,511,405 10,2 £543,923 
is rica, ncluding 4 
Mada . <3 900 2.478 V € 1 reclaime rubber 12,400 42 7,200 77 

Other countries 27 , Of 1,379 (jutta percha and balata 74,500 8,328 40,800 4,592 

= - R r suhstitutes 1,500 33 
Totals | 8,000 £774,708 10,970,400 £606,211 - 
= otal 028,800 £1,519,775 10,285,200 £548,625 
Waste and reclaimed rubber 241,900 3,044 301,600 4,286 MANUFACTURED 
Gutta percha and balat ‘ $28,400 57,463 896,200 123,644 Boots and shoes ». pairs bR¢ £5 455 6 £76 
Rubber substitutes son -eaaeen oeeewe ? as 
- 5 meats Tir nd tubes 
Totals 12,638,300 £835,215 12,168,200 £734,141 Pneumatic 
Outer covers 5,766 45,77 
MANUFACTURED Inner tubes 868 2,099 
Boots and shoes . pat 22,68 £40,09 33,600 £58,121 Solid tires 854 942 
s ibes , 
oe € Other rubber 1 1ufactures 2,071 5,872 
Onter covers 447,788 E a 
Inne tubes 41,791 Totals £15,014 £ 
Solid tires 22,545 
Other rubber manufactures 92,007 115,421 " ——— 
Tetal £644,223 £432,878 . Sa . . 
Landings, Deliveries and Stocks in London and 
Exports Liverpool During April 
. N MANUFACTURED Stocks April 30 
Waste and reclaimed rubber. 1, 00 £12,567 1,082,200 £9,675 Landed Delivered — - A ———-. 
Rubber substitutes 0 1,498 104,600 1,866 April April 1924 1923 1922 
» Ions Tons Tons Tons Tons 
Totals 0,990 £14,065 1,186,800 £11,541 Lond 
Plantatior 4,131 5,206 58,396 68,508 
of anusacruREe Other grades 6 100 129 
» eas . Liverpool 
Boots and shves.. ins 13,789 £21,795 25,139 £34,904 tie 
Tires and tubes ; ” * - Plantation 7290 7321 15,081 16,165 t7,089 

Pneumatic Para and Peruviar 545 340 790 319 985 
Outer covers 98,025 oe . 162,364 Other grades 210 237 431 
Inner tubes 18,968 33,282 ‘in ' - 

2 et tr ] ns ] nd r 
Solid tires ; 22,832 a bihats 24,161 petal tons, London and Live 4072 gaz aa , 
Other rubber manufactures 242,613 se ‘ 247,660 a ‘adi ad 60,440 69,217 77,142 
Totals £404,233 £502,371 7O al returns from the six recognized public warehouses. 
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Crude Rubber Arrivals at New York as Reported by Importers 
Paras and Caucho 
M ( ( ( ame I r Med ( rse ( } Cameta 
“ F ( r ( Cases Cases Cases Cases Cases 
M B . r & Kelly 7 7 e 
| \ ett & { Fre Sterr ( 
A. Astlett &§ Tun ] Bs Pa 
i 1 Bert H. A. A & ¢ 
( t 1 R her { 41 I 1 Be < 
I I lej & Poel & Kelly, I + 
M er & I ‘ Tus l 3 *Stephe M s 
I x Ke Ir s H. A. As & ¢ ( 7 
Ir St & ¢ H. A. Astlett & ¢ 13 
May 3 “Ber M Paul Bertuch l 
H \. Astlett & ( General Rubhe Co l¢ { 
Paul Pertuc I Littlejot & ¢ I 7 5( 
yeneral Rubber \ r & Prown, Inc 29 
I Lit I x S Poel & Kelly, Inc 7 7 
Mever Brow | Stern & ( Inc ; 
i ; Cor] g 
W he 
Bales 
> . M B ‘Francor Landor Tune By “America Irader London. 
Plantations neral R er { lleases General Rubber Ci 5,175 cases 
; 1 & Kelly, In ses cs 
stlett & ¢ cases ! s ‘ 
H. A. Astlett & ( *56 cases May 29. By “Knight Templar Far East H ‘ Astlett & C . 630 cases 
Baird Rubber & Tr ge { Ir 1,170 cases Ji. A. Astlett & Cx 900 cases E nc vie Ru ber & Pradir g Co., Inc 1,215 cases 
H. Muehlstein & ( ne I7 cases K-ird Rubber & Trading Co., In 1l11cases Baird Rubber & Trading Co., Inc 125 cases 
Vernon Met & P o ¢ | 682 cases | Rubber Co 752 cases Fisk Rubber Cx 588 cases 
(enesal Rubber Cy 707 onsen neral Rubber Co 2,020 cases 
Ma ‘ By St Ww Eaet FR : i condhawas mn & ( Inc boy 45 onsen F. R. Henderson & Co., Inc 285 cases 
Mever & Br . Ir 4 cases 1 Rubber ( *600 cases Hood Rubber Co..... *280 cases 
H Muehlste & ¢ ] ses - Deleetene & 6 i Ae enuen ]. T. Johnstene & Ce 1,022 cases 
1 Littleiohn & C li Ricases [; Littlejohn & Co., Inc 3,484 cases 
May 19. By “Kabinga, s - ae i iene tae. . 020 cases Meyer & Brown, Inc 904 cases 
H. A. Astlett & Co soi Muchlisteir & ~~: i 774 pri Poel & Kelly, Inc. F 3,613 cases 
Baird Rubber & Tr g ! *2, S Poel & Kelly, Inc \ 057 cases Fred Stern & Co., Inc 415 cases 
Meyer & Brown, I: 2 ® Vern Bet & Py = ¢ , 040 < sett Vernon Metal & Produce Co., Inc 50 cases 
H. Muehlstein & Co., I: 1, . aae 40 ci : 
Poel n cll. I; p am cae. tT. we ( Ime 170 cases June 13. By “City of Bristol Far East. 
Ve Metal & Pr 4 cases May 29 By “‘Monadnoc Far East H. A. Astlett & Cx 1,110 cases 
ong Fisk Rufber ( S04 cases H. A. Astlett & Co "112 cases 
May By General Rubber ( 1.150 cases Baird Rubber & Trading Co.. Inc 933 cases 
H \ \st tt & ¢ . seS Me r & Brown, Inc 240 cases Fisk Rubber Ce . 366 cases 
Baird Rubber & Tra ( ‘ <4 uses Poel & Kell Im 965 cases General Rubber Co 1,670 cases 
Paul Rertuch ll’ cases Chas. T. Wilson ( Tne 224 cases F Henderson & Co., Inc 102 cases 
May 19. RB | May 29. By “Yomasg —— Bar Bact I. T. Johnstone & Co., Inc _ 950 cases 
HWA. Astlett & ¢ se H. A. Astlett & ¢ ” 98 cases L. Littlejohn & Ce Inc 3,842 cases 
Raird R & Tr 47 es LL. Littleiohn & Ci Bene S0 cases Meyer & Brown, Inc 2,357 cases 
R iR er & Ti T. . uses H. Muehlste & « | 299 cases Poel & Kelly, Inc 3,656 cases 
} R r ( 118 case M ' ‘ M ' : Vernon Metal & Produce C Inc 353 cases 
- oe c May 3 , *Al t is 
ae 5 Se, 2 caseS Baird Rubber & Trading Co., Inc 60cases June By “Legie.” Hamburg 
7 Hy a we 1.300 cases L: Littlejohn & Co., 1 820 cases Heod Rubber Co.. *49 cases 
Poel ke r ORK cacee Fred Stern & ¢ I 400 cases : : ‘ ‘ ‘ 
I 2 Tune } By “Banka Far Eas 
\ M & | case lune 1. By “Egren Castle,” Far East , 
H 4 Astlett ( ses H \ Astlett 102 cases 
Ta \r ndor Baird Rubhe & Tra ‘ cases Baird Rubber e C Inc 1,004 cases 
‘ ‘ I 7 ses Fj Ru her ( ¥ 3 cases saird Rubber gq ¢ Inc "SS cases 
Maw 9 Ry “W t Fast Ceneral Rubber ( 496 cases Fist Rubber 331 cases 
- : 24 - ec IL. Littlejohn & ( I cases (reneral Rubber ¢ 344 cases 
1: Rul C. 71 “os fever & Brown, | cases J]: T. Johnstone & ¢ Ih 201 cases 
rR YW t ( oF een Hl. Muehlstet & « Ir 760 ees I.. Littlejohn & ( ! 3,045 cases 
T — s pass . Fred Stern & ¢ I 725 cases Meyer & Brown, Inc 517 cases 
Mewes ; . : We ee & Py “a , 31 cases Poel & Kelly, Inc 2,743 cases 
H MI r X | | R ' ernon Metal & Produce C I 115 cases 
r ( c ses NE cige r 
I ‘ +1 s Fred Stern & ( Ine 754 cases June 15. By “Mahar Far East 
I ad r . ] B Peel & Kell In 259 cases 
let Kell It ses 
( s T. W ses : , n ‘ Tun lf B ‘Sevtl 
May | } ‘ R * 1 ( eeq Ueneral Rubber (¢ 1,326 cases 
: par S June 4. By “City of Rang Far East Tune 17. By “American Merchant,” London. 
x RP ; I o Ru , eS 2 r yr ( e80 cases Fisk Rubber ( 1.474 cases 
Hood Ruhbe ; - ally a ses General Rubber ( 676 cases 
T tee) . i ¢ ses 
ejohr C ( r. W ( ses Sli) 2 East 
er & a. 
Peel & K | i RB I ‘ ( ‘ Fat Eas Poel & Kelly, Inc 1,449 cases 
' Met P Titi h Got os = om By “President Polk.” Far East. 
( \ ( é f P . 
t Meyer Br n. Ir cases el & Kelly, Inc 972 cases 
Ma R S I I I. Mueblste & ¢ ! ‘ s Fred Stern & Ce Inc 212 cases 
1. A. Astlett & C 369 cases Puce] & Kel In 720 cases 
pe eer S > + r. Wilscn Co., f 7 cases Africans 
; +. » B Bowes ( Far t ‘ 
I R » . + r A tle & ¢ ses May 27 By “Franconia,”’ Liverpo 
a ; 1 case Baird R Trading ¢ Ir 6l3cases Poel & Kelly, Inc 3 bags 
i ’ 4 { € s a> ' > . > 
Meyer & Brown, It 1,222 cases f'Cneral, Re BS cases June 10. By “Zaren Boe 
aT Muchiete e , aa Little & ¢ I 8.505 cases Poel & Kelly, In ‘ 192 begs 
Poel & Kelly, I: é ~ M ~ B. ‘ , , Aman 
n Metal & Pr es Da Kd | ‘ ae ences Balata 
‘ YT W ‘ 64 < i ‘ el * cases 
. ae ee S = 3cases | = May 25. By “Socrates,” Br 
M By “P Tr. Wilson Co., Is 440 cases General Rubber Co 88 cases 
| \ Astlett & ( 7 case Tun 9 By “Minneton} Europe \ 29 “p, ; ware 
td ~~ ADDY Keeve L. Littlejohn -& Ce - oem Pp -_* _ By Renedict Mana ; 
= T Wils Cc 0 cases , : a : aul ertuc ove 16 cases 
~ Juxe 9. By “Verent nome June 12. By “Stephe Manaos 
Ma : By . r Poel & ~ ays Ine . ho cases Paul Bertuch 3 cases 
Gene Rubhe 2,493 cases Vernon fetal & Produce ¢ snc 4 cases (["Itramares ort 97 cases 
°A ed Boston 
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Crude Rubber Arrivals at New York as Reported by Importers—Continued 


Centrals Gutta Soh Rubber Latex 
: ji xe 13. _ By “Ebro,” Corint i ow By +y- —° Adams,” Far oe June 1. By “Egremont Castle,” Far East 
tramares Corp. 4 bales x enderson 4 0 nc 3+ Cases General Rubber Co.. 81,915 pounds 
Guayule Pontianak 
May 21-June 16. By “Railways,” Mexic« Tune 4. By “President Garfield,” Singapore. June 9. By “Bowes Castle,” Far East 
Continental Rubber Co..... . 3,358 cases F. R. Henderson & Co., Inc : 70 cases (-eneral Rubber Co 6,478 pounds 











Plantation Rubber Exports from Dutch East Indies 


T: 
Netherlands 
England 


Japan ... ae 


Other countries. 
Totals 


Ports of Origin 
Tandjong Prick 
Semarang 
Soerabaya 
Pasoercean 
Tjilatjap 


To 
Netherlands 
England 
Germany 
France 
Belgium 
Denmark 
Italy P 
United States 
Penang 
Singapore 


Straits Settlements 


Other countries 


lotals 


Plantation Rubber Exports from Dutch East Indies 


Netherlands 
England 
Germany 
France 

Italy ‘ 
Other Europe 
Canada 
United States 
Singapore 
Japan 
Australia 
Other countries 





Totals 


Ports of Origi 
Tandjong Priok 
Samarang 
Soerabaya 
Pasoeroean 
Tjilatjay 


Netherlands 
England 
Germany 
France 

Belgium 
Denmark 

Italy ee 
United States 
South America 
Singapore .. 


Straits Settlements 


Penang : 


Other countries 


Totals 


British Malaya 


Java and Madura Rubber Exports in May 


wo mths E ‘ - 
Two Month nded An official cablegram from Singapore states that the amount of rubber 




















February February —— exported from British Malaya in the month of May was 19,700 tons. 
923 074 | 1923 1924 ’ The amount of rubber imported during the month was 7,300 tons. In 
Kilos Kilos po Kilos this latter figure no deduction has been made for moisture in the native 
: rubber from the Netherlands East Indies. The cabled figures are to the 
, _ c nearest hundred tons. 
427°000 hy oseaee 1 oo eee The following are the comparative statistics of exports and imports during 
275 tyr ry lesson, the first five hs of 1923 and 1924 
29.000 53.000 55.000 95,000 € rst hve months o Y25 an 24. 
49,000 5,000 148,000 14,000 1923 1924 
30,000 25,000 44,000 47,000 ab a 
16,000 x“ 16,000 sae eee at — i = . = 
3,000,000 2,186,000 4,176,000 4,059,000 Gross Foreign Gross Foreign 
anevene 120,000 139,000 247,000 415,000 Exports Imports Exports Imports 
6,000 171,000 15,000 308,009 Tons Tons Tons Tons 
5,000 27,000 5,000 49,000 January ess 22,871 4,358 23,844 8,867 
—_ EE © - ons Cc c ~ 
3,922,000 3,395,000 6,102,000 6,715,000 > ma ae gee: yr $108 : “go Hoos 
April ce... 24,008 5,389 20,551 7,909 
1,635,000 1,373,006 2,716,000 2,506,000 May - ah 20,115 5,020 19,700° 4,300" 
264,000 214,000 354,000 386,000 " i ‘ 
1 000 ~=—-:1,391.000 2,332,000 2,901,000 Distribution 
83.000 90,000 155,000 193,000 
100.000 28.000 126,000 215.000 Che following is a comparative return of distribution of shipments during 
the months of May, 1923, and April and May, 1924 The figures for 
Belawan-Deli May, 1924, are to the nearest hundred tons: 
May, 1923 April, 1914 May, 1924 
348,040 114,000 1,428,000 284,000 Destination Tons Tons Tons 
102,000 487 ,000 1,146,000 785,000 United Kingdom car rcanenecens 3,414 2,062 2,800" 
19,000 518,000 eee United States of America..... . 14,191 15,061 12,700* 
10,000 6,000 508,000 6,000 Continent of Europe....... - 1,219 1,980 2,200* 
ee |. ldéwewen 25,000 5,000 British Possessions ... , 446 535 600* 
onse 305,000 eersee PO osavennceses éweews own 829 87 2 1,400* 
. 16,000 i? 36,000 Other Countries ereedebure 16 41 : 
697 O00 2,565,000 997,000 5,292,000 Hee 
20,000 71,000 20,000 177,000 See Trt ee 20,551 19,700* 
223,006 109,000 247,000 196,000 
36.000 —_ 136,000 err $ 
re maar 23.000 * To the nearest hundred tons. 
1,880,000 5,330,000 6.804,000 ———— = 


3,391,000 
Bie, TIRE AND RIM ASSOCIATION REPORT OF RIMS INSPECTED 
AND APPROVED DURING MAY, 1924 




















Java and Madura Size 
Three Months Ended Clincher Rims Number Per Cent 
March March 26 x 3 none none 
: se same Seca 28 x 3 a es ne 
1923 1924 1923 1924 0 x 3 e184 “9 
Kilos Kilos Kilos Kilos 30x 3%. ; 880611 470 
366,000 303,000 830,000 908,001 1x4. site - , : 33,432 1.8 
380,001 676,000 1,311,000 1,799,000 Straightside 
11,06 35.000 66,000 130,000 Passenger 
000 1.001 177,000 25,00 7 x 3% g 0.0 
/ J 45a | 
26,000 enue 73,000 Rx 3% ] R97 5.9 
antries 00 JY ere 29 x 3% es 0.0 
- 16,0 Y +4 x 3 i4i 394 7.€ 
1,472,004 2,221,006 5,648,000 6,280,000 32 x 31 1417 0.1 
128.06 279,000 376,000 694,000 28 om 4 . : 14857 61 
6,001 ,000 384,000 2e - 4 Ai eat i at 2 
36.001 18,000 41,00( 18,00 29 : 4 - 24.364 ‘6 
100 Ge x 4 42,71¢ 2.3 
celal ¢ 1x 4 414 0 
2 ( 658.000 8,561,000 10,373,000 24 4°418 = 
x 4 4,508 0.4 
. » 29 x4 62,654 3.3 
882.04 1,281.0 3.593.000 30 x 41 48 = 
49 ,UU one ‘ 31x 4 25 1.3 
1 00 1.418.006 32 x 4 13.51 6.1 
88.001 155,06 4s 43 14.162 0.8 
R 30x 5 4.983 0.3 
31 x 5 07 1.4 
Belawan-Deli 33 x 6 644 0 
Truck Rims 
84,000 168.006 1,512,000 452.000 30x 5 a 0? 
9,001 16,000 1,305,000 1,091,000 34x 5 ane ¢ 800 0.9 
& 30,000 526,000 30,000 2 . - 6 544 > 
14,006 508,000 20,000 36 x ¢ Re 2 
001 000 5,000 38 x 7 69 0.1 
5,000 eseses 40x 8 1,023 0.1 
on anes 36,000 a P : 
3,101,001 2.114.000 4,098,000 7,406,000 Total 1.874.800 100.0 
igstsicksdkderssesbeesadadeane ,874,800 1 
24.000 67.00 571.000 263.000 ~~ . 
: ae8s 136,000 sae “Dp on Tian, : : > ' Sa ai As 
5s Oe 72 600 55000 249.000 PNEUMATIC Tires,” by Henry C. Pearson. An encyclopedia 
42,000 wn wee 65,000 f tire manufacture, repair, rebuilding, machinery and processes. 
13,006 2,813,000 9,043,000 9,617,000 [he only authoritative book on the tire industry. 
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wae aoe 
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can be operated within a comparatively 
small radius, assuring quick and positive 
action and helping the operator to con- 
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Made for pressures up to 5000 Ibs. per 
square inch, in two-, three-, and four- 
way types. Details and prices in Bulletin 
H-2—we’'re saving a copy for you. 
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7602-20 Queen St. 
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Representatives in Principal Cities 
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Our Publicity Page 


Tire Evolution Demands Study of Fundamental Principles 


is grown to enormous proporuons— 

Ow Its phenomenal growth, however, was 

to be expected because the growth of the automotive industry 
has been equally phenomenal. Tires have increased in direct 
relation to the increased general use of automotive vehicles. 


ideal 


Ca®rs, 


Pneumatic rubber tires have been accepted as the 


carrier for every road traveling vehicle—passenger 


trucks, trailers, buses 


The 


modern 


history of the pneumatic tire and its relation to 


industry, particularly as a coefficient of the auto- 


valuable and no less interesting subject 


vl 


mobile, presents 


for both techn casual discussion. 


In a constant state of evolution and advancement, the art 


of tire design ‘f tire building is now undergoing radical 


changes which render better understanding of the funda- 


mental principles and gradual development of the pneumatic 


tire more important to every tire man than ever before 


“Pneumatic Tires” An Encyclopedia of the Art 


*‘Pneumati Henry C. Pearson, editor 


INDIA RUBBER is a verital 


thing pertaining subject. Containing 1,323 profusely 


illustrated pages, fully indexed, it is necessary to every man 


with the tire business. This is indicated 


by quotations trom three recent I] 


reviews which follow 


A Stupendous W ork 


The reviewer of “The Wisconsin Motorist” writes: 
“Pneumati Henry ( Pearson, 
W or uthor t several 


the place it old f resent dav 


editor of the INprta 


RUBBER books about rubber and 


industrial world, comprehen 


sively tr s of everythin out pneumatic tires, and of everthing 


connected with t t tor ises, care and repair, and merchandising 


It is a 


pneumati¢ 


stupendous wot t is the most comprehensive work on 


tires expect to see It is 


comprehet $1 matter and treatment It 


lescribing tire manufacture. It ts 


wholly i 
written also number of perso whose interest in tire 


comes trom epairing, 


record of what has been done in tire manufacturing from the begin- 


ning 
Written by a Recognized Authority 

Regarding the authority of the author and his equipment 
for the task “The Ford Owner & Dealer” has this to say: 
Pearson, is recognized throughout the entire rubber 
He is a practical 


The writer, Mr 


industry as an arbiter upon matters in his field. 


rubber man, has made tires, and has studied the subject in the leading 


factories in this country and Europe. As editor of the INp1a 


Wortp he is in a gather material not ac- 


In his preface, therefore, he says he “presents 


RUBBER position to 


cessible to others 
this book with confidence that somewhere in its pages will be found 
interested in rubber tires 


methods of 


matter of value to all who in any way are 


a subject whose past history has revolutionized the 


travel and whose future hoids almost inexhaustible possibilities.’ 


Commended at Home and Abroad 


Similar commendation has been received not only from 
periodicals at home but from practically all of the rubber 
trade papers abroad. lor example, the following is quoted 


from the “Indische Mercuur,” 
Netherlands E 
In 1906 Mr 


facturing 


published in the far-away 
ast Indies: 

Pearson published a résumé of the machines and manu- 
then used in the manufacture of automobile and 
that little book 
many points of 


processes 


cycle tires. Anyone comparing with the present 


stout volume realizes how new view have 


very 


been opened up just within these last few years, especially in the 


manutacture of cord tires for touring cars and trucks 
\nd so a fairly complete encyclopedia arose which was badly 


needed; a work of 


rubber 


great importance for the dealer in and the consu- 


mer of tires as well as of importance to the engineer and 
manufacturer 


Rubber literature has been enriched by a good book. 

This comprehensive work, a veritable encyclopedia of tire 
manufacture, history, processes, machinery, modern repair, 
rebuilding, patents, etc., is the only textbook of a great in- 
dustry embracing automobile, truck, airplane, motorcycle and 


bicycle tires. At $12.00 postpaid to any address it represents 


an invaluable high dividend paying investment to everybody 


in any way connected with any branch of the tire business. 
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COATED FABRICS 


Single and Double Texture for Automobile Tops, Raincoats, Etc. 
Centrally Located for Middle West Shipments 


THE TOLEDO AUTO FABRICS CO. 


Toledo, Ohio 
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